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^TSsteonomy is a science admitting o£ so many 
lods of treatment, that a few words will he 
il to explain the scope and object of the 
l''^'®^ent work. 

r 

. It is essentially a student’s book. Prepared 
^^^^inally for the use of the Author’s pupils in 
University, it embraces all those branches 
the subject which have, from time to time, 
n recommended by the Board of Mathematical 
idles ; but the easier, and by far the larger, 
l^^rtion, adapted to the fii'st three days of the 
■^^:amination for Honours, may be read by the 
^^Sre advanced pupils in many of our schools. 

/ It is difficult to be original in an elementary 
^^brk, and on a subject which has occupied men’s 
[oughts from the earliest times. The Author's 
jji has been rather to convey clear and distinct 
ps than to affect originality ; and it is hoped 
where he has deviated from the beaten track 
\.a3 been at no sacrifice of simplicity. 

Before the invention of clocks the work of 
i practical astronomer was of a most wmari- 
ae nature., Every observation to determine the 


th 


am 
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position of a celestial body would require 
measurement of its distances from other be 

?AGE 

whose positions were known ; and this, be si 
being liable to a variety of instrumental 
other errors, would involve long and te ^ 
calculations. The perfection to which clocks ib. 
been brought has so greatly simplified this 
enablina; the observer to make use of the uni 

* ib. 

rotation of the earth as an element of obs 43 
tion, that the clock is almost as importanj 
instrument in the observatory as the teles/ 

It was, therefore, thought that a short des(''’'^l^" 
tion of its construction and of the princiifies 
which its accuracy depends would not be on/ 
place in a Treatise on Astronomy. 

In this second edition the whole work 
been very carefully revised, and numerous altP^~ 
tions and additions have been made. Some 
merely verbal, others more important ; but 
order of the chapters and the general arranjp®” 
ment have been preserved. 

The Author desires to express his thank 
the valuable suggestions for which he is hide 
to the kindness of several friends. 



Ca JIBRIDGUj J/(ri/ I, 1874. 
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ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE STAES, 

1. Suppose au observer, on a clear wiuter evening, 
to station himself on some elevation whence he may have 
an xmohstrnctcd view of the heavens. He will see a large 
nnmber of stars, of different degrees of brilhancy, scattered 
Ivithout apparent law over the celestial vault. He will 
imagine the shape of the vault to be spherical, and although 
the idea he may form of the size of this sphere will pro- 
bably be vague and even different at different times, yet 
the parts over head will not seem so far off as those near 
the horizon, the effect being the same as if the visible 
portion were a segment of a sphere less than a hemisphere.* 

2 . After some time the observer will notice that a change 
has taken place ; some of the stars have disappeared below 
the horizon on one side, and new ones have arisen in the 


* That this spherical boundary has no real existence tvs shall have full proof 
when we find that the sun, the moon, the planets, the stars, Ac., which, to us, 
all seem sitnated in the surface are at immensely different distances. 

The blue v.ault is in fact nothing but an imaginary background formed by 
the iitmosphere that surroimds usj and the appe.arance of greater distance in 
the parts near the horizon is an optical illusion, dne probably to the fact that 
the gicater thickness of atmosphere through which the bodies there are seen 
nhsorhs more of their light, and gives them an amount of indistinctness, sneh 
ns we know to be the effect of greater distance in the case of those objects 
which are accessible to ns. 
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THK STABS. 


[chap. 

opposite quarter. But he will remark that there is 
alteration in their relative positions ; and if, hy means of 
a sextant, or any other instrument for measuring angular 
distances, he determines the angle between any two stars, 
he will find it to remain constant, and this, not only 
throughout that night, but after any interval of mouths 
or years.* The motion is, therefore, a general one of the 
whole system of stars, and in consequence of their fixed 
relative positions they are called Jixcd stars, to distinguish 
them from the planets, or wandering stars, a small mumber^ 
pf bodies, whose positions among the others are continually 
changing.t 

3. To determine roughly the nature of this general 
motion, let the observer be furnished with a number of 
threads or wires of equal lengths, and having a common 
fixed extremit 3 % and let one of these threads be directed 
towards any arbitrarily chosen fixed star and there made 
fast: after any interval of time let a second thread be 
directed to the same star, a third after another equal in- 
terval, and so on. It will be found that the ends of the 

} 

* Another curious illusion may here be noticed. Anyone ■watching the 
night sky could not fail to perceive that the distance between two neighbouring 
stars appears to become less as they rise higher; and the same illusion, but 
much more striking, is observed in the case of the full moon, which seems ^wy 
j muc h, larger -when rising plan wlieii^high.up Jn-tbe-hcaven^ ThiR illusion is 
only another form or rather a consequence of tlmt mentioned in the previous 
note. We see the moon attached, as it ■were, to the spherical canopy that sur- 
rounds us ; and, consequently, when near the horizon occupying that part which 
appears furthest from us, then coming nearer and nearer as it ascends. Sup- 
posing, therefore, that its actual magnitude does not alter, we should look for 
a corresponding increase in the angle which it subtends, but, contrary .to ex- 
pectation, this angle remains almost unchanged ; and we find it difficult , to 
resist the impression that the full moon near the horizon is a much larger body 
than when high up. The same explanation applies of course to the apparent 
change of distance between neighbouring stars, 

+ Some of the stars have been ascertained to have a slow " proper motion,” 
but to doteqt this, observations of the most delicate kind are required, extending 
over a long interval of time ; and there is every reason to believe that, as oiir 
methods of observation still further improve, it will be found tfiat no star can 
be strictly called fixed. (Chap. ‘xvi). 
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threads vrill all be situated in the circumference of a circle, 
or, which is the same thing, the threads themselves will lie 
in the surface of a riglit cone with a circular base ; the 
angle of the cone will be different for different stars, but, 
whatever star may have been chosen, the axes of all the 
cones will always be found to have a common direction 
inclined to the horizontal plane at an invariable angle, so 
long as the observer does not change his place of obser- 
vation. 

4. Suppose OP to be the direction of this common axis 
above the plane, then those stars which are furthest from 
OP will only just ajipear above the horizon ; others will shew 
but a small portion of the cone as >4, and as we approach 



OP a larger portion of each cone is gradually obtained as 
at B, C, and some of the stars will not set at all, but will 
give a cone completely above the horizon as at B. In the 
case of those stars whose direction is at right angles to the 
axis OP, the cone becomes a phxne as at B. 

These observations point to the conclusion that the stars 
have a niotion of revolution round this axis OP. The re- 
turn of day will, it is trne, arrest the observations before 
the circuits have been completed ; but night after night the 
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same stars will be foxiucl goiug over Ibe vei’y same course&r^ 
except that each niglit they begin a few minutes earlier than ^ 
tbe nigbt before; and if tlie observations be repeated a 
few months later, tbe stars will be then seen completing 
those parts of their orbits above the horizon which the 
day-light had previonsly hindered ns from following. 

5. Furthermore, it will be found that the consecutive 
threads belonging to the same star, provided they be fixed, as 
we have supposed, at equal intervals of time, are separated 
by equal angles, and therefore the motion of each star is 
uniform. The angular velocity about the axis will also 
be the same for all the stars; because, consistently with 
what has been said before of their unaltered relative posi- 
tions, they will all be found to accomplish their revolutions 
in precisely the same time. 

The observations here indicated are very rough, but 
more accurate methods will fully confirm the results, if 
proper allowance be made for the slight distortion of the: 
path caused by refraction, as hereafter explained. 

Visible horizon. Dip of the horizon. 

6, Before proceeding further it will be useful to ascer- 
tain, at least approximately, the shape of the earth, from 
which the observer has to make all his observations. 

From the place he occupies he can see only a very 
limited portion of the surface, but he will be able to remark 
that the apparent boundary Hue where the heavens and 
earth seem to meet, or the tisible horizon, as it is called, 
is circular, except where broken by hills or other irregn- 
larities ; and if he has a calm sea for bouudaiy, the circle 
will seem perfect. This appearance he will find to follow 
him in whatever direction, and however far, he may travel : 
the visible horizon is circular in all places and for all heights 
above the sea-level. 
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Now a sphere is the only snrfacc which has this pro- 
perty of always giving a circle as the curve of contact of 
a number of tangent lines drawn from any external point. 
Therefore, so far as this rough test goes, the earth is a 
sphere limited in extent.* 

Without leaving, his first station, the observer would be 
able to infer from the disappearance of some stars below 
the horizon on one side and their re-appearance the next 
night on the other, having evidently passed under the earth 
in the interval, that the earth is isolated in space. 

The fact also of its having l^eeu so often cirenmnayigated 
proves this, and proves its limited extent as well. 

7. Let DFC represent the earth regarded as accurately 
a 6p»here, G its centre, A the eye 
of the observer, DEF the visible 
horizon. Let AB be the direction 
of a plumb line, which will be 
normal to the surface of still 
water at B, and tlierefore will pass 
through the centre C. 

ABC is called a vortical line at 
B. A idane at right angles to this 
vertical line through any point of it 
is called the horizontal plane at that point. When drawn 
through B it is called sensible, and when through C raiional, 
but the distinction will not be of any importance. 



* Wc Bliall hereafter see that it is in reality an ohlnte spheroid, differing 
ho-wever very little from a sphere, the polar diameter being 7809 miles long, 
and tho equatorial diameter 7920 miles. 

To the above proof of the convex nature of tho surface may be added tho 
vr.ay in which Jr ship, sailing in any direction, is gradually lost sight of as it 
recedes from tho observer: the hull first djaappears, tlicn the lower masts and 
sails, and finally tlio top-masts. Again, tho s iiadow of the ear th, as projected 
on tlio moon in a lunar eclipse, is that which would be produced by a globular 
body. 
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8. The angle ■which AD makes with the liorizoutal plane 
through^ is called the dejwessipnor It 

varies with the height of AJ3 and is the complement of the 
angle DAC, and therefore equal to the angle at the centre 
DC A. 

;■ If AB = h, BC=r, ACD^B, and the arc BD=x, we 
find 

COB0i=— X=i7'B, 
r + A 

whence the dip and the distance of the visible horizon will 
be known when the height above the surface and the radius 
of the earth are known.'*' 

If A is small, then approximatel|^ 

Ejects of a change of station. 

9. Let us now return to the observations on the stars, 
and snppose that the observer proceeds to some new station, 
and there recommences his series of operations as in Art. 3. 
He may perhaps discover some new portions of the heavens 
containing new stars, or he may lose some which he could 
see before, but he will find, however far he may have 
travelled, that all the stars previously observed retaijtAhnir 
relative positions unaltered; that they generate cones of 
exactly the same magnitude as before, in precisely the same 
time as before ; and that the only change is in the incli- 
nation of the common axis of those cones to the horizontal 


* On account ot refraction these results will not bo exactly correct. Hays 
from a point beyond J) will be seen and reach A in a direction nboye DA. The 
angle of depression 0 will therefore be diminished, and the visible distance aj 
increased; 0— is found to be the reduced value of the one, and a:+ ■[IjX the 
increased value of the other. See Art. 236. 
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.plane, wiiich inclination may be either greater or less ac- 
cording to the direction in which he has gone. 

Therefore the axis about which the stars revolve seems 
to pass through every place on the earth’s surface, and the 
stars preserve the same position relatively to it and to one 
another for every observer. 

10. But this forces upon us another conclusion. If the 
angular distances between the stars do not alter, however 
-Jtnuch we may change our position on the earth, it must 
be that the earth is a mere point, compared with the dis- 
tances of the stars. For, if two stars A, A! are seen 
under the same angle from several points P, Q, R, S, ... y 
then Q, R, S, ... must all be situated in the surface gene- 
rated by the revolution of the segment of the circle APA' 
about the chord AA ' ; and if a new star A" be observed 
under the same conditions, the points Q, R, S, ... will be 
also in the surfaces similarly described on the chords A A"', 
A' A" ; the same for a fourth star A'", and so on ; but P 
is the only point common to all these surfaces, therefore 
it. is impossible that the angles subtended by the stars 
should really be the same at all places. The explanation 
is that the distances of these places from one another are 
too small, compared with the actual distances of the stars, 
to produce changes in the angles large enough to be de- 
_ tected even with the most refined instruments, and we 
shall hereafter see that angular changes due to displace- 
ments many thousand times greater are still too minute 
for our observation. 

The earth is, then, a mere speck in space as regards 
the distances of the fixed stars : from all points on or 
within its surface, lines drawn to the same fixed star at 
the same instant will be parallel, and all the axes about 
which the heavens seem to revolve will remain fixed and 
parallel to one another. 
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Celestial sjyhcre. 

11. Let the observer novr snrronucl liimself with an 
imaginary spliere, haying a radius perfectly arbitrary — 
yyhether a hundred yards, or a hundred times the distancoof the 
furthest star, is immaterial, but j^erhaps his couceptious will 
be easier with the smaller radius — this will be his celestial 
s^here^ which we must suppose to accompany him in all 
changes of position in such a manner that he may always 
occupy the centre. To this sphere he will refer the places 
of the heavenly bodies, at any instant, by the points whefe 
the lines joining them with the centre cross the surface.* 

Thus if HZRN represent his celestial sphere at the station 
of his first observations, 
the centre 0 coinciding 
with the vertex of the 
•cones in fig., p. 3, then the 
paths of the stars which 
lie respectively in the 
surfaces of the cones A, 

JB, C, D will be repre- 
sented by the intersec- 
tions of these cones with 
the surface of the celes- 
tial sphere, that is, by the 
cixele^ a: A A:\B'BB",ke, 



* It has been generally customary to define the celestial sphere as one having 
an infinitely large radius. The conclusions obtained -vvill be just the same, but 
■when finite magnitudes and this finite space have both to bo represented in 
the figure the reasoning may seem somewhat obscure. 

It is only for the convenience of substituting spherical triangles for solid 
angles that this sphere is at all needed. G'here is in reality no bounding surface 
in the sky, and therefore this sphere does not represent anything, not even the 
apparent vault of the heavens, for that seems nearer to us in the portion near 
the zenith than near the horizon ; -whereas our sphere has the eye for its centre. 
It -ivill be found that all problems of Astronomy, in which the Celestial sphere 
is used, concern only the plane and the dihedral angles which the objects sub. 
tend at' the eye. 
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,-Tlie axis of rotation OP, the common axis of all the 
cones, ■will he perpendicular to the planes of these circles ; 
these planes are therefore all parallel to one another. 

The horizontal plane through 0 will give the great 
circle which is called the horizon. The point 

in the heavens vertically above the observer is called his 
zenith and the opposite point the nadir. They are given 
in the celestial sphere by the vertical line ZON. 

The points P, P', where the axis meets the celestial 
. sphere, are called its poles ; that one which is above the 
horizon in these regions being called the 7i07'th and 
the other the south pole. 

The circles described by the stars are called parallels, 
that one BJ3' whose plane passes through the centre of the 
sphere taking the name of equator. The equator is there- 
fore the great circle whose plane is at right angles to the 
axis of the celestial sphere. 

12. The portions of the celestial sjohere situated above 
the horizon will correspond to the visible part of the heavens. 
The stars situated in the equator B'BB" have their paths 
bisected by the horizon, and are therefore as long above 
as below it ; those whose paths are farther from the 
elevated pole will be a shorter time above the horizon, 
those which are nearer to it a longer time ; the duration 
in every case being the same fraction of the whole diurnal 
period that the arc of the parallel above the horizon is of 
the whole circumference of that parallel. Those stars whose 
parallels are entirely above the horizon, and which conse- 
quently never set, are called circumpolar stars. 

The great circle EZPB which passes through the zenith 
Z and the pole P is called the i7ieridian of ti^e observer. 

The straight line SOB, in which the plane of the meri- 
dian meets the plane of the horizon, is called the meridian 
line, and the points B and S the noi'th and south points. 
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Tlie horizontal line which is perpenclicnlar to the nortli^ 
and sonth line is called the east and xoeet line, and its ex- 
tremities the east and west points. 

Since the meridian plane contains OP it will he per- 
pendicnlar to the plane of the equator, and because it 
contains OZ it will also he perpendicular to the plane of 
the horizon, and therefore B'B", the intersection of these- 
planes, will he perpendicular to the meridian plane, and will 
coincide with the east aud west line. 

Hence the intersections of the equator and horizon determine . 
the east and loest points. 

Altitude, Azimuth, Zenith distance. Culmination. 

13. It is often necessary to describe the position which 
a star or other heavenly body occupies at a given instant 
on the observer’s celestial sphere. This may be done by 
referring it to the meridian and horizon. 

Let the figure represent the upper half of the observer’s 
celestial sphere ; .Z", P the 
zenith and pole; HOR 
the meridian line ; E, W 
the east and west points. 

Every plane through OZ 
will be a vertical plane, 
and its intersection with 
the celestial sphere is 
called a vertical circle or, simply, a vertical. 

Of these, the vertical which passes through the east and 
west points, and is perpeudicular to the meridian, is called 
the prime vertical. 

Let ZST be a vertical passing through a star S, whose 
diurnal path is the circle ASMA. It is obvious that the 
position of the star will be known when we know the angle 
MZS, between the meridian aud the vertical, and the arc 
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■ TS which measnres the augle TOS between the star and 
the horizon. 

The angle MZS, or its equivalent the arc IIT, is called 
the azimiUh, and is nsnally reckoned from the sonth towards 
the cast or west when the north imle is above the horizon, 
and from the north in the other case.* 

The other angle TOS is called tlie altitude of the star. 
The angle ZOS^ the complement of the altitude, is called 
the zenith distance, and may replace the altitude as one 
of the coordinates of the star’s position. 

14. The zenith distance diminishes as the star approaches 
the meridian ; for, if SP be joined by an arc of a great 
circle, the spherical triangle ZSP will have the two sides 
SP, PZ constant wliile the angle P diminishes, therefore 
the third side ZS also diminishes, and the star attains its 
greatest altitude in the meridian. It is then said to 
eidmuiatc. Those stars which never set will cross the 
meridian again below the pole, and liave there' their least 
altitude. 

The cidinination of a celestial body is the instant of its 
attaining its greatest altitude. In the case of a star this 
coincides with the meridian passage, bnt for a body whose 
distance from the pole is changing the culmination may 
take place a little before or a little after. See Art. 215. 

Declination and Right Ascension. 

13. The altitude and azimuth, which thus define the 
position of a heavenly body, refer to one particular instant 
and one particular place of observation. Not only are these 
elements undergoing constant and rapid changes, owing 
to the diurnal motions, but they also differ, as we shall 


» Sometimes the Bupplcment.iry angle PZS is called tlie Azimutb, but .ail 
nrobignity is avoided by specifying tbo point from which it is reckoned : thus 
N. 80“ E. Li the same ns S. 100° E. 
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presently find, at tlie same instant, for observers at different- 
places. We may, however, by referring the places of the 
heavenly bodies to the equator instead of the horizon, obtain 
elements entirely independent of the observer’s position; 
and, as far as the fixed stars are concerned, nearly inde- 
pendent of the time, their very slow change, to which we 
shall have to refer hereafter, amounting to only a few 
, seconds of arc in the course of a year. 

The declination of a star is its distance from the equator 
measured by the arc of great circle which passes through 
the star and the pole. This great circle is called the star’s 
declination circle^ and accomqmnies the star in its diurnal 
courser 

Tire declination is either north or south, according to 
the side of the celestial equator 
on which the star is situated. 

Thus if .21(3 be the celestial 
equator, P the north pole, 

P' the south pole. A, B two 
stars whose declination circles ^ 
are PAaP\ PbBP', then Aa, 

Bb are the declinations of 
these stars, the first being 
north and the second south. 

The polar distance is the complement of the declination; 
therefore PA and PB are the north polar distances of the 
two stars, the one being less, the other greater than 90°. 

16. The right ascension of a star is the angle made 
by its declination circle with that of some determinate point 
in the celestial equator. It is measured by the arc of 
the equator intercepted between them, reckoned eastward 
through 360°. 

Thus if ilf be the chosen point, PMP' its declination circle, 
then the right ascension of the stars A and B will be Ma, Mb 
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rcspcctiveh’. The diftercncc of right Jisccnsion ^-ill be 
ab, 'wliich is iudopcmlcnt of Jf. 

Since the riglit nseension and declination of a star arc 
coordinates of its position at the time, a register of these, 
together with their animal change, if any be fotuul, will 
enable ns to identify a star once observed. Such a register 
is called a Catalogue of Stars, and its correctness is of the 
highest importance in Astronomy. The delicate inetrn- 
ments and means of ohservation, which we shall have to 
describe hereafter (Chaps, in., iv., v.), arc especially intended 
for the verification and extension of this register. 

When very great accuracy is not required, the register 
may be a globe on which the circles corresponding to the 
equator and the different declination circles and parallels 
arc traced at certain intervals apart, and the stars arc 
marked on this globe in positions corresponding to those 
they occupy in the celestial sphere. 

Instead of a globe a plane surface may be used, on which 
the positions arc mapped according to certain rules of pro- 
jection. This, though a less faithful rejn’csentation of the 
heavens than the globe, will be more couveuient for many 
purposes. 

Many of the stars have received particular names, but 
their number precludes the irossibility of doing this for all 
of them, — so the ancients very early divided them into 
groups, or constellations, ns they arc called, to which they 
attached names, in some eases suggested by fanciful resem- 
blances to figures of men and animals, but in others in a 
verj" arbitrary and confusing maimer. The stars of each 
constellation are named in order of brilliancy by letters of the 
Greek Alphabet attached to them, as, a 2'auri, ft Orionis, &c. 

We must leave the particular declination circle, whence 
the right ascensions are mcasui'cd, to be chosen hereafter. 
For reasons to be then explained, it will be convenient to 
take it not jmssing through any particular star, but through 
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a iDoint wliicli, tliongli imrtalciug of tlie general diurnal ■ 
motion, is reall}^ altering its position witli respect to tliem, 
altliongli at a rate so slow that tlie wliole amount of change 
is only a few seconds annually. 

Sidereal Day, Sidereal Time, Hour Angle. 

, 17. The uniform revolution of the whole system of stars 
around the polar axis takes i)lace from east to west, and 
is accomplished in what is called a sidereal day. This 
day is about 4 minutes shorter than an ordinary day, and 
clocks adjusted to keep sidereal time are called sidereal 
clocks. The whole day is divided into 24 hours, and the 
sidereal clock reckons onward from 1.2.3 to 24. 

The sidereal clock is so adjusted as to mark Oh. Om. Os. 
when the selected point (Art. 16), from which the right 
ascensions are reckoned, crosses the meridian of the observer. 
This point is called the first j>oint of Aries, so that the 
correct definition of a sidereal day is “ the interval between 
two consecutive transits of the first point of Aries ; ” and 
the sidereal time at any instant is “ the number of sidereal 
hours, minutes, &c., since the last preceding transit of the 
first point of Aries.” 

It will be at once obvious that the different stars will 
succeed each other across the meridian in the order of their 
right ascension, and that, on account of the uniformity-of- 
the motion, the right ascension of each star, when reduced 
to time at the rate of 24 hours for 360°, or 1 hour for 15°, 
will give the sidereal time when that star comes to the 
meridian. 

18. The angle which the declination circle of a star 
makes with the meridian, viz. the angle SDZ, is called the 
hour angle. 

The hour angle SVZ and the j)olar distance SD may be 
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_fiHfployed as coordinates of 
the star’s position on the 
celestial sphere of the ob- 
server instead of the altitude 
and azimuth. 

A knowledge of the hour 
angle of a star will, on ac- 
count of the uniform rate at 
which it varies, at once give 
the time the star will take to 
reach the meridian if it be on the east side of it, or the 
time elapsed since it crossed the meridian if it be on the 
west side. 

When a star is in the meridian one-half of its visible path 
is accomplished. Thus if AIIA! be the parallel described by 
the star, A, A! being the points of rising and setting re- 
spectively, HZPR the meridian, the two spherical triangles 
APH, A! PH are right-angled at E, have the side PH 
common, and PA = PA! since the star’s polar distance does 
not change, therefore the hour angle APM at rising e(iuals 
the hour angle A' PM at setting. 
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For the convenience of reference, most of the terms intrOcL- 
dneed in this first chaj)ter are here collected, and their 
connection shown on a single figure. 

Observer’s celestial sphere. 



0... Observer. 
i2Ei7TT^. .. Horizon. 

Z... Zenith. 

/S...Star, 

jlil/JL'... Parallel of star. 

OP. ..Polar axis. 

P... North pole. 

UZli . . . M eridiau . 
jyp... Meridian line. 

The position S of a star at any instant may he determined 
by either of the three following systems of coordinates, vizv 

(i) ST, the altitude (or SZ, the zenith distance), and 
UT, the azimuth ; 

(ii) PiTjthe declination (or SP, the north polar distance), and 
YiT, the right ascension ; or 

(iii) SP, the north polar distance, and 
SPZ, the hour-angle. 


P.. .North point. 

Pi.. South point. 

Vertical of star, 

TFZJ?... Prime vertical. 
i?...East point. 

IP... West point. 

EQ TP... Equator. 

PSK . . .Declination circle of star. 
Y...“ First point of Aries.” 


Chapter n. 


THE EARTH. 

IQ. We have already said that a change of inclination 

the polar axis to the horizontal plane will usually ac- 
company a change of the observer’s station. We shall 
now enter more fully into the circumstances of these changes, 
shewing how they are explained by the globular form of 
the earth, and also in what manner they will enable us 
to arrive at 9 . hnowledge of its size. 

Axis of the Earth, Terrestrial Mericliaji, Equator. 

20. Let the large sphere in the accompanying figure 
Represent the earth, C the centre, and let A be the first 
station of the observer, p'p the constant direction of the 
polar axis, and the small sphere round A the observer’s 
celestial sphere. 

, jLF drawn parallel to jAp will determine the pole P, the 
tangent plane HAR at A will determine the horizon, and 
the zenith Z will he found by producing CA to meet the 
observer’s celestial sphere, 

. Let HR he the meridian line, then PAR is the angular 
elevation of the pole above the horizon, or the altitude of 
the pole, and ZAP its zenith distance ; and if we draw 
the diameter SCN of the earth parallel to pp, the zenith 
distance of the pole at A will also he measured hy the 
angle ACJR. 

Since the meridian plane at A contains AP and passes 
through (7, it will contain the diameter SCN ; its intersection 
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■with the surface of the earth "will therefore he the greVi^fe-^ 
circle SAJN'. 



21. Let the observer travel along this great circle towards 
the elevated pole to some second station B. 

The pole P being determined, as before by means of a 
parallel BP to and the vertical line CBZ giving the 
new zenith Z, we see that the' zenith has appr'ba'&hed-the..^ 
pole by an angle equal to the difference between ZAP and 
ZBP, or between ACN and BCM, that is, by the angle 
AOB, 

By an observer ignorant of, or not attending to, the 
curvature of the earth, the change would be attributed to 
a motion of the pole which, carrying with it the parallels 
of the stars, would seem to have moved towards the zenith 
■by that quantity. This way of considering the motion is 
perfectly adequate to a mere description of the phenomenon, 
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and, with this understanding, we shall occasionally make 
iise of it. 

If we refer to the figure (p. 8) we shall see that the 
effect of an approach of P to ^ will be that the parallels of 
the stars will make a smaller angle with the horizon, the 
number of circumpolar stars will increase, and some of those 
which before remained a short time above the horizon will 
now never he’ seen. 


^,22; That diameter SN' of the earth which is parallel 
to the constant direction of the line about which the stars 
revolve is called the axis of the earth, and the points N 
and S poles of the earth. 

A terrestrial meridian is any great circle whose plane 
passes through the axis of the earth. 

This definition holds when we consider the earth as a sphere or as a figure 
of revolution 5 and in that case, the various stations A, B, &c., along the curve 
SABN' will obviously have their meridian planes coincident with the plane 
SABN, But, supposing the earth not to be a figure of revolution, we shall give 
the following definition : “ A terrestrial meridian is the locus of all points on 
the surface which have their meddian planes parallel.” The curve will not 
necessarily be a plane curve. 

The great circle QQ\ whose plane is perpendicular to 
the earth’s axis, is called the teri'estrial equator, and all 
small circles parallel to the equator as AA' are called 
parallels. 


^ 23. Let the observer continue his journey along the 

same meridian till he reaches the pole N. There Z and P 
will coincide, and the dinrnal paths of the stars will be 
perpendicular to the vertical line, and therefore parallel to the 
horizon ; the horizon itself will coincide with the equator. 
Ho star will ever rise or set, and the visible heavens will he 
confined to those portions which are on the same side of’ 
the equator as the elevated pole. 

The observer has then what is sometimes c,a\\&di a parallel 
sphere, the different circumstances of which will he obvious 

c2 
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from the examination of the 
figure. There is no definite 
meridian, since the zenith 
and pole coincide, or rather 
every great circle through 
the zenith is a meridian. 

There will be no east or 
west line, nor in fact any 
other direction but south, 
supposing to be the north 
polCr 

24. If instead of advancing from A (fig. p. 18) towards the 
elevated pole, the observer travels in the exactly opposite 
direction, a contrary effect will be produced, — the pole will 
gradually recede from the zenith, and when the traveller 
reaches the terrestrial equator at Q, the poles P, P' will be 
in the horizon, and the zenith will be a point of the celestial 
equator. The parallels of 
the stars will all cut the 
horizon at right angles and 
be bisected by it, so that 
half their course will be 
above, and half below — P 
every part of the heavens 
becoming visible in each 
revolution. The sphere is 
then called a splie?'e. 

25. Continuing his joui'ney in the same direction along 
the meridian from Q towards S, the other pole will now 
become the elevated pole, and the stars round it the cir- 
cumpolar stars. The sequence of phenomena being precisely 
the same as on the other side of the terrestrial equator,' the 
south pole gradually approaching thezenith, and the parallels. 
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the stars about the north pole disappearing one after the 
' other below the horizon. 

26. The observer has hitherto been supposed to move 
along the same terrestrial meridian. Let us now take him 
to a new station A' on a different meridian NA'Q'S, and 
suppose A! to be on the circle through A parallel to 
the terrestrial equator. 

The two radii CA, CA’ make equal angles with the axis 
_^of the"“earth, and therefore the zeniths of the two places 
A, A', though having different directions in space, will be 
equally distant from the pole of each observer’s celestial 
sphere (Art. 20) ; but the phenomena of diurnal motion 
depend on the altitude of the pole ; and consequently the 
very same phenomena will be perceived at A' as at A, 
though not at the same time ; a star which passes through 
the zenith of A will have passed through the zenith of A' 
some time before, and through the zeniths of all places in 
the parallel A' A in succession. 

The horizons of the two places will also intercept different 
parts of the heavens at the same instant, but the very same 
portions will successively, and in the same order, present 
themselves. 


Magyiitiide of the Earth. 

~ S7. We have seen (Art. 21) that the angle ACB sub- 
tended by the arc AB of a meridian is equal to the difference 
between the zenith distances of the pole at the two stations. 
Hence, assuming the observer to have measured these zenith 
distances, and also the distance travelled, he will know the 
arc AB and the angle at the centre, and from these the 
magnitude of the radius may be calculated. 

Instead of the change of zenith distance of the pole he 
may take the change of meridian zenith distance of any star ; 
for, since the star’s angular distance from the pole is constant, 
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the alteratiou in the meridian zenith distance of the forme.^ 
•will he equal to that of the latter.* N 

The length of the earth’s radius will, hy this means, he 
found to he something less than 4000 miles. 


Latitude and Longitude. 

28. The different places on the surface of the earth are 
distinguished from one another hy their latitude andlongitnde. 

The geographical latitude or simply the latitude is the 
angle between the zenith and the celestial equator at the 
place, or, which is the same thing, the angle between 
the vertical line and the plane of the equator. Thus at 
A (fig. p. 18) the latitude is the angle ZAJL. 

The geocentric latitude of a place is the angle subtended 
at the centre of the earth hy the arc of meridian intercepted 
between the place and the equator. Thus, AQ being the 
meridian of A, the geocentric latitude of A will be the 
angle ACQ. 

Considering the earth as a sphere the angle ZAE will 
be equal to the angle ACQ, and the geographical and 
geocentric latitudes will be the same ; but the distinction 
will be essential if we find the spherical shape not to be 
the true one (see chap. xvi). 

29. Places on the equator QQ' have latitude 0°, and the 
latitudes increase from 0° to 90° on each side of the equator, 
being reckoned north or south, according as the place is 
towards the north or south pole. The latitudes of two 
places A, A on the same parallel will be the same. 

30. The angle PAZ, the complement of ZAE, is called 
the co-latitude. 


* Thi3 method was employed by Erastosthenes (230 n.o.), except, that he used 
the meiidian zenith distance of the sun instead of that of a fixed star. 
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- It will be nseful to reniatk tbat PAJR, being tbe cotnple- 
f ment of FAZ, will be ec[nal to ZAE ; that is, the elevation 
cf the pole above the horizon is equal to the latitude of the 
place. 


31. The longitude of a place is the angle made by its 
meridian plane with some one fixed meridian plane arbitrarily 
chosen, and is measured by the arc of eq^nator intercepted 
between these two meridians. 

The longitudes are reckoned from the fixed meridian 
■“dihrongh 180° on each side, one being east and the other 
west. 


The Phenomena of Diurnal Motion explained by a, 
Rotation of the Earth. 

32, We have so far supposed that the motion of the stars 
is a real motion, and that the earth is the fixed stationary 
body which it appears to ns to be. We know, however, 
that the appearances of motion are frequently deceptive, and' 
that it is often hard, when. two things are in relative motion* 
to determine whether either of them, and, if either, which 
of them is absolutely at rest. Thus, when we are in a 
railway carriage moving smoothly along, the houses and 
trees appear to move in the opposite direction ; and it is 
only onr memory and our reason which tell ns that it is we, 
and not they, that move. But, on ariving at a 
station whence other trains are departing, it is often difficult 
to say, when looking at these from our own carriage, whether 
we ourselves have stopped and the other trains have com- 
menced moving, or whether the motion is entirely ours, or 
partly ours and partly theirs. 

33. Accordingly, let us now suppose the stars to be 
stationary, and examine what kind of motion must be at- 
tributed to the earth, in order that, on this hypothesis also, 
the same appearances may be produced ns we have already 
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oliserved and recorded on the hyiiothesis of a stationary earth 
and moving stars. 

Suppose the earth to turn nniformly about its axis SN 
from west to east, or in the 
opposite direction to that of 
the diurnal motion of the 
stars ; and suppose it to accom- 
plish its revolution exactly in 
that period wliich we found to 
be common to all the stars ^ 

An observer at A will, 
after a certain interval, be 
carried to A'. His radius 
CA' will make with CN the 
same angle as before, and therefore the zenith of his celestial 
sphere, determined by the prolongation of GA\ will be at 
a constant angular distance from the point found by drawing 
A'P' parallel to CN. But A'P' will be in the meridian 
plane NA'Q', which, turning with the earth, always passes 
through the same places on its surface ; and therefore A'P' 
will not only always point to the same place in the heavens, 
but will also retain a fixed direction relatively to the observer 
and the terrestrial objects around him. 

This is exactly the phenomenon observed, and the points 
of the celestial sphere determined by this fixed direction we 
have called the celestial poles. 

Again, the stars which were in the meridian plane I^AQ 
of the observer when he was at A will no longer be so when 
he has been carried to A' ; but, on account of their immense 
distance, they will all be found in a plane through A'P' 
parallel to PfAQ; and they will therefore be on the west 
of the observer’s present meridian plane, which has become 
JS^A'Q', the angle between the meridian and the great circle 
in which they lie being precisely the angle QCQ' through 
■^hich the earth itself has turned ; and, as we suppose the 
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'^artli to tarn uniformly, the stars -will appear to move towards 
^the west at a rate which also is uniform.] 

84. Hence, whether we assume the stars to he in motion 
as one connected system about an axis through the earth 
at rest, or suppose the stars stationary and the earth to 
revolve in the opposite direction with the same angular 
velocity about this same axis, there is nothing in either 
supposition inconsistent with the appearances presented, and 
— have so far nothing to guide us in our choice of the 
explanation. 

If the stars move, their declination circles will, one after 
the other, cross the meridian of the observer. If it is the 
earth that moves, then the meridian plane of the observer, 
carrying his zenith and horizon v/ith it, will travel from 
west to east across the stars, and coincide with each declina- 
tion circle in turn, the zenith during revolution retaining 
the same angular distance from the pole, and therefore 
describing that small circle of the celestial sphere whose 
declination equals the latitude of the place. 

Althongh the solution of problems concerning the apparent 
positions of the heavenly bodies will be correctly obtained 
on either supposition, and convenience alone need influence 
our selection, we may proceed at once to shew which of 
these two suppositions is the more probable. 


Arguments in favour of the Earth! s Rotation. 

35. 1°. If we suppose the earth to turn about its axis 
in 24 hours, places at the equator will move through some- 
thing like 25000 miles in that time, or about f of a mile 
in a second. This velocity is great, but the other hypothesis 
will give to the stars, which we have reason to suppose to 
be bodies of enormous magnitirde compared with the earth, 
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velocities infinitely greater — velocities wliicli can only b£h 
reckoned by millions of miles in a second. ’ 

2°. The uniform period in which all the stars perform 
their circuit is, as we have seen, easily explained if the earth 
revolve ; but the stars must have some rigid physical con- 
nexion if the motion be thehs, as it is beyond the limits 
of probability that an immense number of unconnected bodies 
should all describe circles of various dimensions in exactly 
the same time. 

That the stars are not so connected is shewn by what 
are called double stars, which alter their relative position 
as if revolving one round the other : moreover the sun, moon, 
and planets partake of this general diurnal motion and move 
independently of the stars. 

Simplicity of explanation is therefore manifestly in favour 
of the earth’s rotation. 

3°. An argument may also be drawn from the shape of 
the earth. Our rongh measurements have told us that it 
is spherical ; but a more exact determination will shew it 
to be an oblate spheroid, whose equatorial diameter is some 
264 miles longer than its polar diameter. .This flattening at 
the poles is just the kind of effect that would be produced 
by rotation in a fluid, or semi-fluid mass, such as the earth 
is supposed to have originally been. 

4°. The observations made on the sun and plahets-shew- 
that all these bodies, several of which are much larger than 
the earth, have a motion of rotation about axes through 
their centre. 


Proofs of the Earth's Rotation. 

36. 5°. But we are not left to rely on probabilities only j 
proofs of the earth’s rotation can be obtained by direct 
experiment. 
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Let OA be a radius of a revolving sphere, B a point in 
i.OA produced. Suppose a body 
let fall from B to be attracted 
towards 0. The body will reach 
the sphere at some point C, de- 
scribing as it falls a curve BG, 
because at B it has a velocity 
of projection perpendicular to 
OB. 

''Let B' be the point which 
it would have reached, in the 
same time, if not let fall. Join OB' cutting the sphere in 
A1 the new position of A . Then, the force being central, and 
the velocity and direction of motion the same at B for both 
paths BB' and B G, the area OB G will be equal to the area 
OBB ' ; therefore C will fall beyond A ' — the magnitude of 
A' G depending on the height AB and on the angular velocity. 

If then the earth be at rest, the vertical BA, as shewn 
by a plumb line, is the direction which a falling body will 
pursue j but if there be any rotation of the earth from west 
to east, the body will fall to the eastward of the foot A' 
of the plumb line B'A'. 

The preceding investigation applies to an experiment 
supposed to be made at the equator ; for we have assumed 
the rotation to be about an axis perpendicular to the plane 
. OBB'. 

Let us next consider A a 
place in -north latitude, and let 
the rotation take place, as 
indicated by the arrow,, from 
west to east. 

A will describe the parallel 
AA', whereas the body let 
fall from B in OA produced 
will be moving at right angles 
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to the meridiau plane NAH, and be acted on by a fore?;' 
towards the centre of the earth; consequently its path^^ 
BC will be in the plane of the great circle AIAC, which 
touches the parallel in A. Therefore C should be, not 
only east of A as before, but also south of it. 

But BA and BA will no longer be the directions of the 
plumb line ; for the rotation about B 0 will cause the line 
to diverge in the direction BP, south of BA, in such a 
manner that the earth’s attraction and the tension of the 
string acting on the plummet P may have a resultant per- 
pendicular to NO. 

If \ be the latitude of the place, w tlae angular velocity 
of the earth, r its radius,/ the resultant acceleration, 

f —rccr cosX, 

and if h be the height BP, and mg the tension of the string, 
m being the mass of the plummet, 

AP = h sin ABP = 

9 ^9 

Now, let the meridian NA cut the great circle ACm Q, then 
AQ is approximately the southerly deviation of the falling 
body ; and if t be the time of falling, we have ANQ — a>L 
Therefore, from the right-angled triangle NA Q, 

. NA ^NQ 

tan , cot — cos cot, 

■J* rt* * 


sm 


sm 


NQ-NA 

r _ 1 — cos cot 
N^Q + NA 1 + cos cot ’ 


. AQ 

sin — ^ 

’’ ^ v,(ot 

- 1 ), = tan — , 
sin 2 a, 2 


rco^t^ 


^ Q—-Y~ sin 2 X, approximately, 
= AP, since li = \gf. 
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^^4prefore, when B reaches B', the plummet P will be at Q ; 
,'that' is, there will be no southerly deviation of the falling body 
relatively to the actual vertical BB. 

The resistance of the air has been neglected, but when 
this is taken into account the conclusion is still the same.* 
If, on the one hand, the time of descent is increased which 
would tend to make the body fall nearer the equator, the 
impulses it receives from the particles of air, which are 
describing circles about the axis, tend to bring it back towards 
- -the jidle, and one effect is found to counteract the other. 

The easterly deviation measured by QC may be very 
approximately obtained as follows : the area OP C described 
by. the falling body under the action of the central force 
at 0 will be approximately equal to OBB'. Take away 
the equals AO A' and AOQ, and we have 

area BAAB'^ QOC + ABC, 
but the curve BC is approximately a parabola, therefore 
A.AQ=lr.QC+§A.(AQ+QC), 

4/i 

\r. Q C= yir cot COS X, neglecting — compared with I, 
QG=%h<)3t cosX. 


The experiments which have been made with the greatest 
care by different persons all tend to confirm the results 
here obtained, and the amounts of easterly deviation, though 
small, agree closely with the theoretical values calculated 
on the supposition that the earth revolves on its axis 
once in 24 hours. In some of the experiments a small 


* Vide La Place 3/tc. Cih vol. I. p. 98, and vol. n. p. 104. Also Tha 
JEarth and its ilecfianism, by H. Worms, F.E.A.S., F.G-.S., whicli contains a 
lull account of tlie various experimental proofs of the rotation of the earth. 
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northerly and in others a small southerly deviation 
observed j hnt these, like the small differences between 
the observed and the calculated values of the easterly 
deviation, are due to errors which cannot be avoided, such 
as currents of air or slight vibrations of the ball when 
set free. 

37. 6°. Two experiments devised a few years ago by 
Mons. Foucault are still more satisfactory, because the 
effects are more observable. 

The first is known as the pendulum experiment, and may 
be explained in the following manner ; Assume the earth 
to be in motion with an angular velocity (&>) from west 
to east ; and, first, suppose a pendulum suspended over, 
the north pole of the earth and there made to oscillate. 
There would be no force acting 
on the pendulum out of the 
plane of oscillation, and there- 
fore that plane would retain 
a fixed position in space ; and, 
the earth revolving under it 
from west to east, the diffe- 
rent meridians would, one 
after the other, coincide with 
the j)laue of oscillation ; the 
apjDareut effect to a person 
at the pole, and not aware of his own motion, being a 
gradual shifting of the plane of oscillation from east to 
west ; a complete revolution being accomplished in one 

•’"y (!)• 

Next, suppose the peudulum to be placed at the equator ; 
the bob of the pendulum before the oscillations begin will 
partake of the general motion of rotation round the axis 
of the earth parallel to the plane of the equator, and, in 
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willtever direction the pen- 
dulum be set in motion, there 
is nothing to cause a dis- 
turbance of the plane of os- 
cillation relatively to the 
horizontal plane, since all 
parts of- the horizontal plane 
in -the immediate vicinity of 
the bob of the pendulum 
^will 'alsd' have the same com- 
mon velocity of rotation. 

This will not be the case at a place off the equator, 
because there those parts of the horizontal plane just under 
the pendulum which are nearest to the pole will have 
less velocity than those nearest the equator, and an apparent 
motion of the plane of oscillation with respect to the plane 
of the meridian will be the consequence. 

Let A be a place in the north latitude 
velocity a about the axis OF 
may be resolved into twoj 
the first eo cos A OP, or co sin % 
about OA, and the other 
0 ) cos P OB about an axis OB 
perpendicular to OA (Ronth’s 
Rigid Dynamics, p. 120), 

Their effects may be con- 
sidered separately ; the rota- 
tion about 'OB will produce 
no disturbance since A would 
be like a point in the equator with respect to that axis ; 
but the rotation about OA wiE have the same effect as 
in the first case considered — ^that of a pendulum at the pole. 
The angular velocity being w sin X, the time of a complete 


The angular 



revolution will be 


2Tr 


w siu\ 


27r 

but is one day ; therefore 
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the time will be 24 cosec X. hours. lu the latitude of 
bridge this will be about 30 J hours. 

Now a pendulum suspended in this manner will not 
oscillate long enough to make a comjdete circuit, but it 
will do so during a sufficient time to enable us to verify 
that there is a displacement of the plane of oscillation, andj 
by a simple proportion, we can ascertain that if it con- 
tinued at the same rate it would agree with the result 
obtained.* 

If the earth did not rotate we should have no means 
of explaining this result. 

38. The other experiment, imagined by Mons. Foucault, 
is independent of the earth’s attraction. 

If a body, symmetrical with respect to an axis through 
its centre of gravity, be made to rotate about that axiSj 
the centre of gravity alone being supported and the axis 
free to move in any manner round it, it may be shown 
that no change will take place in the direction of the axis 
in space, provided no force but gravity act upon the body 
(Routh’s Eigid Dy7ianiics). 

By an ingenious contrivance, called a gyroscope, Mons.- 
Foucault obtained this permanent axis, and verified that only- 
when parallel to the earth’s axis did it retain a j)ermanent 
direction with respect to surrounding objects. In all other 
positions it moved just as the stars seem to move, and- 
would, in fact, if pointed towards any particular star, have, 
continued to point to this star during the whole time that 
its rotation lasted. The stars therefore have permanent 


• For the success of the expeviment several precautions must be observed.- 
The pendulum must be as long as possible in order that the angle of vibration 
maj’ be small, and the motion should originate by an impulse on the bob in 
the position of rest; for, if the motion is obtained by drawing the pendulum' 
out of the vertical, and when perfectly steady, setting it free, the projection of 
the bob on the horizontal plane will be approximately a straight line, but 
really an elongated ellipse, whose major axis, however, would have the east to^ 
west displacement mentioned above . — {Quarterly Journal of Mathematics 1858.) 
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.^i^fections in space, and thus we have another independent, 
proof that the apparent diurnal motion of the stars belongs 
in reality to the earth. 

39. We shall, however, continue to speak of the rising 
and setting of the heavenly bodies and of their crossing our 
meridian, although we now know that strict astronomical 
language would require ns to say, in the one case, that the 
plane of the horizon is sinking below, or rising above, the 
body and, in the other, that the plane of the meridian 
IS crossing it. But, as already stated in Art. 34 , when 
concerned with questions which involve only the apparent 
directions, either supposition may be made use of. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 

40. We must interrupt our observations to explain tlie 
construction and use of some of tbe instruments by means 
of which the coordinates of the stars’ positions may be- 
ascertained with extreme precision. 

The ancient astronomers generally divided their instru- 
ments to 10', and although some observations are found 
recording much smaller sub-divisions, they are not entitled 
to much confidence. The latitude of Alexandria, as deter- 
mined by Ptolemy, differs by about a quarter of a degree 
from that which is given at present.* 

Tycho Brahd (1570), whose instruments and methods of 
observation were greatly superior to those of former astro- 
nomers, carried the division of some of his instruments to 
every minute, and could still further estimate to 10". This 
required instruments of a very large size, which conse- 
quently became unwieldy and liable to derangement from 
their weight. The precision besides was only apj)arent, for 
the telescope was not yet known, and his only means of 
pointing was by plain sights or projecting pinnules of metal,.. 
having slits in them, through which the star was observed. 
The uncertainty from this cause very far outweighed the 
supposed accuracy of the division. It may be said that 
before the invention of the telescope the positions of the 
stars could scarcely be ascertained to within 5'. j 


* Delambre, Astrononixe Moderns, i. 37. 

t Flamsteed found that the fixed stars in Tycho Brahe's catalogue were 
generally 5' or G' in error, and in some instances even more. (Baily’s Life of 
Flamsteed, p. 125.) 
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—Ml. The inveutibn of the telescope ( 1609 ) did not at 
luce get over the difficulty. The first telescopes made were 
- all on the principle of Galileo’s, and they ofiered no means 
of fixing the direction of a star, since there is in them no 
jrosition where cross-wires conld he placed so as to he seen 
directly at the same time as the star. 

The Astronomical telescope, consisting of two convex 
•lenses, was snggested hy Kepler ( 1611 ), hnt Gascoigne ( 1640 ) 
was the first to perceive its value in Astronomical ohserva- 
^tions. The common focns of the two lenses gave a place, 
within the instrument, where cross-wires of reference conld 
he fixed and seen distinctly with the celestial object. He 
at once adapted telescopic sights to his instrnments, and 
was the first who did so with success, hy the help of these 
threads or wires, which enabled him to point the optical 
axis of the telescope with the greatest nicety. 

Improvements in the means of dividing and graduating 
the instruments have since then gone on at a pace commen- 
surate with the requirements of Theoretical Astronomy, and 
in the instruments now in use in all large observatories 
the graduation is, hy the aid of the micrometer (also an 
invention of Gascoigne’s) and of the microscope, estimated 
to a fraction of a second.^ 


Clocks — The ‘Balance’ Clock, 

42. Another event which largely contributed to the 

V 

accuracy of observations, and was second in importance only 
to the discovery of the telescope, was the improvement 
effected in the means of measuring time hy the introduc- 
tion of the pendulum as a regulator of clock mechanism. 
The idea of employing the pendulum for this purpose was 
suggested hy Galileo, who had remarked the apparent 


* For a full and interesting account of the adrance of practical astronomy, and 
of the labours of those eminent men to whom its rapid progress in modem times 
is due, see Grant’s ZTirfory of Ph\/sical Astronomy, p. dSl. 
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isoclironism of tlie vibrations; but Hnygbens (1G5C) first' 
succeeded in constructing a clock on this 2 n'iuciiile. 

The element of time had seldom been emiiloyed by any 
observer, and by none with confidence ; the clocks jireviously 
iu use being liable to constant sources of irregularity. 


43. The best form then known was the Balance clock, 
constructed on the following principle : A cord wrajiped 
round a horizontal cylinder sujiiiorted a heavy weight. The 
action of the weight tended to turn the cylinder, so' that, 
if not restrained, an accelerated motion would be jiroduced. 
But the cylinder was connected with a train of wlieelwork 
in such a manner that the last wheel, a vertical one, was 
obliged to turn 60 times faster than the cylinder. To this 
wheel, called a crown-wheel from its shape, was ajuilied 
the check or restraining power in the following manner : — 
A vertical rod called a verge, placed in front of and nearly 
in contact with the wheel, was moveable about jiivots afc 
its extremities, and had two jirojecting pallets separated 
by a distance equal to the diameter of the wheel. Firmly 
fitted to the verge were two thin projecting arras carrying 
small weights, forming with the verge a kind of cross which 
was called the balance, These arms were jilaced near the 
top, so that when the verge turned upon its pivots they 
passed clear of the wheel. The j^allets were so placed 
(their ^fianes being 90° apart) that the liighest-tqoth of the 
wheel met the upper jiallet and, in its effort to turnTpiiiirecl 
it round, and with it the whole balance. As soon as the 
highest tooth had passed, the lowest tooth found itself 
oiiposed to the lower pallet, and the motion just before given 
to the balance was thus checked and stopped. A reverse 
motion now took jilace to allow this lowest tooth to jiass, 
when the ujiper pallet again came into play, and so on 
alternately. Thus the wheel, always turning the same way, 
gave the balance an oscillating motion, which moderated 
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a3d regulated the velocity of the descending weight and of 
the cylinder. The revolutions of the cylinder served to 
measure time ; its axis, projecting outside of the framework, 
was connected by other wheels and pinions with hands 
indicating hours and minutes on a clock face. By shifting 
the weights along the cross arms of the balance, the rate 
of the clock could he increased or diminished. 

Fig. 1. shews a balance clock which was put up in the 
palace of Charles V. of France, about the year 1370, by 
-'Henri de Vic, a Norman. The figure is taken from 
Berthoud’s liistoirc de la mcsure du temps par les JJorloffcs, 
Paris, 1802 ; but all those parts of the figure which do 
not refer to the action of the weight and balance have beeu 
omitted. It will be seen that the balance B is suspended 
by a cord 3f in order to diminish the friction on the pivots. 
P and Q are the two pallets on the verge PQ, forming 
• with the crown-wheel A what is technically called the 
escapement. The weight TV, acting upon the cylinder C, turns 
the wheel F of 64 teeth. This wheel acts upon the pinion 
G which has 8 leaves, and therefore makes 8 revolutions for 
every one revolution of the cylinder. ' On the same axle 
with G is fixed the wheel II, which therefore revolves at 
the same rate as G. The wheel II has GO teeth, and acts 
upon the pinion K which has 8 leaves ; K therefore turns 

times faster than II, or GO times faster than the cylinder. 
Now, -if the weights s, s on the arms of the balance bo so 
adjusted, by trial, that the crown-wheel A, which is on the 
same axle as K, may make one revolution exactly in a 
minute, the cylinder will make one in an hour; and the 
axle D of the cylinder can be made to communicate this 
motion by another train of wheelwork (not represented in 
the figure) to the hour aud minute hands of a clock face. 

44. "When the weight has run down, aud it is necessary 
to wind it up again, a simple artifice allows of this being 
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done ■without disturbing the hands or any of the wheels 'nr'"' 
pinions which connect the cylinder with the crown-wheel. 
The wheel F is rigidly attached to the axle D, hut the 
cylinder is not. A ratchet-wheel (not given in fig. 1, hut 
shewn in fig. 2), turning with the cylinder and rigidly attached 
to it, is in contact with and a click, fastened to the face 
of F, catches in the teeth of this wheel when the cylinder is 
turned hy the action of the weight, thus producing motion 
in the whole train. But when the clock is being -^vound 
up, and the cylinder is turned in the opposite direction, the' - 
click slijjs over the teeth of the ratchet-wheel, and the 
cylinder turns alone. 

45. Ingenious as was this clock, there were several 
defects in it which rendered it unfit for the delicate purposes 
of Astronomy. In the first place it is obvious that the least 
irregularity in the size or position of the teeth of the wheel 
which acted upon the pallets would allow some of them to 
slip by more rapidly than others, iwoducing a corresponding 
irregularity in the velocity of the descending weight. Again, 
the rapidity with which the oscillations of the balance were 
performed would dejDeud upon the force with which the 
wheel pressed against the pallets, and upon the distribution 
of the mass of the balance relatively to its axis. This 
latter was affected by every change of temperature ; and 
the former, not only by changes of temperature,^ but also 
by the addition of the varying weight of the unwdfirtd'' 
portion of the cord to the descending weight, however slight 
the cord might be. Tycho had some of these clocks, but, 
for the above reasons, he never relied upon them as elements 
of observations. 


The Pendulum Clock. 

46. Huygheus had the haiipy idea of substituting the 
pendulum for the balance in such a manner that the down- 
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'"Wrd motion of tlie weight was regulated by the isochronoas*^ 
oscillations of the pendulum. The mode of escapement was 
the same as in the balance clock, bnt -the verge with the 
two pallets was horizontal, as also the wheel which acted 
upon them. This will be easily understood from fig. 3, 
which is taken from the same work as the former (some 
parts being omitted as before). 

The difference between the balance clock and that of 
Huy^l^s seems slight, but it is essential. In the balance 
./'clock the weight is the cause of, and, to a considerable 
extent, commands the motion. In the pendulum clock the 
weight has no longer the same influence ; the length of 
the pendulum regulates the duration of the oscillations, 
and any variation in the descending weight, or in the 
action of the immediate wheels, may increase or diminish 
the extent of the arc of oscillation, bnt has only a very 
slight effect on its duration. 

The weight, or some other source of power, is still neces- 
sary however to turn the hands and wheels which measure 
the time, and also to maintain the vibration of the pen- 

* The oscillations of a rigid pendulum are not strictly isochronous, as was 
at first imagined by Galileo. Huyghens saw that, in order to be so, the arc 
described by the centre of oscillation must he a cycloid, and not an arc of a 
circle, and his pendulum \vas constructed to produce this effect. The upper 
part terminated in two threads, whicli during the oscillations wrapped upon 
two cycloidal cheeks (as in fig. -J), and thus gave to the centre of oscillation, 
its cycloidal motion. (See Parkinson’s Mtchanica). 

In practice, however, the cycloidal pendulum was not found to give results 
so s<atiBfactory as had been expected ; — ^the theory -which, shewed the oscillations 
to be isochronous, contemplated a simple pendulum, oscillating freely, and took 
no account of the pressure -ivhich resulted from its necessary connection -with 
the escapement and wheelwork. It -was, therefore, soon rejected for the common 
pendulum oscillating about a fixed axis. The oscillation of the latter would he 
isochronous, if the arc described remained always the same ; but it may be 
shewn that the departure from isochronism will be inappreciable so long as the 
oscillations do not extend beyond 2° or 5° on each side of the vertical ; and, 
as a slight pressure or impulse is given to it each time to repair the loss of 
motion due to friction, &o, this tends to maintain the extent of oscillations 
the same, and therefore to produce strict uniformity. 

The cycloidal pendulum was altogether abandoned after the invention of tha 
anchor escapement described on p. 41. 
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dalam. This is done hj'' cansing the slight pressure 
the iiallets to he transmitted to the pendulum by means of 
the forlc S, between the prongs of which, at T, the pen- 
dulum passes, and whose other extremity li is attached 
to the verge FQ. Without this, the pendulum would, 
sooner or later, be brought to rest by the resistance of the 
atmosphere and by friction. 

Instead of the cylinder, Huygheus substituted a pulley, 
over which the cord passed, with a large weight on one 
side and a small one on the other. The cord was liindeiFed"' 
from slipping by covering the circumference of the pulley 
with sharp projecting points. 

47. We have seen how, in the balance clock, the weight 
was wound up again without acting upon the train or 
the hands. The same artifice will clearly apply to the 
pendulum clock, but during the time of re-winding the 
clock stops, and though the error would be unimportant 
among the other irregularities of the balance clock, it could 
not be overlooked in one intended for astronomical purposes. 
To Huyghens is due the following simple means of winding 
up the clock without interfering at all with its regular and 
uniform jDrogress : — 

Suppose V (fig. 5) to be the pulley of Huj^ghens’ clock. 
The cord passing over it, instead of being attached imme- 
diately to the two weights, is an endless cord wMch^j^asses 
under two smooth moveable pulleys from which the weigMS' 
are suspended, and then over another pulley X fixed to the 
framework of the clock. This last jiulley is rough like the 
first to hinder the cord from slipping. A click Z catches 
into the teeth of a ratchet-wheel in the circumference of 
the pulley X, so as to hinder it from turning in the direction 
of the heavier weight, but allows motion in the opposite 
direction. 

When, by the slow and gradual turning of the pulley F, 
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tli'fcT vreiglifc W lias desceaded, and requires to be again 
drawn up, the hand must he applied to the cord at m. By 
pulling downwards, the weight W will be raised, and to 
lowered, with little, if any, alteration in the tensions of the 
strings on each side of F,* and therefore none whatever in 
the going of the clock. 


48. Among the numerous improvements which have been 
mad e in_ the c onstruction of clocks since that time, we shall 
"^551^ particularise a few of the more important. 

T/ie ‘ Anchor ’ Escapement. 

The anchor escapement, so called from its shape, is a 
modification of the verge-and-pallet escapement, and was 
substituted for it by Mr. William Clement, a clockmaker of 
London, about 1680, though the celebrated Hooke claimed 
to have invented it as early as 1666. 

Fig. 6 will explain the action of this escapement. The 
verge AB is horizontal, and the fork 8, with its prongs T, 
is attached to it, and acts upon the pendulum just as in 
Hnyghens’ clock ; but the escapement wheel is vertical, and 
the pallets P, Q are attached to a curved piece projecting from 
the verge, and in the same plane with the escapement wheel, 
of which it embraces a greater or less arc. With each 
swing o;^he pendulum, one of the two pallets catches into 
- uftootlTand stops the wheel ; then, on the return swing, the 
tooth slips by and the wheel begins to turn, until stopped 
by the pallet on the other side, and so on alternately. The 
great advantage of this escapement was its requiring a 
much smaller arc of oscillation in the pendulum, and there- 
fore securinsf much better the isochronism of the oscillations. 

O 

(See note, p. 39). ^ 


* Any slight alteration will be due to the want of uniform vclociU’ in the 
Uiand ; ior instance, at the beginning and end oi each pniV. 
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Gomiyensating Pendulums. 

49. The time of oscillation of the pendulum depends upon 
its length ; it is obvious, therefore, that the expansions and 
contractions due to heat and cold must interfere with its 
uniform rate. Clochs will lose in summer and gain in 
winter. The amount of this loss or gain will vary with 
the material of which the pendulum is composed, because 
all substances have not the same expansib^ty ; but the irre- 
gularity will exist in all. In Huyghens’ cl^k,- Z7 i 5 -a-;^mall 
weight, which, being moved along the pendulum, serves to 
correct the rata of the clock. 

Harrison’s gridiron-pendulum and Graham’s mercurial- 
pendulum, both invented about the year 172G, are ingenious 
and valuable means of counteracting the effect of changes of 
temperature. They are compe7isating pendulums constructed 
by taking advantage of the unequal expansions of different 
substances, and so arranging combinations of them as to 
leave the distance from the centre of oscillation to the 
centre of suspension unaltered at all temperatures, the pen-' 
dulum becoming thus self-adjusting. 

50. The gridiron-pendulum consists of 5 steel and 4 
brass rods, connected at top and bottom by cross pieces of 
brass B, C, JD, E, F, as in fig. 7, where the steel rods are 
represented by dark lines. 

The coefficients of expansion of steel and brass, i.e. the 
quantities by which any length of these metals must be 
multiplied in order to obtain the expansion for an increase 
of temperature of 1° centigrade, are* 

steel *0000107912, 
brass *0000187821, 

or in the proportion of 4 to 7 very nearly. 

Now, on an increase of temperature, the cross piece B 
will be lowered by a quantity proportional to the length 

* Biot’S Physique, Paris, 1824, Tol. I. p. 231, 
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steel rod which connects it with the point of suspen- 
sion A, C will descend hy the same quantity, and, in 
addition, that due to the lengthening of the steel rods from 


B io C. D is carried down with C, but the expansion of 
the brass rods connecting them will bring D up again 
'through Some space. The motion of E downwards will be 
the same as that of H, plus that due to the steel rods join- 
ing them, and so on. 


T he cent re of the bob of the pendnlnm, which is 
— coffinected with i?’ by a steel rod passing freely through the 
cross pieces C and E, will, therefore, increase its distance 
from j 4. by a quantity equal to the expansion of the steel 
rods, minus that of the brass rods. If, therefore, the total 
lengths of the steel rods and brass rods be as 7 : 4, or in 
the inverse proportion of their expansibilities, the distance 
between the point of suspension and the centre of oscillation 
will remain unchanged.* 


51. In Graham’s mercurial-pendnlum (fig. 8),t a glass 
cylinder containing mercury is suspended by a steel rod, 
which supports the bottom of the cylinder. 

The coefficients of linear expansion for I” centigrade are 
mercury *0000600601 =?«, 
glass *0000087572=^. 

Therefore the coefficient of expansion of mercury in a glass 
tube is 

3?7i-2y=*0001626G59, 
and that of steel is *0000107912. 


* The centre of the hob is not necessarily, nor generally, the centre of 
oscillation j hnt in a Beconds-ponanlnm, when the bob is heavy and the rods 
light, the distance between them will be small and sensibly constant. 

t For an account of Graham’s invention, see P/iil. Trans. 172C, See also 
Konth’s Jili/ia Dynamics, 2nd Edition, p. 70, where a strict investigation is 
given of the relative dimensions of the parts of a Graham’s pendulum, when 
the mercury ia enclosed in a c-ist-iron cylindrical jar, into the top of which an iron 
rod is screwed. 
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These are in the ratio of 15 to 1 nearly, therefore if tlir 
cylinder of mercury have about the length of the rod, 
and a sufficient diameter to bring the centre of oscillation 
near the middle of the mass of mercury, the fall of the 
centre due to any expansion of the steel rod will be counter- 
acted by its rise due to the expansion of the mercury. 

52. In the gridiron and mercurial pendulums, the dura- 
tion of an oscillation is made greater or less by movin" the 
bob in the one or the cylinder in the other by means of 
screws which connect them with the rod ; but as they may 
both be over-compensated or under-compensated for changes 
of temperature, Graham’s will have an advantage over 
the other, because it admits of easy correction, which the 
astronomer himself can perform by merely withdrawing or 
adding more mercury. 

Conical pendultm, Spring Godcrno)\ 

53. It will be obvious that the motion of the hands 
produced by the successive beats of the pendulum is inter- 
mittent, the advance being by jerks and starts. The exact 
termination of each second is well marked by the beat (sup- 
posing the pendulum to be a seconds-pendulum), but the 
subdivisions of the seconds can only be obtained by estima- 
tion. The perfection to which Astronomy has now attained 
requires that eveu these fractions of a second should be 
given accurately. 

To obtain a continuous uniform motion, Huyghens 
suggested the use of a conical pendulum,* but it is only within 
the last few years that it has taken a practical form. The 
Astronomer Eoyal employs the rotation of a large conical 
pendulum to govern the motion of a clock. The inclination 
of the pendulum to the vertical soon adjusts itself, so that 


* Jloroloffinm Oscillatorium, p. 157. 
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resistance of the air and the friction of suspension are 
exactly balanced by the force which maintains the motion. 
A motion without jerks and sensibly uniform is the result.* 
A few years earlier (i849), the Messrs. Bond, in America, 
invented the Spring Governor, “consisting of a train of 
clock-work connected with the axis of a fly wheel. It has 
an escapement wheel, into the teeth of which pallets play 
by the oscillation of a pendulum, as in ordinary clocks, the 
wheel being so connected with its axis by a spring as to 
jiUorrthe Ttxis to move while the wheel is detained by the 
pallets.”! The contrivance produces continuous and very 
approximately uniform rotation of the axis. 


* For a detailed description, see Appendix to Greemoich Observations, 185G. 
t Loomis’ Practical Astronomy, p. 79. 
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i^instant at which a celestial body crosses the meridian, and 
for this purpose it consists of a telescope moveable about 
a fixed horizontal transverse axis of rotation. This axis 
points east and west, and the optical axis of the telescope 
is at right angles to it. As the whole instrument turns the 
optical axis never deviates from the plane of the meridian, 
and may be directed towards any point in it. 

The fixed axis of rotation is obtained by having a strong 
tubular piece of metal whose ends terminate in cylindrical 
^jaYofe-exaietry equal in size resting in sockets. These sockets, 
called Fs from their shape, are firmly fastened to two stone 
piers ; but, for the purposes of adjustment, the one admits 
of a small vertical and the other of a small horizontal 
motion by means of fine screws. The geometrical axis of 
the two pivots is the fixed axis of rotation, and the frame- 
work of the telescope projects on each side from the middle 
part of the hollow tube. 

In order to diminish the friction and wear of the Fs, 
the weight of the instrument is almost wholly counterpoised 
by two weights (see the figure) acting on levers over the 
piers, care being taken that sufificient weight remains on 
the Fs to ensure that the direction of the axis shall be 
determined by them. 

The telescope used is an astronomical telescope, 'with 
an achromatic object-glass and a Eamsden’s eye'-piece. In 
the focus of the object-glass is placed 
a frame-work carrying, at equal in- 
tervals, five or seven sjuder lines or 
wires in vertical directions, intersected 
by two horizontal lines, between 
which the star is observed. The 
framcrwork admits of various small 
motions for the sake of adjustment. 

To render the lines visible at night, the light of a lamp 
placed on one of the piers is admitted through the hollow 
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pivot, and directed to them by an elliptic ring reflec\^ 
placed diagonally at the junction of the axis and telescope. 
The quantity of light admitted may be regulated by a 
moveable plate, v'hich enlarges or diminishes the aperture. 
A bright field and dark lines -will thus be obtained ; but 
■when very faint stars have to be observed, it "will be 
better to illuminate the lines and leave the field dark, 
■which .may be done by means of a small lamp fitted to an 
aperture in the telescope tube between the lines and the 
eye-piece. 

The eye-piece used is the positive or Ramsden’s.* This 
has the advantage, that it may be changed for one of a 
different power without disturbing the wires, which, being 
situated beyond the field glass, are entirely separate from 
the eye-piece. And the field glass, being plano-convex, 
offers a flat surface to the image, so that the wires and all 
parts of the field of view are distinct at the same adjust- 
ment. 

55. The object of having several vertical wires is to 
secure greater accuracy in the observation. We may always 
expect a slight error in estimating the exact instant, as 
shewn by the clock, when a star appears to pass behind 
any one of the wires ; but, by noting the times across each 
of the seven wires, and taking the mean, we obtain the 
time over an imaginary wire nearly, if not exactly, coin- 
cident with the middle one, and called the mean of the 
wires. As the error of estimation across the different wires 
is likely to be in excess for some and in defect for others, 
the probable error of the mean will be much less than the 
error of any single wire. 

The line, of collimation is the straight line joining the 
centre of the object glass, with the point of this imaginary 
vertical wire midway between the two horizontal ones. 


* See Pai’kinson's Optics. 
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■^"56.'-' Supposing the instrument j)erfect both in construction 
and in adjustment, the line of collimation will he at right 
angles to the east and west line about which" the instrument 
rotates, and will exactly describe the plane of the meridian ; 
so that at the instant when any star or other object is on the 
mean wire it will be crossing the meridian. The manner 
of the observation is as follows : — -As soon as the star 
enters the field of view, the observer writes down the hour 
and minn te sh ewn by the clock ; then, taking a second 
'ft-frm lEhe clock face and following the beats, he notes the 
instant when the star appears on the first wire, writes it 
down, and, continuing the reckoning, does the same for each 
of tlie seven wires. The mean will be the time of transit as 
shewn by the clock. If the star is not on one of the wires 
exactly at a beat of the clock, the observer must judge of 
the distances of the wire from the positions of the star, one 
on each side, when two successive beats are heard, and thus 
estimate the fraction of a second. A practised observer 
will estimate to tenths. 

Of late years a method of observing has been employed 
by the American astronomers, and is coming into general nse, 
by which the instant of crossing each wire is more accurately 
determined : A cylinder or drum, covered with a sheet of paper, 
is made to revolve about its axis with a uniform and jerkless 
motion by connecting it with clock-work having either a 
conical pendulum or a spring governor for its regulator 
(Art. 53). At the beginning of every second the clock 
interrupts an electric circuit, and a corresponding dot or 
mark is made on the paper. The cylinder has ji slow motion 
in direction of its length, so that the marks made, which are 
generally about an inch apart, arrange themselves without 
confusion in a spiral curve on the paper. "When the instant 
arrives which the observer wishes to record, he presses a 
button near his hand, and an instantaneous mark is made 
on the iiapcr, which, by its position relatively to the adjacent 
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seconds^ marks, enables bita to measure tbe fractieti . ■Vf-itii' 
very great accuracy. As tbe mark made is a permanent 
record of the observation, the measures need not be taken 
till after the observation is wholly concluded ; the observer 
has therefore not to interrnjit himself in order to write 
.down the seconds and fractions ; thus the wires may be 
much closer to one another, and the whole observation 
take less time. The observation^of transits of two stars 
which happen to be in the field t ogether can _ ev en be 
carried on without additional difdculty and withom^H^ 
fusion.* 

57. The foregoing description of the transit instrument 
shews that to be in perfect adjustment it must satisfy the 
following conditions : 

1st. The line of collimation must be perpendicular to the 
geometrical axis about which the instrument revolves. 

2nd. This geometrical axis must be exactly horizontal. 

Brd. It must point accurately east and west. 

By satisfying the first condition the line of collimation 
describes a great cii'cle ; the second makes this great circle 
vertical, therefore passing through the zenith ; and the third 
ensures its passing also through the pole and therefore coin- 
ciding with the meridian. 

When these adjustments are not perfect, which is seldom, 
if ever, the case, there will be consequent errors called 
respectively collimation, level, and deviation errors. Tt 
is useless attempting to get rid of these errors alto- 
gether ; they must be reduced as much as possible by 
mechanical means, as described below, and the residual 
uucorrected errors must be carefully determined so that 
their effect on the observations may be calculated and 
allowed for. 


* For a complete description of the process, see Loomis’ Practical Astronomy. 
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Collimation Error {Mechanical Correction'). 

58. Place a graduated scale horizontally, at a long 
distance off, in. such a position that the telescope may he 
directed npon it ; and, when it is fixed there, note the reading 
intercepted by the middle wire* Then lift the telescope 
carefully from its hearings and replace it with the axis 
reversed, the left pivot being now in the right and the right 
pivot in the left Y. 

.—'Direct again to~the scale, and if the reading shewn by 
the middle wire be the same as before, the adjnstiuent is 
correct ; if not, move the wires by the screws provided for 
the purpose, until the reading opposite the middle wire is 
the mean between the two previous ones. The error will 
now probably be corrected, but to verify it, repeat the 
operation by reversing the axis as before, and correct again 
if necessary until in both positions the same reading of the 
distant scale is obtained. 

If the middle wire and the imaginary mean wire are not 
coincident there will still be collimation error ; therefore all 
that must be attempted in the previous adjustment is as 
close au agreement as can be obtained without too much 
tampering with the screws. The collimation error of each 
of the wires, and theuce of the mean wire, must be determined 
and .allowed for afterwards. (See Arts. 74 and 80). 

Level Error {Mechanical Correction). 

59. To make the next correction we regnire a spirit level 
of sufficient length to reach from one extremity of the axis 
to the other, and furnished with legs terminating in inverted 
Fs to vide on the cylindrical pivots. 

The tube of the spirit level is a small arc of a circular 
ring of very large radius placed with its convex side upper- 
most in a brass framework. It is nearly filled with spirit? 
of wine or other quick fluid, a vacant space (called the bubble) 

i:2 
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being left, wbicb, owing to the 'gravitation of the^liq.uiclr 



always occnpies the highest part 
scale attached to the tube allows 
of the bubble. 

60. Place the level on the pivots, and read the gradua- 
tions at each end of the bubble. Half the sum of these 
readings, supposing the zero to be at one end of the scale, 
will give the graduation at the middle. Now reverse the 
level, i.e. place the east end on the west pivot, and the 
west end on the east pivot ; then, if the middle of the 
bubble settles to the same position as before, the axis is 
horizontal. If not, raise or depress that end of the axis which 
admits of vertical motion, until the middle of the bubble 
occnpies the point midway between its two former positions. 
The axis will then be horizontal ; but, to ensure accuracy, 
the ojieration should be repeated. (See Arts. 73 and 79). 

jDemaiion Error [Mechanical Correction). 

61. Supposing the errors of collimation and level to have"" 
been corrected, the line of collimation will describe a vertical 
circle, and the remaining error — that of deviation — will be 
detected as follows : Note the times marked by the clock 
when a circumpolar star passes the mean vertical wire, 
first above the pole, then, some twelve hours later, below 
the pole, and again above the pole after another such interval. 
If the two intervals are exactly equal the line of collimation 
describes a vertical plane which bisects the path of the star, 


ofThe tobe. A gr aduated 
ns to ascert^n thepdsEifilt 
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and tlierefore coincides with the meridian i^lane ; but if not, 
it deviates from that direction, and the vertical circle which 
it traces out does not pass through the pole. The error 
is corrected by means of the screw which gives a horizontal 
motion to one end of the axis. 

62. This method would not be available at places near 
the equator ; the few stars which would be circumpolar stars 
there wonldjnJIieir lower transit, pass too near the horizon 

- ciT b'e observable. A method, which will apply in all cases, 
will bo given below. (Art. 77). 

Setting Circles. 

63. A small graduated circle is attached vertically to oue 
side of the telescope tube near the observer’s end, and has 
a moveable diameter which carries a spirit level. This is 
called the setting circle^ and its nse is to bring the telescope 
rapidly to point to that part of the meridian where a star of 
known declination is about to cross. The moveable diameter 
is previously adjusted to the given declination on the 
graduated rim, then the motion of the transit about its axis, 
which is necessary to bring the bubble to the middle of the 
level, will just point the telescope to a star which has the 
given declination. 

Sometimes there arc two setting circles, oue on each side 
of tlie telescope tube ; and more, if thought necessary, might 
be so attached, but two arc generally found sufficient. They 
are useful when it is requisite to take observations of two 
objects which follow oue another rai)idly, but differ con- 
siderably in declination. 

Collimating Telescopes. 

G<i. It was formerly considered essential in every obser- 
vatory to have a distant meridian mark fixed due south of 
the transit, to verify its adjustments at any time. 
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Tlie Observatory of Cambridge was built so tliat^t-Ire 
transit instrument might be due north of the tower of 
Grantchester church, which happened to be iu the required 
direction, and between two and three miles distant. 

The necessity for a distant mark is now dispensed with 
by the following contrivance : The transit being perfectly 
adjusted, a small telescope, having cross wires at its focus, 
is fixed in a permanent position either to the north or south 
of the transit, at any convenient distanc e, and in such a 
position that, looking into its object glass through the'ffahsfi— 
telescope, we may see the cross {which must admit of being 
illuminated for the puri^ose) in exact coincidence with the 
middle wire of the transit. The rays from the cross wires 
will emerge from the small telescope in parallel directions, 
and, falling upon the object glass of the transit, will answer 
the purpose of a permanent mark at an infinite distance. 

65. By using two such fixed telescopes, one on the north, 
the other on the south side, the adjustment for collimation 
may be made without the troublesome operation of reversing 
the transit, j^rovided the two collimators be so placed that 
each may look into the other as well as into the transit. 
To ensure their doing so, without removing the transit 
from its supports, it must be turned to point to the zenith, 
and through two openings or doors managed in the sides of 
the tube, the one collimator may be adjusted on the other. 

Then if the transit, after being adjusted on the south 
collimator, be turned towards the north one and found to 
be iu adjustment with it also, the line of collimation will be 
at right angles to the axis of rotation. 

Collimating Eye-piece. 

66. When the level error has been corrected, the colli- 
mation adjustment may be very simply and accurately made, 
by pointing the telescope vertically downwards to a vessel 
of mercury placed below it. The rays from any point of' 
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'the .wires will proceed in parallel directions from the object 
glass, and, after reflexion at the horizontal surface of the 
mercury, will return to the object glass in parallel directions, 
making with the vertical, on the other side of it, the same 
angle as before. An inverted image of the system of wires 
is thus formed at the focus, and when the middle of the mean 
wire coincides with its image, there is no collimation error. 
{See Art, 74). 

In order to see the ivires, an 
■sye-piece is used called the col- 
limating eye-piece, which has 
a lateral opening between the 
two lenses. Through this open- 
ing, light is introduced and re- 
flected towards the wires, whose 
dark side being towards the 
mercury, the real wires will be 
seen bright, and their reflection 
dark. The light is reflected 
towards the wires by means of 
an elliptic ring reflector, or by 
a piece of plate glass which, 
witliout interfering with the 
direct vision, reflects sufficient 
light to render the wire visible. 

Reduction of Odser'satmis to the Mean Wire. 

67. We have said that five or seven vertical wires are 
used, and the mean of the times taken for the time of 
transit. A passing cloud or other accidental circumstance 
may cause us to miss the star at the moment of its passage 
across some of the wires, but the observation will not be 
lost if the transit across one or more of the wires is secured, 
provided the time be known which the star would take to 
pass from each wire to the imaginary mean. 
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Tliis interval will not be the same for all stars, thosd^ 
near the equator moving more rapidly than those near the 
pole ; but there will be a simple connection between them, 
so that when the equatorial intervals are known, those for a 
star of given declination will be readily obtained and may 
be tabulated for use. 


68. A star, its image, and the centre of the object glass, are 
always in a straight line ; hence, as a star moves, the straight 
line joining it with the centre of the objecTgTMS tractis^stf^ 
by its intersection with the plane of the wires, the path 
of the image across the field of view. Now, considering 
the centre of the object glass as the vertex of the cones in 
fio-i.P- 3, we see that for a star in the equator this path will 
be a straight line, but for all others it will be an arc of a 
circle having its concavity towards or from the north pole, 
according as the declination of the star is north or south. 

The telescope being an inverting one, let a, b, a\ 
represent the apparent path of a 
star crossing the meridian between 
the zenith and the equator. The 
arrow indicates the direction of motion 
in north latitudes. Let a be the point 
of intersection of the horizontal Mna 
with the wire whose interval is required, m being the 
mean wire. 



Let A, M, A' be points 
of the celestial sphere corre- 
-spouding to a, m, a'. 

AMA: will be on a great 
circle perpendicular to the me- 
ridian PM, and the interval 
required is the same fraction 
of 24 hours that the angle 
APM is of 360°, 
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""''-The'righfc-augletl triangle APM gives 
sm.d.i]f=siu^Pili sinP^ ; 

bat AM, depending on am, is constant for all positions of the 
telescope, and for a star in the equator sin PA=l j therefore 
AM is the equatorial value of APM, that is AM is the 
equatorial interval of that v?ire. Call it w, then 
sin = sin APM cos S 

■will give the value of APM when w is known. 

^fe star ~is- on, or within a couple of degrees of, 
the equator, cos 8 will be very nearly 1, and APM=w. 

Except for stars near the pole, w and APM will he 
both small, so that 

w=APM cos 8 nearly. 

69. To determine to: Observe the times of transit of 
a star of known declination 8 across each of the wires, and 
take the mean. From this mean subtract the time of crossing 
the first wire ; this will give the angle APM corresponding 
to that wire, whence, by the above formula, the value of 
to may be calculated. In the same manner determine 
to^, for the second, third, &c,, wires. Those which 

precede the mean are positive, the others negative, and their 
sum is obviously zero. 

Delamhre {Ast. vol. i., j). 416)* seemed to give the pre- 
ference to stars on, or near, the equator ; but, in order that 
an error in the observation of APM may have the less 
influence on the value of w, it is usual to select a star near 
the pole ; for, although the probable error in the observed 
value of APM increases with the declination, on account 


* Toutes lea etoiles peuvenfc ainsi servir a determiner I’intervalle eqnatoi-ial ; 
le plua court est d’y employer les etoiles dans Pequateur, qui n’exigenfe aiicun 
calcnl. Un ou deux degres de d&clinaisou n*apportent aucune difference sensible. 
Quelques Astronomes ont cru qu*il y avait de Tavantage d choisir les Etoiles cir- 
compolaires, pares qu’elles se meuvent beancoup plus lentement, mais I'avantage 
procure cette lenteur est plus que detruit par I'incertitude de I'observation, 
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of the more oblique aud more sluggish motion of tdie^sti^ 
across the wire ; yet', except for stars quite close to the pole, 
this increase will be more than counterbalanced by the 
advantage of a decrease in the cosine of the declination. 

70. The equatorial intervals of the wires having been 
determined as above from the mean of a large number of 
observations on different stars, we shall proceed to shew 
how they may be applied to the correction of an imperfect 
observation. Suppose a star observed atntEe~second 5 -fijEfch.j 
sixth, and seventh wires at the times i,, t,. The 

estimated time across the mean wire will, by adding the 
corresponding APM to each, be 

t, + to, sec 8 from the first wire observed, 

to, sec 8 second 

+ tOgSecS third , 

+ to, secS fourth 

adding and dividing by the number of wires, we obtain 
for the time of transit 

4 4 ’ 

i.e. multiply the algebraical mean of the- equatorial intervals, 
corresponding to the wires observed, by the secant of the 
declination ; the product will be the additive correction to 
be applied to the mean of the times. 


Determination and Effect of Residual Errors. 

71. The errors of collimation, level, and deviation, having 
been almost completely corrected by some of the mechanical 
methods indicated in the preceding pages, we will now pro- 
ceed to indicate the means of determining aud allowing for 
the small residual errors ; but, as the angles we shall have 
to consider are extremely small, we shall first explain the 
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'liieans employed for measuriug such small angles with great 
accuracy. 

Spider Line Micrometer. 

72. The instrument of greatest value for this purpose 
is the spider line micrometer. It consists of a small rect- 
.angular frame-work, about three or four inches in length, 
by one inch in breadth, carrying a wire or spider line, which 
can be m oved by means of a screw. The frame-work is 
placedTat the common focus of the object glass and eye-piece 
of the telescope so that the spider line may be almost in 
contact with the fixed wires. 

The tlu’eads of the screw should be perfectly uniform and 



regular, so that each turn of the screw-head may carry the 
spider line over an equal space. 

The value of one turn of the screw, i.e. the angle, sub- 
tended at the centre of the object glass, by the distance 
through which the line is shifted, can be measured by the 
method explained for determining the equatorial intervals 
of the wires (Art. 69). Make the spider line coincide with 
one of the wires, then separate them by one or more turns 
of the screw-head, and divide the corresponding equatorial 
interval by the number of turns. 

In this way also may the regularity of the screw be 
tested throughout, the head being divided into sixty or one 
hundred parts to indicate the advance of the thread corre- 
sponding to the sixtieth or hundredth part of a revolution. 

In order to check the number of turns, a row of teeth 
or notches, called a comb, is visible at one side of the field 
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of view. The Hue passes oue of these at each re4-^filnti:^ 
of the screw-head, and every fifth one is cut deeper than 
the others. The central one of all is distinguished hy. a 
small circular aperture,* 


Determination of Uncorrected Level Error. 

73. In the description of the spirit level (A.rt. 59) we 
said that a graduated scale is attached to the tube. If we 
raise or lower one end of the tube, • the_jKihl2lg._gj fi mo ve 
along the scale, and the change of inclination corresponding'^ 
to each division may be easily determined experimentally, 
and expressed in parts of a second.! 

If we place the level on the pivots and take the reading 
of each end of the bubble, then half the algebraic sum of 
the readings will be that of the highest point. 

Let A, B (fig. I) be the two pivots, MN the bubble, P 
its middle point, 0 the 
aero of the scale, 8 the 
point corresponding to 0 at 
the other end of the scale 
(so that OS is parallel 
to AB). 

If A and B were on 2, 
the same level, P would 
occupy the middle point of 
08. The inclination will 
therefore be measured by 
the difference between OP and ^ 08. 

To determine 08., turn the level so that the east end 
may be over the west pivot, and west end over the east 

* Sometimes two parallel wires are used, eacli moveable by its own screw. 
Eor description of tbe method of using these, see Chauvenct’s Aslronomy, and 
Loomis’ Practical Astronomy, 

^ t The simplest way of doing this, is by attaching the level to a mural circle, 
a he angle through which the level turns, as the bubble passes from one graduation 
to the next, is at once given by the mural. 
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J^ivot, da in fig, 2 ; xS and 0 interchange places, and the 
middle of the bubble being at JP', the mean reading will 
now give OP', which is equal to SP of fig. 1 . 

Let OP , or a be the reading of P in the first position, 

OP', or b P' second ; 

therefore 0/S'=:a + 6; and the inclination of AB to the 
horizontal, that is the level error, is a {OP - ^^OS), that is 
|a(a — 6), where a is the value in seconds of each division of 
the scale.* 


Determination of Uncorrected Collimation Error. 

74. Apply the collimating eye-piece and the micrometer 
to the transit. Then, turning the telescope vertically down- 
wards to a trougli of mercury, as described in Art, 66, 
measure the angular distance between each wire and its 
image. One half of this angle will be the inclination to 
the vertical of the line which joins the wire with the centre 
of the object glass. 

Correct this for any level error there may be, and the 
result will be the collimation error of the wire in question ; 
that is, the angle which the line joining the wire with the 
centre of the object glass makes with the line at right angles 
to the axis of rotation. 

Correct this again for the interval in seconds of arc 
between this wire and the mean of the-seven (Art. 69). This 
will' give a value of the collimation error of the mean wire. 

Repeat the operation on each wire and take the mean of 
the result for the collimation error of the transit, 

75. If the level error be not allowed for, the preceding 
result will be the mm or difference of collimation and level 
errors. But if the transit be lifted off its Fs and reversed, 

* The figure supposes 0^ the zero of the scale, to he near one end of the 
instrument, and therefore B near the other. If 0 were at, or near, the middle, and 
0 and ;S on the same side of f’, OS would he a- 6 and the level error ha (o -h 1). 
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aucl the observation repeated, the second result will he tl^ 
difference or sim of the same two errors, and both errors 
may thus he determined. 

Determination of the Uncorrected Deviation Error. 

70. First Method. By a known circumpolar star ob- 
served above and below the pole. 

Suppose the level and collimatiou errors to be known 
and allowed for, as also the rate of tlie clock, then th e upper 
and lower transits should be separated by an interval 
twelve sidereal hours exactly (Art. Gl). 

When this is not the case the instrument does not trace 
out the meridian. 

Let ZDPH be the meridian, 

ZBAK the vertical in which the transit moves, 
CABD the small circle described by a star, A and B 
being its posiiious at the in- 
stants of apparent lower and 
uiDper transits. 

Let a; be the deviation 
error AZP, A the known polar 
distance PB of the star, ^ the 
known latitude PH of the 
place, and 180° — Q the observed 
sidereal interval BP A. 

From P let fall PM per- 
pendicular on ZB A. The triangle BPM gives 

a 

tan PM = cos BPM tan BP = sin - tan A. 

2 

The triangle ZPM gives 

sinPilf =sinZ’P sinP^J/'t= cos^ since, 
and, since x, 6, and PM are small, 

0 

X = PM sec ^ = - tan A sec 0 . 

ft 

This method can only be employed with advantage in 
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the -wiuteT, because an interval of 12 hours must elapse 
■ii^tiveeu the two observations ; and a star must be chosen 
which culminates about 6 o’clock in the evening in order 
to be still visible at the next transit. At places near the 
equator the method fails, as the few circumpolar stars are 
too near the horizon to be observable at their lower transit ; 
and besides, the length of the night, which varies very 
little during the year, will be found, when diminished by 

and evening twilight, seldom to 
11 hours during which the stars 

may be seen. 


the dur ation of m orning 
■feaTe^mor^ khan "l^T or 




■ 77. Second Method. By Transits of two known Stars. 
Let A!B'ZP be the meridian, 

ZNM the great circle described by the transit, 

X the deviation error A'ZM., 

A, A' the polar distances of two known stars A and B ; 

AMA!, BNB' their parallels. 

From its present position the star A will reach the 
apparent meridian ZNM in a , 

time measured by the angle 
APM ; the star B will take 
a time measured by BPN. 

The difference between these, 
that is, APB + MPN mea- 
sures the time that elapses 
between the crossings of the 
two stars over the mean wire 
of the transit. But if the 
instrument were in perfect adjustment the interval .would 
be APB, which is the known difference of their right as- 
censions. 

Let 6 be the excess NPM of the observed over the known 
true interval, 

^ = known latitude = 90°- ZP . 
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The triangle ZPM gives < 

cot Pil/ sin PZ = cot sin P 4 cos PZ cos Pi 
cot A cos ^ = — cotaj.sinP 4 sin^ cosP, 
but X and P are both small ; therefore 

P = x {sin^ — cot A cos^j.. (1). 

So the triangle ZPN gives 

P — d = x {sin (j) — cot A' cos (j() j ; 
therefore 6=^x (cot A' — cot^^| c os <p, 

6 sinA sin A' 

^ ^ ^ 

cos ^ sin (A — a') ’ 

78. In selecting stars for observation by this method, 
which is always applicable, it will be desirable to take two 
whose right ascensions are not widely different ; because, 
the time between the two transits being short, the chance 
of error in the observed values of 9, so far as it is due to 
any irregularity of the clock, ivill be diminished. Again, 
the larger 9 is, the less will an error in its value affect the 
value of X ; but 0 varies as cot A' — cot A, therefore the two 
stars should differ considerably in declination. 

Corrections to be Applied to the Observed Time of Transit. 

79. Let M, V, X be the values of the uncorrected errors 
of level, collimation, and deviation respectively, determined 
by some of the preceding methods. We will now calculate 
their effects on the time of transit of a star ; and in doing 
this, we may suppose them to exist separately, the aggregate 
correction being the sum of the partial corrections when the 
errors are small. 

.T^ect of TJncori'ected Level Error. 

Let BZP be the meridian, and 

BAIT the great circle traced out by the transit. 
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u the level angle or error at H between the two circles, 
A the polar distance of a star seen in the transit at A, 

<}> the latitude = 90° — FZ, 

0, the error APZ in the tinae of transit. 

The triangle FAJi gives 
cotP.A sin Pi2 

= cot P sin P + cos PP cos P, 

0 

or cot A sin A = — cos A, 

, ^—XL 

R 

^ sin (A + 4) 

U, — Xl : ■ • 

‘ sm A 

This being the correction 
to be added to the observed 
time of transit, we see that u must be considered positive 
when the western pivot is too high, and negative when too 
low. For a transit below the pole the reverse would be 
the case. 



Effect of Uncorrected ColUmation Error. 

80. Let the transit trace out the small circle BAB' 
parallel to the meridian RMPH, and let A2I be a per- 
pendicular from the star A to the meridian. Join AP. 

Let V = AM, the colli- 
mation error, 

6^ = APZ, the error 
in the time, 

sin AM = sin AP sin APM, 

= • 

’ sm A 

n is to be considered posi- 
tive when the line of colli- 
mation points to the east of the meridian, and negative 
when it points to the west. 
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Effect of Uncorrected Deviation Error. 

81. Asin Avt. 77, the triangle ZPilf will give the equation 
cot PM sin PZ — cot Z sin P + cos PZ cos P, 
whence P = x (sin ^ — cot A cos 

X cos {A + 


or 


6 =- 


sin A 


The fig. of Art. 77 shews that x is to be reckoned x^ositive 
when the east pivot of the axis of the transit deviates towards 
the elevated- pole, and negative whenT:trd:gViT5;tg3^n--fe; ot her 
direction. 

82. For the complete correction, therefore, 

Q {A + <f)+v-xcos (A + ^) 

* * ^ sin A ' ’ 

where u, v^ and x are to be taken with their proper signs, 
as explained above; and the result, being expressed in seconds 
of arc, will have to be divided by 15 to reduce it to seconds 
of time. 


Personal Equation and other Errors. 

83. Besides the errors we have spoken of, which may 
be called errors of adjustment, there are several other sources 
of error to which all instrumental observations are liable. 

First, errors of construction arising from some imjjer- 
fection of workmanship. These can only be detected by a 
thorough study of each individual instrument, and by making 
repeated observations under varied circumstances ; but a 
knowledge of the theory of the instrument will often suggest 
modes of eliminating these errors ; as, for instance, in the 
case of the mural (Art. 93), where the using opposite micro- 
scopes in pairs corrects a possible error in the position of the 
centre of graduation. 

Secondly, accidental errors due to extraneous causes, such 
as sudden and unobserved changes of temperature, atmo- 
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feplieric iadistiuctiiess, looseness of screws, &c. The observed 
hlTs' no means of correcting these errors, except by multi- 
plying his observations, whereby he may hope that, as the 
errors are accidental, they will sometimes tend one way 
and sometimes the other, and therefore that the mean result 
will have a less error than any single observation. 

Thirdly, a kind of error to which the name of personal 
Ei'-ror, or personal equation, has been given. It is often 
found thatu-tw. 0 obs ervera, though equally trained in ob- 
serving, will differ by a fraction of a second in their esti- 
mation of the time of transit of a star, and that this differ- 
ence remains pretty nearly constant for months or years.* 
One of them is too slow or the other too precipitate, but 
at any rate a discordance exists which, though small, must 
not be neglected when we have to conbine observations 
made by the two. In the same observatory it is usnal to 
select some one of the observers ns a standard of reference, 
and to reduce all observations made by the others to the 
standard, by allowing for their personal equation as obtained 
by comparison with him. 


* See Arngo’s Mimoire^ Scienti/ijvei, tome ll. p. 239. 
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CHAPTER y. 

THli OBSERVATOItY OON'ilKUED. 

The Mural 

84. The mural circle determines tbe meridian zenitli 
distance of an object, and is a necessary complement of tbe 
transit. It consists of a large graduated circle jjlaced in 
a vertical plane against tbe eastern face -of a wall which 
rims north and south. This circle revolves in its own jilaue 
about a strong axis which penetrates right through the wall, 
and which, for purposes of adjustment, can be slightly moved 
by screws on the western face. An astronomical telescope 
is firmly attached to the face of the circle, so as to be 
parallel to a diameter, and when the whole instrument is 
in perfect adjustment the line of collimatiou (Art. 86) de- 
scribes the meridian. The graduations, of the circle are 
made on the thickness of the rim, and read continuously 
from 0° to 360° at intervals of 5'. These divisions pass suc- 
cessively behind a small projecting piece of metal attached 
to the wall, called i\\Q pointer ; and the pointer-reading, when 
the telescope is turned exactly to the zenith, is called the 
zenith-point. The dilferenee between the zenith-point and 
the pointer-reading, when the telescope is directed towards 
some star, is the meridional zenith distance of that star. 

85. The graduations are, as we have said, at intervals 
of 5'. The intermediate minutes and seconds are obtained 
by means of six microscopes firmly fastened to the wall, 
placed round the circle 60° apart and looking towards the 




referred to as in the fignre, A, B, C, D, E, F. Each micro- 
scope is furnished with a micrometer, similar to the spider- 
line micrometer described in Art. 72. It is convenient, 
though not essential, that the microscopes be so adjusted that, 
when the pointer coincides with a graduation, all the micro- 
meter wires, supposing each to occupy its zero position at 
the middle of the field of view, should also coincide with 
graduations. If the circle be then turned through a fraction 
of a division, an equal portion of the limb will pass opposite 
to each microscope : — the precise fraction of arc can be 
obtained with extreme accuracy from the number of turns 
, and parts of a turn of the screw-bead necessary to carry the 
spider-line from the zero position till it coincides with the 
image of the divi-jion that has passed away from it. 
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]?ive turns of the screw-head should carry the spider-liues 
from one division of the limh to the next, so that each 
may indicate one minute ; a notched comb of metal at the 
side of the field will check the number of turns or minutes, 
The screw-head being divided into sixty equal parts, the 
reading off will give the additional seconds, and the mean 
of the six readings, added to the integral number of 5 
shewn by the pointer, will giye the reading of the rnnral 
for that positiop. _ — 


86. At the principal focus of the telescope is a frame-: 
work carrying one horizontal and five vertical wires : — the 
line of collimation is the line joining the centre of the object 
glass, with the intersection of the horizontal wire by the 
mean of the fiye. 

All these wires are fixed ; but another horizontal wire, 
called the micrometer wire, moveable across the field of 
view, is necessary in certain observations for measuring 
small distances of celestial objects from the fixed horizontal 
wire. These measurements are made in minutes and seconds, 
of arc, by means of a graduated screw-head, which gives 
motion to the micrometer wire, and whose graduations 
have a known value. The minutes and seconds so obtained, 
added to, or subtracted from, the mural reading given by 
the 'pointer and microscopes, will give what the mural read-: 
ing would have been, if the fixed wire had occupied the 
position of the micrometer wire. 

The values of the graduations for the micrometer wire 
may be found thus ; — Direct the telescope toward some 
distant mark which happens to be, or is purposely placed, 
in the meridian of the mural. Move the telescope micros 
meter, by giving the screw-head some exact number of 
revolutions from its zero position, say ten for iustauce. 
Then turn the mural gently till the micrometer wire just 
bisects the mark, and read off the pointer and the six 
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roicroscopes. Repeat the operatiou with the microraeter wire 
'-placed at ten revolutions on the other side of the zero, and 
again read the circle. The difference of the two readings 
will he the value, in arc, of twenty revolutions of the screw. , 
Hence the value of one revolution, and of its fractions, will 
he kuowu. 


Clamp, Tangent Screio, 

87. In -ffi4ihing_an^obs^vation witli the mural — when it 
-^liasl^n turned so that the star is in the field of view, and 

a very small additional motion is required to bring it to 
the fixed wire — it will generally be found that the hand is 
too abrupt in its movements, and that a slower and more 
delicate means is necessary. This is obtained by a clamp 
and tangent-screw, of which there are several, so that, in all 
positions, one may be within reach of the observer. 

The clamp consists of two lips of metal between which 
the rim of the circle slides. These lips project from another 
piece attached to the wall, and, by one turn of a screw, 
they can be tightened on the circle so as to fix it. The 
tangent-screio is another screw, with very fine threads, which, 
acting on the piece that carries the clamp, moves it and 
the circle with it at a slow pace in the direction of the arc, 
thus modifying the too rapid motion of the hand. 

Error . of Rims. 

88. When a change of temperature, or any other cause, 
alters the distance of a microscope from the rim of the circle, 
the distance, at the focus, between the images of two con- 
secutive graduations, will alter ; and five turns of the screw- 
head will no longer carry the micrometer wire accurately 
from one division to the next. The error arising from 
this is called the error of runs, and a corresponding cor- 
rection becomes necessary. 
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Suppose tlie interval between two graclnationa at the 
microscope A to req^uire a" more than the five turusp^b^r^ 
correction to be applied to a smaller interval, measured by 
tbe microscope, must be obtained from the proportion 
5' + a" ’.a" : : measured iuterval : correction. 

This correction must be subtracted when a is positive and 
added when a is negative. 

• In the same way may the reading of each microscojie 
be corrected ; but instead of applyiugJ-ihe_cor.recfcion t(^a£l^ 
which would necessitate six proportions, it will be sufficient 
to correct the average measured interval by means of the 
average error; and, as a is always a small number of seconds, 
we may further simplify the proportion by using 5' for the 
first term instead of 5' + a". 

The errors of runs must be examined from time to time, 
and if they become too considerable, they may be mechani- 
cally reduced by moving the microscopes towards or from 
the circle. 


Errors of Adjustment of Telescope. 

89. The line of collimation of the telescope should de- 
scribe the meridian : — the instrument is therefore, like the 
transit, liable to the three errors of collimation, level, and 
deviation. But these errors have not the same importance 
as in the case of the transit ; for, the object of the mural 
being the determination of altitudes, a very small deviation 
from the meridian will not produce an appreciable error in 
the result ; and it will generally be sufficient to correct, as far 
as possible, by mechanical adjustment. 

90. Level error may be detected by means of a micro- 
scope, projecting from the face of the mural, with its axis 
parallel to the arc of the rim and revolving with it. Let 
a fine plumb line, fastened to some point above, pass in front 
of the circle just opposite its vertical diameter, and at such 
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fi distaiice from it tluit it uiiiy be viewed b}^ the microscope 
wlieu near its higbest position. Tlieu tnru the mural half 
round, so as to bring the microscope to its lowest jjosition, 
and the thread nhonld again occupy the same position in 
the field of view. If it does not, we must correct the error 
by means of the adjusting screws at the bach of the wall. 

91. Supposing the level error corrected, we may proceed 
to correct the collimation error, if there be any. This will 

..'nmoTre'"by moving the framework, which carries the wires 
of the telescope, so that a star near the zenith may pass 
the middle wire at the same moment that it passes the 
middle wire of the transit. 

92. The deviation error is nest corrected, by observing 
a star near the horizon, and moving the axis by means of 
the screws at the back of the wall, so that the star may 
cross the middle wire of the mural and that of the transit 
at the same instant. 

Errors of Centering, Graduation, ^'c. 

93. The mural is essentially a differential instrument, re- 
quiring always two- positions to complete an observation. 
The angle through which the telescope turns is the quantity 
we have to determine, and we can easily shew that, by using 
reading microscopes in pairs, we may eliminate any error 
which arises from the centre of graduation not coinciding 
with the centre of rotation, or from irregularity in the form 
of the pivots. 

Thus, let the dark line in the figure represent the first 
position of the graduated circle when H, K are the points of 
the limb opposite the microscopes A, B, and M the zero of 
graduation. Let the fine line represent the second position 
of the circle, 0 its centre, the line HK having come into the 
position li' IC, and M moved to M'. The telescope -will have 
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turned tlirougli tlie same angle as any line rigidly connected 



with the circle ; therefore HCH' is the angle to he fonnd. 
Tlie two readings of 

A are resiJectively {MH or) M’H’ and M'h, 

B [MEKox) M'H'IC and M'H’L 

The difference of the readings at A gives hOE' = 2 CJtE\ 

B kOK' = 2CE'k. 

The sum of these = 2 [CkE' + CE'k] 

= 2ECE', 

and the half sum is the angle between the two positions of 
the telescope. 

The centre of rotation, that is the point about which the 
instrument is supposed to have turned in passing from the first 
position to the second, is not shewn in the figure ; and the 
investigation, being independent of this centre, shews that, 
even when the pivots are not cylindrical, and when con- 
sequently the centre of rotation is not a fixed point, the 
readings of each pair of microscopes will give a value of 
the angle free from errors of centering, and from irregularity 
in the form of the xnvots. The mean of the three pairs will 
diminish the risk of errors of graduation and of unequal 
expansion. 
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Observinff toith the Mural. Zenith-Foint. Polar-Point. 

94. The difference of declination of two stars, or, which 
is the same thing, the difference of their meridional zenith 
distances, may he obtained as follows : — When the first star 
about to pass the meridian, turn the telescope so that it 
may be in the field of view. Then clamp the mural, and, 
by means of the tangent, screw, move the circle so that the 
star may be on the fixed horizontal wire* at the moment 
tha ^it c ixisses-tnio-middl o ' vertical one, Now read the six 
microscopes, and add the mean of the six readings to the 
pointer reading. 

Repeat the operation on the second star and take the 
difference of the results. This will give the difference of 
meridian altitudes of the two stars.f 

96. If, instead of a second star, we use the image of the 
same star as seen by reflection the next evening in a trough 
of mercury, we shall obtain the meridian altitude of tlmt star. 

Thus, if PQ be the direction of the telescope on the first 
night, when we observe the star S directly, and P'Q' its 



direction on the second night, when we observe it by reflection 


* Some instrnmente, instead of a fixed horizontal wire, have two fixed wires 
separated by an interval of about 10", and the star is kept exactly in the middle 
pf the space between the wires. 

, ^ These results will require correction for refraction. See Chap. XV, 
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afc B, tlie surface of the mercury, theu QOQ' is the angl^ 
given by the diflerence of the two mural readings. 

Now O/Sis parallel to BS, and if OH ha drawn liorizontal, 
and consequently parallel to the surface aBb of the mercury,* 
the angles SBb and being equal, QOH and HOQ' 

will he equal, hence SOH~\QOQ' •, or, half the difference 
of the mural readings will glrie the altitude of the star. 

96. It is also obvious, that naif the sum of the readings 
will be the reading which the inurnment would give4#-tk::; 
telescope coincided with the horizontal OH. This horizontal 
reading, increased or diminished by 90 °, as the case may 
require, gives the zenith reading or zenith-point. 

When the zenith-point is known, one observation of a 
star is sufl&cient to determine its altitude : — Taking the dif- 
ference between the zenith-point and the mural reading 
corresponding to the direct observation of the star, we obtain 
its meridional zenith distance. 


97. One objection to the preceding method of observation 
and of determination of the zenith-iDoint is that, in the inter- 
val between the observations, changes of temperature, &c., 
may occur, altering the amount of refraction of the star, and 
therefore its apparent direction ; and there is also this in- 
convenience, that, in consequence of unfavourable weather, 
several days may intervene before a comj)lete observation 
can he obtained. 

The following method, known as “ a double observation 
with the mural,” has been devised for observing both by 
direct and reflected vision at one and the same transit. 

Some time before the star (whose zenith distance is 
supposed approximately known) comes to the meridian, set 
the circle by the pointer, so that the image reflected from 


* If the mercury were at a considerable distance from the mural, it might 
become necessary to take account of the angle between the normals at 0 and if. 
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the mercmy may be sure to enter the field of view. Tiieu 
^ampthe circle and read the pointer and the six microscopes. 
When the star enters the field of the telescope, follow it with 
the micrometer loire so as to bisect it jnst before it crosses 
the middle vertical wire. Unclamp the circle and turn it 
till the star, seen directly, is again in the field of view 
(which can be rapidly done by the approximately known 
pointer reading). Then, using the nearest clamp and its 
tangent BQxas y. bisect the star by the horizontat luire. 
I'lnsTi^read off the pointer, the six microscopes, and the 
micrometer of the telescope. 

The former reading of the moral, corrected by adding, 
with its proper sign, the micrometer reading, will reduce the 
reflection observation to the fixed horizontal wire ; and we 
shall thus have two circle-readings corresponding to direct 
and reflection observations of the same star. 

Half the sum of these readings will give the horizontal 
point, and half the difference the meridian altitude of the star. 

98. We here suppose that the star is so near the meridian 
at the two moments when it is observed that the error 
of altitude is inappreciable. But, if the interval were con- 
siderable, for instance, if the first observation were made 
at the moment when the star is crossing the first vertical 
wire, and the second when it is crossing the last, it would 
be necessary to calculate the change of altitude to the 

^meridian. The formula for this correction is given in the 
method of finding the latitude by circum-meridian observa- 
tions. See Chap. ix. 

99. The zenith-point may also be obtained independently 
and very accurately by means of the collimating eye-piece. 
We may, as was described in the case of the transit (Art. 66), 
make the line of collimation exactly vertical by pointing the 
telescope vertically downwards towards a trough of mercury, 
and bringing the reflected image of the fixed horizontal 
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wire to coincide with the wire itself. The corresponding 
mural reading will he the nadir-point, which, increasecl-by^ 
180°, will give the zenith-point. 

y. 

100. To find the Polar-point, 
i.e. the reading of the mural when 
the telescope is directed to the 
pole. 

Observe a circumpolar star 
its upper and lower transits, and 
note the readings of the mural 
in the two positions. 

Thus, if 

Za Pa be the meridian of the observer, 
a the star at the upper culmination;, 

a' lower 

H the polar-point and A the polar distance',- 
tlien Pa = Pa = A, 

and one of the readings will he H+ A, the other 

Therefore the polar-point is given by half the sum of the 
two readings. 

Cor. 1. Half the difference of the two readings is the 
polar distance of the star, which, subtracted from 90°, gives 
the declination. 

Cor. 2. The difference between tlie polar-point and the 
i^enith-point is the colatitude ZP, which, subtracted from 90°,- 
gives the latitude. 



* These readings must be conected. for refraction and for instrumental errors; 
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CHAPTER VI. 

tCHB OBSERVATOKT CONTINUED. 

The Transit-Circle. 

lOl. Although the transit and the moral have been 
thus described as the two impoxtant instroments in an ob- 
servatory, it is now fonnd that a single instrnment, com- 
bining the fonctions of both, can with advantage be made 
to take their place. Theoretically, the mnral woald do so, 
if the adjustment in the meridian conld be relied on ; bnt 
its pecnliar moouting, requiring the support to be all on 
one side, makes it unable to bear the weight of a large 
instrnment, and renders it liable to deflections from the 
meridian — deflections which are nnimi)ortant in their effect 
on the altitudes, but which could not be tolerated in the 
determination of the times of transit. 

A Transit-circle has been mounted at the Cambridge 
Observatory in the place of the former Transit instrnment. 
It is symmetrically made and supported. The axis, resting 
on the two piers, carries, besides the telescope, two graduated 
circles, one on each side, about three feet in diameter, and 
revolving with the instrument. Two other circles, firmly 
fixed to the piers, carry the reading-microscopes, four on- 
each, besides a pointer-microscope, which replaces with 
advantage the metal pointer of the mural. 

The telescope has a focal length of about nine and a half 
feet and an aperture of eight inches. The instrument is 
reversible, but there is little need for this provision, because 
two collimating telescopes, with aperture of six inches, have 
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been fixed on the north and south sides, and the adjust- 
ments can be accurately made v/ithont reversion (AptT-65}<^ 
The counterpoises are not seen, being under the floor, 
where they act on levers that thrust upwards and support 
the weight. The graduations opposite the reading-micro- 
scopes receive light by an ingenious system of glass prisms ; 
and various other devices, too technical to be mentioned 
here, combine to render this a most effective and valuable 
instrument. ^ 

One observation with a transit-cfrclegives the twoTesulfev 
which, with the transit and mural, required two observers. 
There is thus a great saving of labour ; and one source of 
error, from which the separate instruments were not free 
when observing small stars thickly clustered, is altogether 
impossible in the transit-circle: — the error, namely, of ob- 
serving one star for altitude and, by mistake, a different 
one for time, so as to create an imaginary star combining 
the elements of two real stars. 

The adjustments and corrections for level, collimation, 
and deviation are made as for the transit, and need not 
therefore be dwelt upon. 

The Equatorial. 

102. The only observations which can be made with 
the instruments so far described are restricted to the plane 
of the meridian ; but there are many occasions, such as 
eclipses and occnltations, where the phenomena to be ob- 
. served occur out; of that plane. 

It may also be desirable to have a means of fixing with 
accuracy the position of an object at any moment when 
visible, esjDecially of those objects which, like comets, have 
a rapid motion among the others. We therefore require 
telescopes so mounted as to allow of being pointed in any 
direction, and an especial advantage is secured when tlm 
object can be followed with ease, and retained in the field 
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of view, so as to aiford sufficient time for micrometer 
Kig.'isurements and minute examination. 

103. One of the instrnments devised for the purpose' 
consists of a telescope ^15 iu contact with a graduated circle 



CIP, and turning about an axis through the centre 0 per- 
l)endicnlar to the plane of the circle. One of the diameters 
of this circle is produced, and constitutes an axis UF, whose 
direction coincides with the axis of the celestial 82 )here. About 
this axis the whole instrument turns, and the angles through 
which it turns are measured by a second graduated circle G-ff, 
perpendicular to the axis. 

104. If the telescope be directed towards a star, FOB 
will be the angular distance of that star from the pole; 
the. j)olar distance, or the declination, day therefore be 
measured by the graduated circle CB, and, by merely 
turning the plane of this declination circle, without altering 
the angle BOB, we may follow the star during its diurnal 
course, and thus verify the accuracy of the statement 
which the rough observations in Art, 5 suggested, viz. 
that the stars move uniformly in circles round the axis 
of the celestial sphere.^ 


Allowance must be made for refraction, as will be explained hereafter 
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In most instruments the circle GH is connected with 
clock-work, the motive power being a descending' weight^md 
the regulator a conical pendulum or governor. A uniform 
motion without jerks is thus communicated to the instru- 
ment, which, when properly adjusted, can retain in the 
field of view a star or other object, so long as may he 
required, ■without any attention on the part of the observer. 

But the principal use of the instrument is for differential 
observations : — to find the differen ce of declin ation or of 
right ascension of two neighbouring bodies, the'diamefe^ 
of planets, the distances of double stars, &c. These obser- 
vations can all be made with the instrument in a fixed 
position, and are therefore independent of errors of ad-' 
justment, 

105. The above is the principle of all equatorials. The 
mounting may be different in different instruments, but in 
every one there must be — a fixed line coincident with the 
polar axis, a means of measuring the angle which the 
telescope makes with this fixed axis, and also of measur-' 
ing the angle described by the instrument in turning about 
the axis. 

There will therefore be six adjustments : 

(1) The polar axis must have the same altitude as that 
of the celestial sphere. 

(2) The declination circle must mark zero when the lino 
of collimation is in the plane of the equator. 

( 3 ) The polar axis must be in the plane of the meridian. 

( 4 ) The line of collimation of the telescope must be at 
right angles to the declination axis (the axis through 0 
about which the telescope turns). 

( 5 ) The declination axis must be perpendicular to the 
polar axis. 

(G) The graduated, circle GH must mark zero when the 
telescope is in the meridian. 
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For the meaus of performing these adjustments we shall 
rerer to works on practical astronomy, Loomis’ Introduction 
to Practical Astronomy, Ghallis’ Syllabus, &c, 

106 . The necessity for these corrections, and tlie liability 
of a heavy instrument mounted in this inclined position to get 
out of adjustment, render the equatorial somewhat uncertain 
in the determination of absolute declinations and right asceu* 
sionp/ 4 ’^bnt tih^^facili^ of pirating it in any direction makes 
it a valuable means of determining the differences of right 
ascension or of declination between objects which both pass 
through the field of view while the telescope is in a fixed 
position. 

There are, as we have stated, various ways of mounting 
the equatorial, hot the differences are points of detail which 
can easily he understood ; for instance, in the Northumberland 
equatorial at the Cambridge Observatory, there is no decli- 
nation circle, hut a straight rod — ^which, by sliding in a tuhe» 
can be shortened or lengthened at pleasure — connects the 
eye-end of the telescope with a point in the axis of the 
instrument, and thus determines the angle at which the 
telescope is inclined to the polar axis. The angle itself is 
shewn by graduations on the rod. 

107 . At the focus of the object-glass of the equatorial is 
a system of spider lines or wires, similar to those of the transit, 
and respectively parallel and perpendicular to the plane of 
the declination circle. Besides these, there must he move- 
able wires for micrometer measurements, such as those of 
the spider-line micrometer, already described in Art. 72. 

Position Micrometer. It is often necessary when two 
objects are in the field of view at the same time, to find 
the angle which the line joining them makes with the 
declination circle passing through either of them and the 
pole. For this purpose the eye-piece is furnished with o. 
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spider-liue which, by means of a rack and screw, admi^ 
of circular motion in a plane at right angles to t'hn'lrnew 
collimation. If the telescope be pointed towards one of 
the objeets and the spider-line be turned to cover them both, 
then the angle it makes with the fixed central wire is 
the angle req^uired, and will be given by the screw-head. 

108. Finder of EquatoHal. When the equatorial is a 
large instrument of great mkgnifying power, the portion 
of the heavens embraced by t\i'6~fietd'^r”Hw' 

small tliat it is somewhat difficult to point the telescope. 
A smaller telescope called the finder^ whose line of collimation 
is parallel to that of the equatorial, is usually attached to 
the larger instrument: this embraces a much wider field, 
and a star brought to the centre of the finder will be in 
the field of the equatorial. 

Altitude- Azimuth — Transit in the Prime Vertical. 

109. The altitude and azimuth instrument, or alt- 
azimuth, is another instrument intended, like the equatorial, 
to make observations on objects situated out of the meridian 
plane. As its name implies, it gives both the altitude and 
the azimuth of a celestial body. It consists of two graduated 
circles — the one fixed in a horizontal plane, the other in a 
vertical plane which admits of being turned about a vertical 
axis so as to coincide with any azimuth. A telescope, parallel 
to the plane of this vertical circle, turns with it in azimutlp 
and admits also of motion in altitude. 

It is, in fact, an equatorial with the axis pointing to the 
zenith, instead of to the pole ; and if we hold the figure, p. 8i, 
so that FE may be vertical, we shall have an alt-azimuth. 
The circle CD will measure the altitude, and the circle GH. 
the azimuth of any body towards which the telescope is 
pointed. 

An alt-azimuth has been in use at Greenwich since 1847, 
with the special object of observing the moon off the meridian. 
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^A^tailecl description will be found in the Greemvich Ohser- 
mtims for that year. 

By clamping the horizontal circle, the alt-azimuth tele- 
scope can only describe a vertical circle. This vertical circle 
may coincide with the meridian, in which case it becomes a 
transit instrument; or, it may coincide with the prime vertical, 
and, in this position, observations of such peculiar value can 
be made that a special inst^ment called a Transit in the 

years, been in use in the 
-J'nlkowa Observatory. For a description of it we shall 
refer to Ghauveuet’s Astronomy. 

The Ring-Micrometer. 

llO. All the instruments so far described require to be 
mounted in a special manner for the purpose of observing ; 
but very good observations of differences of declination and 
right ascension can be made in a very simple manner with 
an ordinary telescope fitted with the contrivance known as 
a ring-micrometer. This consists merely of a flat ring of 
metal with very fine edges, which is made perfectly circular 
and fixed at the focus of the telescope. 

When the difference of declination of two stars is so 
small that both may pass throngh the field of the telescope 
in a fixed position, let the telescope be so pointed that these 
passages may take place, and note the 
times when one of the stars passes 
behind the ring at A and C, and 
reappears at R and D. The mean of 
these times will be the instant when 
it passes the middle point of the chord ; 
that is, it will be the instant when the 
star is in the declination circle which passes through the 
centre of the ring, for the joath of a star will obviously cut 
every declination circle at right angles. 
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The same being clone for the other star, care being talc^ 
not to disturb the telescope, the difference of these tvvo means 
■will be the difference of right ascension of the two stars. 

To determine the difference of declination, "we require the 
angular diameter of the ring. This must be found previously 
by observing the number of seconds that an equatorial star 
takes to cross the diameter: let it be ? 2 , then 15n is the 
value of the diameter in seconds of arc. 

Now if T and t be the times Ji5qiui^--d3y~ilie_stii^ to 
describe the chords BC and he, and if 8 be the known declf> 
nation of one of the stars, the angular lengths of the chords 
■will be approximately (Art. 68) 

15 T cos S and 15i cos 8. 

The chords and diameter being known, we can easily 
obtain the angular distance of each chord from the centre ; 
and their difference or sum, according as they pass on the 
same or opposite sides of the centre, will be the difference of 
declination of the two stars. 

77ie Sextant. 

111. The sextant does not properly belong to a fixed ob- 
servatory ; but its simplicity, its small size, its accuracy, 
and, still more especially, its requiring no fixed support, 
render it of the highest Vvalue to the navigator. Nor a full 
descrijition of this useful instrument and its adjustments we 
shall refer to Chauvenet’s Astronomi/ and to Harbord’s 
Glossa7'y of 'Navigation. 

The sextant determines the angular distance between tw'o 
visible points (as two stars), or the angular altitude of a body 
above the visible horizon. The principle of its construction 
depends on the known consequence of the law of reflection 
that, “ when a ray is reflected in one plane at each of two 
plane mirrors its deviation is double the angle between the 
mirrors. One mirror is attached to the moveable radius 
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of a circalar sector and another to a fixed radius, both 
mirrors being perpendicular to the plane of the sector. Then, 
if the moveable arm be turned until the image of a star 
after tivo reflections be made to coincide with that of a 
star seen directly (one-half of the fixed mirror being left 
unsilvered for the purpose), the angle between the mirrors, 
and hence the angle between the two stars, can be indicated 
by the position of the moveable arm among the graduations 



Double Image Micrometers. 

112. As the accurate measurement of small angular mag- 
nitudes is of the highest importance, we shall describe two 
other instruments for the purpose, based on principles entirely 
different from those of the spider-line micrometer described 
in Art. 72, 

113. DoUand's Double Image Micrometer. Whenatele- 
scope is turned towards a distant object, a circular disc for 
instance, an image is formed at the focus. Each element 



of the surface of the object-glass gives a complete image 
of the object, the brightness only increasing with the number 
of elements employed. If then the object-glass be cut in two, 
and the two parts kept in their proper places (fig. 1), only one 
image of the disc will be seen. But if one-half be made 
to slide along the other, as in fig. 2, two perfect images 
of the disc will appear, more or less overlapping or separated, 
according to the distance through which the half-lens has 
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moved. This sliding motion -of the half-lens is gi^u by a 
screw with a graduated head. Suppose the two hiifig^ 
of the disc to be separated till tliey are just in contact (as 
A and B), the one image will 
have moved from the other a 
distance equal to the diameter of 
the disc ; and if a uew contact be 
established by qmssing the move- 
able image to the other side of the 

change, as recorded by the screw-head, will correspond ro 
twice the diameter. 

Therefore, supposing the values of the screw-head gradua- 
tions to have been established, by measuring discs of known 
sizes, placed at known distances, we shall be able to measure 
the angular breadths of other bodies, such as the sun and 
planets. 

The angular distance between two stars a, 5, can be 
measured in the same way, but the object-glass must first 
be turned till the line of separation of its two halves is in 
the direction of the liue joining the two stars. 

Two pairs of stars, will become visible by 

turning the screw, and if coincidences be established 
between a, and and again between n, and the difference 
between the two readings will be twice the angular distance 
between the two stars. 

114. Rochon^s Double Image Micrometer. Itis well known 
tliat when a pencil of common liglit passes through certain 
crystalline substances it undergoes a bifurcation, and two 
pencils are produced. In uuiaxal crystals, such as Iceland 
spar, one of the pencils is refracted as it would be through 
ordinary transparent substances, and is called the ordinary 
pencil ; the other, called the extraordinary pencil, undergoes 
a refraction which varies with its position relatively to a 
certain lino called the axis of the crystal. In one case the 
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^ ^Bcil s do not sejiarate : tliis is, ■when iucideat perpendicularly 
on 'a snrface wliich is itself pei’jienclicular to the axis of 
the crystal. 

Now, if we take two triangular prisms of Iceland spar 
ABCG and BODE, which, by 
juxtaposition, form a rectangular 
parallelepiped AE, and if /they 
be cut in sneh a manner that the 

f 

axes of thgT-kw- o^ c r ysta ls /fna}’’ be 
-^ar^lel to AB and BE respectively, 
then the light, incident on the face 
AGFG, will be parallel to the axis 
of one crystal and perpendicular to that of the other. No 
separation, therefore, will take place in thefirstcrystal ; bnt,ou 
entering the second, the two pencils will proceed in different 
directions inclined to one another at an angle depending on 
the angle of the prisms. 

115. Let ./i (fig. a) be the object-glass of a telescope, 
PQ a distant object subtending a small angle, image 

formed at the principal focus. If between the object-glass 
and the image we introduce the system of crystals above 
described, with the first surface perpendicular to the axis, 
the ordinary pencils will proceed without sensible interrup- 
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tion, and, provided the opposite faces be parallel, au imag^ 

formed at the focus as before ; T5ut, 
on. the pencils entering the second prism, the bifurcation 
■will take place, and a second image formed by the 
extraordinary rays, will be obtained. 

The distance between the two images will increase or 
diminish as the prisms are moved from or to'Wards the 
focus ; and therefore by sliding^^the framework, which carries 
the crystals backwards or forwards 
images to be exactly in contact (fig. 

It is clear then that there will be a connection between 
the position of the prisms, when the images are j nst in contact, 
and the magnitude of the image pq, and therefore also of 
the angle PAQ which the distant object subtends. If then 
we observe discs of known sizes, at known distances, we 
may graduate the telescopic tube in such a manner that 
the position of the prisms may at once give the angle 
subtended.* 



* M. Arago has suggested a modification of Rochon’a micrometor to obviate 
some sligiit inconveniences which attend its use. (Arago, Ast. Popuhth-e, 
vol. n. p. 77.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SUN. 

The Ecliptic. 

116. The observer may now be supposed to possess 
instruments wbicb will enable him to make observations 
with any required degree of accuracy, and we shall proceed 
to examine the movements of the sun, and of those other 
heavenly bodies which, unlike the stars, have, or seem to 
have, a motion of their own, independent of the diurnal 
motion. This diurnal motion, common to all the bodies, 
is, as we have seen (Chap, ii.), only apparent, and belongs 
to the earth alone. 

, If we take a celestial globe (Art. 16 ) on which the stars 
are all marked in their proper relative places, as also the 
poles, the equator, and some of the parallels and decliuatiou 
circles, the paths of the sun and of the planets will be con- 
veniently traced by marking their positions on this globe 
each day. 

To the ancients the determination of the exact position 
of the sun, relatively to the stars, was a problem of con- 
siderable difficulty, because the strong light of the sun 
hinders the stars from being seen at the same time, and 
the stars become visible only after the sun has disappeared 
below the horizon. 

Hipparchus employed the moon as a link to connect the 
sun with the stars : — While the sun was above the horizon 
he determined its position relatively to the moon, and as 
soon after sunset as the stars became visible, he, in the 
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same manuer, conuecfced the moou witli them ; then,, mailing 
• allowance for the change of position of the moon dnriug 
the interval, he was able to cleclnce the son’s place among 
the stars. Tycho Brahd substituted the planet Venus for 
the moon with great advantage, not only on account of its 
slower and more uniform motion, but especiaify because 
the greater distance of the planet considerably lessened the 
chance of error. 

With the transit, the mural,' and-tlie--£loefe; ^e 
all these difficulties, and obtain results not only with greater 
facility but also infinitely more accurate. 

117. Very rough observations will soon shew that the 
sun’s daily path is constantly changing. This will be seen 
by noting the points where he rises and sets, the time he 
is above the horizon, and the greatest height he attains. 
These vary day by day, and hence the sun’s declination 
varies also; for otherwise, like the stars, he would rise 
and set always in the same points, and attain the same 
meridian altitude every day. 

That the sun has a progressive motion from west to 
east among the stars may be inferred from the following 
facts : — Those stars which are seen near the western horizon 
shortly after sunset on any evening will, each successive 
day, remain a less time visible, and after a few evenings 
will disappear altogether in the strong sunlight, other stars 
more to the eastward having taken their places. On the 
other hand, a star in the east, which rises a little before 
the sun, so as just to, be visible, will, each succeeding morn- 
ing, be seen for a longer time, and attain a greater altitude 
above the horizon, before the sun’s rays overpower it and 
render it invisible. 

We shall see further on that this motion of the sun, 
like the diurnal motion of the heavens, is only apparent, 
and is also due to an actual motion of the earth — a motion 
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of translation — whicli carries the earth ronucl the snu, inde- 
.pendently of the earth’s rotation on its own axis. 


Sun’s Semi-diameter. 

118. When we speak of the path of the sun, we mean 
the path of the centre of his disc, which is a definite point, 
whereas -the disc itself is a circle subtending an angle of 
about half a degree. As^.there is no mark by which the 

we are obliged to observe some 
point in the perimeter, and allow for the difference between 
that and the centre. We, therefore, here reijnire the sun’s 
semi-diameter, that is, the angle subtended at the eye of 
the observer by two lines, one directed to the centre of 
the sun, the other to a point in the edge. This may be 
determined by observations with some one of the instru- 
ments for measuring small angles, the spider-line micro- 
meter or the double image micrometer, as described n 
Arts. 72 and 112. 

The magnitude of the semi-diameter is found to be the 
same in all directions round the centre,* which shews that 
the disc is circular ; but if the observations be made at 
different times during the year, the values obtained will 
be different ; a slow decrease taking place from the 31st of 
December to the 1st of July, and a slow increase during 
the second half of the year. 

The maximum value (on the 31st of December) is IG' 17"-8. 

The miuimnm value (on the 1st July) ... 15' 45"'5, 

The changes are continuous throughout the year, but at 
corresponding dates in different years the same values recur. 
These values have been observed with the greatest care, 
and tabulated so as to be available for future use. {Kaut. 
Abn., p. II. of each mouth). 


* Provided the snn have sufficient altitude to free it from the effects of 
the large refractions to which it is subject when near the horizon. 
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To find the Sim's Declination hy Observation. 

119. At tlie moment when the sun’s centre is crossing 
the meridian, let the mural telescope he turned to it so as 
to make either the lower or the upper limb run along the 
fixed horizontal wire. The corresponding reading of the 
circle, increased or diminished hy the semi-diameter, is the 
reading of the sun’s centre. The difference between this 
and the polar-point (Ark 100)^gives the polar distance of 
the sun, the complement of whiclkis the decliii atlom^^ 

Instead of the polar-point, we may use the zenith-poiul^ 
when the latitude of the place is known. The difference 
between the reading of the sun’s centre and the zenith-point 
gives the zenith-distance, and the difference between the 
latitude and zenith-distance when the zenith and pole are 
on the same side of the sun, or their sum when they are 
on opposite sides, will be the declination. 

To find the Difference of Right Ascension hetioeen the Sim 
and any fixed Star. 

120. On reference to Arts. 16 and 17, it will be seen 
that the difference of right ascension of any two bodies is 
measured by the interval in time between their transits 
across the meridian, as given by the sidereal clock. 

Hence, if, by means of the transit and sidereal clock, 
both the times be observed when the first and second limbs 
of the sun cross the meridian, the mean of the two times 
will give the instant when his centre is on the meridian ; and 
if this be compared with the time when some chosen star 
is crossing, the interval, reduced to degrees, will be the 
difference of their right ascensions, that is, the angle be- 
tween their declination circles. 

If the clock gain or lose uniformly, we must multiply 

24 

the interval so found by - — , where 24 + a; is the number 

of hours marked by the clock between two successive transits 
of the same star. 
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Determination of the Sun's Annual Path. Ecliptic. 

First Point of Aries. 

121 . Now, on the globe which contains the representation 
of the starry heavens, let ns mark, day by day, the position 
of the sun at noon by means of his declination, and of the 
angle his declination circle maltes with that of a known 
star, as determined by the preceding observations. 

star selected, P the pole. 


difference of right ascension 
and mark off PA egnal to 
the corresponding polar dis- 
tance of the sun. A will re- ^ 
present the first position of 
the sun. Let P, C, D, &c., 
obtained in the same manner, 
he the successive positions on 
the second, third, fourth, &c. days of observation. It will 
he found that all these points will arrange themselves on 
a great circle cutting the equator in two opposite points 
Y and and inclined to it at an angle (w) of about 
23° 27' 30". 

122. This great circle, the plane of which contains the 
sun’s yearly path, is called the ecliptic.^ and the angle (w) it 
makes with the equator is the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Its intersections with the equator are called the equi- 
noctial pioints., one (Y) the first ppoint of aries^ the other 
the_;?7-s< povit of libra. 

The sun will be found in the first of these points about 
the 21st of March, and in the other about the 23rd of 
September, his declination being then 0° and his polar 
distance 90°. 

The two points M, N of the ecliptic, equidistant from the 



Thus, supposing_ a to he/'i 
angle aPA equal to the first 
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€C[xiiuoctial poiuts, are called solstitial points ; and if K\)Q the 
pole of the ecliptic, the great circle through. K andr? ’>?iTr^ 
imss through the solstitial 25oints, and he perpendicular both 
to the eq^uator and to the ecliptic. It is called the solstitial 
colure. 

When the sun reaches the solstitial jpoints, he has his 
greatest declination 23° 27-^-' north or south. This occurs 
about the 22ud of June and the 22nd of December. There- 
fore, from the 21st of March, when the declination is 0°, 
to the 22nd of June, the sun has an increasing nor£li*'3^]h:^ 
nation; from the 22nd of June to the 23rd of September, 
the north declination decreases to zero ; from the 23rd of 
September to the 22ud of December the declination is south 
aud increasing, and it then decreases until the 2lst of March. 

Variations in ike Length of the Lay. 

123. The combination of this annual motion of the sun ’ 
with the diurnal motion of the earth will explain all the 
phenomena of the seasons, and of variations in the length 
of the solar day at, particular places. This we shall pro- 
ceed to show. 

Let fig. a be the globe on which are delineated the stars, 
the pole, the equator, and the ecliptic ; and let fig. b re- 
present the celestial sphei'e of an observer. 

We shall find it convenient thus to use two distinct 
figures ; on fig. a we shall trace the annual motion, and 
on fig. b the ajiparent diurnal imths due to the earth’s 
rotation ; fig, a will be common to all observers, but fig. b 
will vary with the observer’s latitude. 

If the sun were fixed among the stars, he would, by 
the effect of the earth’s rotation, describe a parallel — 
higher or lower above the horizon, and visible for a greater 
or less time, according to his declination and to the position 
of the observer— but, in his progress along the ecliptic, he 
changes his declination continually ; and not only is the 
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apparent patH of eacli day different from that of the day 
^Sfore, hut it ceases to he circular ; and all the daily paths 
together, if we include those portions which are hidden 
below the horizon, form one continuous spiral curve. 

The sun describes 360° in 365J daj's — his advance along 
the ecliptic is therefore about L° per day ; and the daily 
change in his declination is stilt slower, since it only varies 
in the same time from 23^'° s^uth to 23^° north, and back 
again. In iya%-CQUQwing _ex\ilanation it will be sufficient 
JiSr^s^m^hat, throughout each day, the sun’s declination 
is constant, retaining the value which it has at sun-rise ; 
that is, we shall consider his daily paths to, consist of a 
series of parallels instead of a spiral.. 


' Fig. a. i 



124. The first case we shall consider will be that of 
an observer in the northern hemisphere, whose latitude is 
somewhere between 23° 27^-' and its complement 66° 321'. 
Fig. b is adapted to this supposition ; Z is the zenith, P 
the pole, EQ the equator, and HR the horizon. The latitude 
is ZQ or, its equal, PR. 

Let us begin on the 21st of March, when the sun is at 
Y (fig. a) and his declination is 0°. He will rise at E, 
the east point of the horizon (fig. b), his hour angle being 
then EPZ., or 90° ; during the day he will describe the 
equator EQW, and will set at W, the west point, where- 

H 
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his hour augie will again he 90°, The day and night will 
then he of equal duration, whence the term equinox applied' 
to this epoch of the year. As marking the commencement 
of spring, it is further distinguished as the vernal equinox. 
On that day the sun attains an altitude HQ equal to the 
co-latitude. 

A few days later, the sun will have advanced to S (fig. «), 
having a north declination ST at S ; and if the parallel FF 
he drawn (fig. b) at a distance 8 from th e_fiquator on the 
north side, this will he the diurnal path of the sUHiH^s^ii^ 
day. At snn-rise the sun will he at F to the north of east, 
his hour angle will he FPZ, which > FJPZ, that is, > 90° ; 
therefore the day will he longer than the night. His alti- 
tude at noon will also have increased, being HF', which 
!= co-lat. -F decl\ 

The length of the day and the meridian altitude will 
thus go on increasing until the 22nd of June, when the 
sun reaches the solstitial point M (fig. a). Here his decli- 
nation — ME=/_MYE=a. If we make QG' equal to eo 
(fig. b), the parallel GG' will represent the sun’s path on 
that day, the meridian alt. = co-lat, + tw, the hour angle at 
sun-rise is GPG', and the azimuth PIG, 

These are their greatest values ; for, after this, as the 
sun continues his course along the ecliptic, fig. a shews 
that his declination begins to decrease, and therefore his 
daily path (fig. b) will re-apj)roach the equator. For several 
days before and after the maximum, the change of decli- 
nation will be very slight, and during this time there will 
he no perceptible change in the diurnal path — to the eye, 
he will rise at the same point of the horizon, reach the 
same meridian altitude, and set at the same point. Hence 
the term solstice applied to this period of the year, and 
solstitial point to the point M of the ecliptic. This is the 
summer solstice. 

During the next three months the sun will pursue his 
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conrse from M to -cz (fig. a), liis distance from tlie ecjnator 
^Tadtially'dimiuislung. His diurnal patlis will tlierefore be 
a repetition, but iu an inverse order, of his paths during 
the preceding three months. 

We tlius reach the autumnal equinox, the sun being 
again in the equator, and the night and day of the same 
length. After this the sun will pass to the south side of, 
the equator ; his daily paths, such as C C, BB', (fig. b) will 
be on the fu^l\%j:,ji ^ of th e qqnator from the elevated pole, 
rising and setting will more and more recede 
from E and W towards i?, the hour angle at sun-rise will 
be less than a right angle and decreasing, and the altitude 
at noon each day less than the preceding, until the sun 
reaches his furthest distance from the equator on the south 
side at the solstitial poiut E (fig. a). If BB' be the corre- 
spoudiug diurual circle, the meridian altitude 
HB' :=BQ~ QB' = co-lat. — w. 

From the winter solstice, which occurs abont the 22nd 
of December, the snn returns to his starting poiut Y, the 
south declination gradually decreasing, and the sequence of 
diurnal circles from the 22nd of December to the 2ist of 
March being, in an inverse order, the same ns from the 23rd 
of September to the 22ad of December. 


125. Suppose we travel towards the north pole until 
our latitude exceeds 66° 32i'. Let fig. c be the celestial 
sphere adapted to our new position, fig. a remaining the 
same as before. 

The pole will be here at a distance ZP from the zenith 
less than 23° 27-V or w. For the latitude ^ is the comple- 
ment of ZP. Therefore ZP (which = H'Q or PU) > w. 

At the vernal eqninox the sun, being in the equator, will 
describe EQ> the hour angle EPZ at sunrise being, as 
before, a right angle *, and, consequently, the night and the 
day of equal length. 

H 2, 
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The increase in thp length 
of the day will he more rapid 

than at the previous station, I 

and when the sun has reached / 

a point S'' (fig. a) in Yili", 

where his declination is 

90° — ^ or RU (fig. c), he ' 

will not set at all, hnt at \ 

midnight will just graze the ""3 

horizon at R, and then re- 

ascend, remaining now continnall}’’ above the horizon 
the whole time he takes to move from S' to the 


during 

corre- 


sponding point S” on tfie other side of the solstice M. 

At the solstice itself the path, during twenty-fonr hours, 
is the small circle GG', the gr-eatest altitude being HG', 
or to + co-lat., and the least i? (?, or to — co-lat. 

After passing S" the sun irill again begin to, set, and 
at the day and night will be of equal length. The 
days will continue to decrease until the sun’s south declir 
nation at <S''' is 90 °—^,. Then his diurnal path will only 
just graze the horizon at U, and a period of continuous 
-might will set in from -S'" to S"", corresponding to that of 
cofitinuous day about the summer solstipe. 

The subsequent re-appearance of the sun above the 
horizon, and the gradual increase of daylight, will b,e easily 
understood without further explanation. 


126. The points S'' and S", which have a declination 
90° — will recede from M as ^ increases, and therefore 
the period of perpetual day will increase with the latitude, 
attaining its maximum when the observer is at the pole ; 
for there the equator and the horizon coincide, the sun 
remains visible while on the north side of the equator 
from the vernal to the autumnal equinox, and this day of 
six mouths is followed by six months of perpetual uight., 
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If we travel towards the eijnator until onr lati- 
tude (p is less than 23° 2G^', the phenomena will again he 
different. Fig. d, where ZQ or Pi? is this lower latitude, 
will be adapted to this case ; and we must, as before, take 
fig. a iu connection with it. 

At the equinox the sun will describe the equator JEQ, 
and the day and night be twelve liours each as before. Also 
as the sun’s declination increases, his meridian altitude will 
iucrea^ u3^''Tier'^^5~raa£he'd that point S of his orbit 
a) where his declination is equal to ^ the latitude. 
On that day his diurnal path 
will pass through Z the 
zenith, and the sun at noon 
will be vertical. 

On the next and subse- 
quent days, his declination 
still increasing, his path will 
cross the meridian between 
the zenith and the pole ; the 
hour angle at sun-rise, and 
therefore the length of the 
day, will still increase, but his meridian altitude will decrease. 

The solstice M being passed, the days will begin to 
decrease, and once again the sun will culminate in the 
zenith ; then, until he has his greatest south declination, 
his meridian altitude will decrease, and the days get shorter. 
The return to Y will be attended with corresponding varia- 
tions, which need not be traced. 

128. At the equator itself the pole will be in the 
horizon, and the hour angle at sun-rise a right angle ; 
therefore the days will always be twelve hours long ; 
and as tbe celestial equator passes through the zenith, the 
meridian altitude will always be the comidem'ent of the 
declination. 
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129. It will be obvious, by an examination of figs, h, c, cl , 
that tlie variations in the duration of daylight tbroughoirt 
the year will be greater the liigber tbe latitude ; and it 
can also be easily inferred from these figures that the longest 
summer day and the longest winter night, at any place, 
are of equal lengths (see Cliap. xiv.). 

In the southern hemisphere the phenomena of night and 
day will be the exact countei’part of those in the northern. 



130. The foregoing articles explain tlie gradual cha^e" 
in the diurnal phenomena observed at particular places on 
the earth’s surface — the general explanation for the whole 
earth will be best understood by an examination of the 
accompanying figure, where A, B, C, D, E represent suc- 
cessive positions of the sun in his yearly path. 



The arrow represents the direction of the sun’s motion, 
and the earth at the centre turns in the same direction 
about its axis. Once a day each terrestrial meridian comes 
in its turn opposite to the sun, and it is noon at all places 
in that meridian. To one-half of the earth there is day- 
light, to the other, night. If the centres of the sun and 
earth be joined by a straight line, the j)oint where this line 
meets the earth will at that instant have the sun in its 
zenith, and will obviously be the centre of the illuminated 
part of the earth ; and the line of demarcation between light 
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and darkness will be aijproximately*’ the great circle, of 
..lelp uhis central point is the pole. It will be easily seen, 
that at the time of the equinoxes, when the snn is at A 
or D, the boundary passes tbrongh the two iioles ; and 
that at the solstices when the snn is at C or E, one pole, 
with 23 |° aronnd it in all directions, will have continuous 
daylight, and the other continuons night. 

re pljaced hj a Motion of the Earth. 

131. We shall, in the next place, proceed to shew that 
this daily displacement of the sun — this shifting of his 
position among the fixed stars, which constitutes what we 
have called the annual motion — may be explained by a 
corresponding motion of the earth round the snn at rest, 
provided that we assume the distance of the stars from the 
earth to be infinitely great in comparison with that of 
the sun. 

Let E and S represent the earth and sun. An observer 



at E sees the sun S in the direction of some star a. If the 
sun move to S', the observer will then see him in the 
direction of some other star b. But the very same star h 
would also be the sun’s direction, if we suppose the sun to 
have remained stationary at S, and the earth to have 
moved to E' , found by making SE', in the line bS pro- 


• Wo say npprosim.ately, because, on account of tbe sun being nmch larger 
than tbo cartb, tlio cone u-hicli envelopes the two bodies will touch tbe earth in 
a small circle beyond this great circle. The effect of refraction will still further 
diminish the dark portion. 
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duced, equal to S'S. Moreover, if the stars are so distant 
that the two lines ES',E'Sy which lead to the sanie'"&cari'^ 
may he considered parallel as well as equal, the path EE 
round S will he exactly equal and similar to the jiath SS . 
Hence, whichsoever supposition he the true one, it is obvious 
that the apparent motion may nevertheless he exjdained as 
a consequence of the other. If we adopt the hypothesis 
of the earth’s motion — and we shall see presently the argu- 
ments in its favour — we must su ppose tha^ aring its annual 
motion about the sun its axis remains parallel 
order that the polar distances of the stars may remain 
constant. 

The figure below will exemplify this motion of the earth, 
and will account for the observed changes of right ascension 
and declination of the sun. 

Let^J5(7... he the path which the earth would have 



to describe about S the sun, in a plane inclined at 23° 27-^ 
to the earth’s^' equator, PP'the earth’s axis, P the north 
pole, I 

Let A be the position of the earth on the 21st of March, 
when the plane of the equator QQ' passes through the sun. 

The line joining the centres of the two bodies at any 
time will, by its intersection with the surface of the earth. 
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determine that place which has the snn in its zenith at that 
moTnent. This will be some place in the equator when 
the earth is at A, and it wonld happen in tarn to every 
place on the equator as the earth revolved about its axis, 
if we neglected the motion of translation of the earth during 
the twenty-four hours. Neglecting this motion would be 
the exact equivalent of the supposition we made, for sim- 
plicity of explanation, in Art. 123, where we assumed the 
sun’s declination tojema in con sfiant during twenty-four hours. 

days or weeks afterwards, suppose the earth 
to have arrived at B. The plane of its equator, which is 
always perpendicular to PP', will now be below the sun, 
the line joining the centres will make an acute angle with 
the axis BP, and the sun will be vertical to a place north 
of the equator, whose latitude is equal to the declination 
of the snn, each being the complement of the angle PBS. 

■ If SC be drawn at right angles to SA, when the earth 
reaches C, the line CS will make a greater angle with the 
■plane of the terrestrial equator than in any preceding or 
succeeding position, and the sun’s north declination -will 
have attained its maximum 23° 27^', This will be at the 
summer solstice, about the 22nd of June. 

From C to B the declination will decrease, and at B 
be ,zero, the plane of the equator again passing through S. 
This will be the autumnal equinox. B will be the position 
of the earth at the winter solstice when the snn attains his 
greatest south declination. 

132, The series of changes in the sun’s declination is 
thus seen to be a consequence of the earth’s motion, and 
it will also be easily seen that the same motion prodnces 
the gradual increase of right ascension. 

At A the earth sees the snn in the direction and, 
in all subsequent positions, the plane of the earth’s equator 
remaining parallel to itself, the lines of intersection with 
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the plane of the ecliptic, viz. BY, CY, &c., willj tH 
parallel directions, and the snn will seem to have moved 
through the angles YBS, YCS, &c., which eKactly cor- 
respond to the angles which the arcs AB, AC, &c., in the 
supposed motion, fig., p. 102, subtend at the centre of the 
earth. 


Arguments in fanour of the Earth’s Motion. 

133. The following are the chief argnmenis^'ii^s^i^o^* 
of the supposition that it is to the earth, and not to the sun, 
that the motion of translation belongs. 

(1) It furnishes a simple explanation of the stationary 
points and of the retrograde motion of the planets (see 
Chap. XXII.). These may also be explained on the other 
hypothesis ; but the ancient astronomers, who assumed the 
earth to be stationary at the centre, were driven to a com- 
plex system of epicycles to account for the phenomena. 

(2) It is in accordance with observation that the- dis- 
tance of the sun and the length of the year have just that 
relation to one another which they should have if we sup- 
pose the earth to be a planet revolving round the sun and 
subject to the same laws as the other planets. 

(3) The strongest jiroof is furnished by the “ aberration 
of light.” This admits of easy explanation if we supjiose 
the earth to have a motion of translation, but no ex- 
planation has been given ou any other hypothesis (see 
Chap. xvn.). 

134. Although the annual motion really belongs to the 
earth, and not to the sun,* we shall sometimes find it 


* When we say not to the sun, we do not mean that the sun is absolutely 
fixed, for we shall have occasion to conclude that the whole solar system — the 
sun with its attendant planets — has a motion of translation in space. But the 
motion we are considering in the text is the internal relative motion of the parts 
of the system. 
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i ODvcme pt to retain the latter supposition ivhen it simplifies, 
vithout vitiating the validity of, the reasoning. This we 
shall do in Chap, xii., when explaining the “ equation of 
time,” wliere we shall attribute the annual motion to the sun 
and the diurnal motion to the earth. 
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the'skasons. 

135. The two equinoctial and the two solstitiar*pdSl^ 
divide the ecliptic into four equal parts, but, owing to 
inequalities in the sun’s velocity, they are not described in 
equal times. See Chap. xi. 

These nxie^na.] peHods aj’e called Seasons, and are dis- 
tinguished as Spring, Simmer, Autumn, and Winter, 

Spring commences when the sun is at Y (fig., p. 95), and 
lasts till he reaches the solstitial point M ; the summer, while 
he goes from M to autumn from ^ to N, and winter 
from N to Y. Their lengths are at present — 

Spring 92 days 21 hours 

Summer 93 „ 14 „ 

Autumn 89 „ 17-| „ 

Winter 89 „ 1 „ 

136. The discussion in Art. 124 shews that for an 
observer in the northern hemisphere, between the iDarallels— 
of 23° and 66° 32^', the days in spring and summer 
are longer than the nights, and the reverse in autumn and 
winter ; but spring differs from summer, and autumn from 
winter, in the mode in which the duration of daylight 
changes —increasing in the first and last, decreasing in the 
other two. 

The four seasons are still further characterised by their 
temperatures. The amount of heat received from the sun 
depends on the time he remains above the horizon, and, 
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still greater degree, on the altitnde he attains during 
tlie day. Hence spring and summer must be warmer than 
autumn and winter. 

But the heat of summer must be greater than that of 
spring, although the same altitudes and the same lengths 
of days occur ; because, for some time after the solstice, the 
quantity of heat received each day, though decreasing, will 
be in excess of the quantity lost or used up, and the tempera- 
ture 'will eo^-4acteasingj_jns^ as the greatest heat of any 
until about two hours after noon, for only then is 
an equilibrium obtained between the gain and the loss. 

For a similar reason the winter quarter will be colder 
than autumn, just as the coldest hour of the night is about 
two or three hours after midnight.* 

All this is in exact agreement with what is observed in 
England, and in all places between the parallels of 23° 27^' 
and 66° 32^-' of north latitude. 

_ 137. If we go to higher latitudes (Art. 125), the rays 
of th^nu impinge more obliquely upon the earth, their 
heating power is weakened, and the mean temperature of 
the year is lowered. During the summer months, the con- 
tinual presence of the sun for many days above the horizon 
compensates to some extent for this loss of heating power, 
so that in some places there is a warm, though brief, summer. 
On the other hand, the long wdnter nights reduce the tem- 
-peratnre so as to produce that intense cold which covers the 
seas with ice, and renders the land unfit for permanent 
habitation beyond the latitude of 70°. 

138. Between the equator and the parallel of 23° 27i' we 
have a belt or zone where the conditions are very different. 

On the equator itself the days are always 12 hours long, 
but the sun at noon is never more than 23° 27^' from the 

* Tlie differences (licrc-iftcr to bo noticed) in the sun’s distance from the c.arth 
liaTC but slight influence on the amount of heat wc rcccire from him. 
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zeuifcli, and twice a year, that is at the equinoxes, is exactly 
vertical at noon. We have here the main conditrous~for 
a high temperature during the whole year, and the seasons, 
instead of being marked hy contrasts of temperature, as in 
the regions distant from the equator, are marked by contrasts 
of humidity, and consist of two rainy seasons and two dry 
seasons. 

To places off the equator, hut within 23° 27^-' from it, 
the same remarks will apply — twice a year, hut at unequal 
intervals, the sun will he verticaT, aVd^hir^SK^V^rom 
the zenith at noon will, even at midwinter, he less than 4^ 
The climate is characterised by extremely elevated tem- 
perature at all times. 

139. It is obvious that what has been here said of 
the northern hemiBj)here will be equally applicable to the 
southern hemisphere, except that the phenomena in southern 
latitudes, though precisely the same, occur at exactly opposite 
epochs of the year. When it is summer in the norlh it is 
winter in the south ; the beginning of autumn in one hemi- 
sphere is the beginning of spiring in the other. 

Zones of the Earth. 

140. The part of the earth included between the piarallels 
of 23° 27-^ south and north of the equator is called the Torrid 
Zone, and the hounding parallels are called Trojnc^ : the 
Tropic of Cancer on the north side and the Tropic of Capri- 
coryi on the south. 

The piarallel of 66° 32^' north latitude is called the 
Arctic Circle, and the corresponding one in south latitude 
the Antarctic Circle. 

The regions round the two pioles, hounded hy the arctic 
and antarctic circles respectively, are called the Frigid Zone. 

The two belts of the earth comprised between the limits 
of the torrid and the frigid zones are called the Temperate 
Zones. 
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^ Tlie reasons for these names will be understood from 
fluTTTRrvidhs explanations, but it should he remembered 
that as ^Ye approach the limits of the temperate zone, the 
character of the climate differs less and less from that 
peculiar to the neighbouring torrid or frigid zone. 

Additional Remarks on the Tcmjjeratiire. 

141. The temperature has b^een spoken of as varying 
with tlie daratdon _of the su n’s presence above the horizon 

; but if these were the only 
causes of disturbance, we ought to find exactly the same 
temperatures at all places in the same latitude, which we 
know to be far from being the case. 

The sea is found to preserve a much more uniform 
temi)eratnre than the laud, and therefore islands and places 
on the coasts will have their extremes of heat and cold 
much nearer to each other than places in the interior of con- 
tinents. The cold of winter and the heat of summer depend 
‘*tno re on the gr eater or less distance from the ocean than on 
the latitude. Thus, London and Irkutsk (Siberia) are nearly 
in the same latitude, but while Loudon has a mean range 
of only 24°'3 Fahrenheit, Irkutsk has Gl°. 




Mean Tcmper.alurc. 

Me-an of Tear. 



Winter. 

Summer. 

Dift. 


LonSon 

Lixt. ril;oN. 

37° 8 F. 

C’O-l F. 

21°-3 F. 

-133 C F. 

Irktilsk 

62ioX. 

- 0°'2 

C0°8 

CIO- 

31°-6 


Tliis great difference is almost wholly thrown on the winter 
temperature, for summer heat of Loudon is only about 
1° higher than at Irkvitsk, whereas the winter cold of the 
latter place is 38° more severe than that of the former, and 
the mean temperatnre of the j'oar is 18° lower. 

Probably the principal agent in the mitigation of the 
cold of our winter is to be found in the prevalent S.W. or 
Anti-Trade Winds which come to us charged with the 
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warmth and moistnre they have taken up in the iut^ 
tropical regions of the Atlantic. The condensation of the. 
vapour in the form of rain or snow restores the heat which 
had been expended in raising the vapour in those distant, 
seas. 

Ocean currents will also have a very powerful influence 
in modifying the temperature. To whatever cause it may be- 
due, it appears certain that there is a constant interchange of 
water between the Tropics ^d the A^ ctis-fegj^g- A large- 
number of observations made by the late Dr. Oafpf^SSj^ 
him to adopt the doctrine of a general oceanic vertical cir- 
culation sustained by opposition of temperature alone.* He 
inferred that there is a continual bottom outflow of Polar 
water, due to increase of density and pressure, along the 
deepest channels of communication with other Oceanic basins. 
And, as a necessary consequence of the reduction of level 
which must result from this outflow in the Polar area, there 
will be a continual surface indraught for its restoration ; and 
thus a movement will take place in the surface-water from' 
the tropics towards each Pole. 

The rotation of the earth from west to east must be 
considered in connection with this movement of tlie waters. 
The nearer the equator, tlie greater will be the eastward 
velocity of a body ; the warm surface current will, therefore, 
as it moves towards the Poles, travel eastward more rapidly 
than the parts of the earth which it successively reaches, 
thereby acquiring an eastward direction ; while for a'like 
reason, the cold Polar current will flow towards the equator 
and westward. 

A north-easterly drift of this character is found carrying 
the waters of the mid-Atlantic towards the British Islands, 
and its warming influence is felt even as far north as Spitz- 
bergen and Nova-Zembla. A cold Arctic current on the 


* See an article by Dr. Carpenter in Good Words, Jan. 1873. 
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a westerly tendonc}’’, sweeps along the 
eastern coasts of Greenland and of North America as far 
south as 40° ; so that while the harbonr of Hammer fest 
(Norway), in 70’,° north latitmle, is free from ice all the 
year round, the opposite coast of America is blocked up 
as far south as 50° north latitude during the whole winter, 
and a great part of the early sunimer. 

The same remarks will apply to the west coast of America 
and the,<^,Y>Q^Vte'^iy5S5,-QC Asia, -but in a much less marked 
^Ifi'gree, for the shape of the continent gives no outlet for 
the cold current from the Arctic Ocean through Behring’s 
Straits, although the north-easterly warm current from 
Japan is felt along the west coast of British Columbia, and 
even beyond the Straits, further up on the north coast of 
America. The opposite east coast of Asia has, however, a 
lu'gher temperature than the corresponding latitudes of the 
cast coast of America. 

The northerly drift above spoken of does not begin near 
the equator. Between the parallels of 40° north and south 
of the equator, surface currents are found describing circuits 
of immense c.xtent, with central expanses of quiescent water 
covered with marine vegetation, and undisturbed except by 
winds and tides. These equatorial currents are probably 
due to the propelling action of the trade and anti-trade 
winds ; but, whether due to these alone or to these combined 
with other forces, the result is a continuous motion of an 
enormous body of water. If we follow the equatorial cur- 
rent of the Nortli-Atlantic, we find it travelling westward 
from the coast of Africa towards the north coast of South 
Americii, where, being driven by the conformation of the 
land into the Gulf of Mexico, it is turned northward, and the 
GuI/'Sdxam, as it is now called, flows through the Florida 
channel and outside of Cuba, a warm current with a speed 
of from two to four miles an hour. Taking now a north- 
easterly course it gradually leaves the American shores, and. 
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propelled perliaps by tlie anti-trade winds, a portio n of i^ 
joins the N.E. drift, spoken of before, and adds its warmtb 
to the other causes which render our winter climate milder 
than that of the corresponding places in the same latitude. 
There is now reason to believe that the larger portion of 
the Gulf-stream, after reaching the meridian of the Azores, 
turns southward and completes the circuit by rejoining the 
current off the coast of Africa. 

In south latitudes, tlie- t mmeiiB B-^ypan^of^^r keeps 
the temperature much more nearly dependent on 
tudes alone. 


Trade Winds. 

142. What has been said about the ocean currents will 
prepare for the explanation of the Trade Winds. 

The air in the torrid zone, being heated by the land 
and sea, expands and rises, forming an upward current which 
must be fed by the lower air of the higher latitudes, and 
a current therefore sets in towards the equator from the’ 
temperate zones. The warm air which has risen spreads 
over the other, and thus a constant interchange takes place, 
causing an upper current from the equator towards the poles ; 
but tliis upper current being gradually cooled will sink again 
to the earth somewhere in the temperate latitudes. 

There will, therefore, be, in the torrid zone, an under 
current of air setting towards the equator; but this air, 
having less easterly velocity of rotation than the portion^ 
of the earth which it successively teaches, will lag behind, 
and the current which starts from the northern hemisphere 
as a northerly wind will, as it advances southwards, gradu- 
ally pass into a north-easterly wind, and in some cases 
even become an east wind. 

This constant current, which blows nearly all the year 
round, is called the N.E. trade-ioind; and a correspondiug 
current, called the S.E. trade-wind^ advancing from the 
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towards the equator, veers gradually 
ronud, becoming more aiid more easterly. 

The npper current of air, which sets north and south 
from the equator, having the same easterly velocity as the 
equator, beednies, where it again reaches the earth, the ajiti- 
iradc wind, the prevailing souih-iccsterly wiild of our lati- 
tudes, and a north-ioesterly wind in the southern hemisphere ; 
blit the position of the siin, nionntaiu ranges, and accidents 
of country, 'mbdify't;llCS(l-gCQ.Grlil resnltSi* 

"^43. The trades do not, however, meet tlnd combine in 
a common easterly direction near the equator. They are 
separated by a belt some 600 miles in breadth, characterised 
by heavy rains and calms. In the Atlantic, the N.E. trade- 
wind is felt from about 25° to 8° of north latitude, and the 
S.E. trade-wind from about 25° to 2° of south latitude, but 
these limits vary with the season. 

At its southern limit the N.E. trade loses its easterly 
IcndcuCy, and the wind gets gradually more northerly ; and 
so at the northern limit of the S.E. trade, the wind shifts 
into a more southerly instead of easterly direction. Basil 
Hall, who notices this fact {Fragments of Voyages^ 5nd series, 
vol. I., p. 280), gives the following explanation ; The friction 
with the surface of the water destroys the velocity of the 
trade-wind, sO that its westward motion is diminished. The 
tnotion towards the equator would also diminish from the 
Same canscj but the original iwessure which produces this 
motion is still acting, and the particles progress towards the 
equator^ and as the successive parallels of latitude do not 
now increase so rapidly as at first, the westerly motion will 
be less. 

This equatorial belt, where the winds from the north and 
the south meet and counteract one another, is not statiouary. 


* The cxplannlion ot the Trade Winds, given nb-ovc, vras Cr?t proposcl by 
Unllcy (I'hil. Tx-r.ni. 1C5G, p. 1C7). 
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tlie interior limits of tlie trades shifting north or souJlLitS-' 
the snn’s declination alters. In the Indian Ocean, the S.E. 
trade crosses the equator in the summer, and extends as a 
S. W. monsoon to the foot of the Himala3’’as. In the same 
■way the southern limit of the N.E. trade, during the winter 
months of the northerii hemisphere, not only reaches the 
equator, but crosses it and appears in the southern hemi- 
sphere as the N.W. monsoon (Dove’s 0/ Storms”)- 

In the Gth vol. of the ^mitiTSoms;ir~Co^'ibuttd^ 
ledgcy Prof. Coffin has collected and discnssed an inmatlti^ 
number of observations on the winds of the northern hemi-, 
sphere. Erom these it may be inferred that the 2>roximity 
of large continents has considerable influence on the winds.- 
Thus, in the North- Atlantic and in the North-Pacific the 
trade wind veers gradually round to the east, excejit close 
to the west coasts of Africa and America, where the land 
draws, as it were, the wind to it, and gives it a more northerly 
direction. Along the coast of California, following the trend 
of the land, it even becomes north-westerly. 
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CHAPTER TX. 

VIKDIXG TIIK LVrrrUDE’BY OBSEllVATIOlT. 

**" ^ ) 

Kie cletermiuatiou of the latitude is a problem of 
priinarj' importance in au observatorj% and the greatest 
uccurac}', both of calculation and of observation, must bo 
brought to bear upon it. 

At sea it becomes a problem of daily uecessity, but the 
same precision is neither requisite nor possible. The ship's 
jdacc is coustautly changing, aud the delicate iustrumcuts 
uud methods of observation in use in au observatory must 
bo replaced by others adapted to the unstable position of 
the observer. 

A second of latitude corresponds to a distance of about 
thirty-four yards, aud the latitude of a fixed observatory is 
determined -withiu a few tenths of a second ; but this is 
after a series of observations extending probably over a 
number of years. At sea the latitude can seldom be relied 
on to withiu a quarter of a mile, and the nearest half-mile 
is generally considered sufiicient. 

145. The methods may bo classed under three heads : 
meridian observations, observations, and circuhi- 

mcridian observations. Of the following methods the first 
is the simplest, aud in a fixed observatory the most accurate, 
but it is not adapted to general use at sea, on account of 
the twelve hours’ interval between the observations, whicli 
will frequently require one of them to be made in the day- 
time, when only the powerful fixed telescope of an obser- 
vatory can perceive the star. 
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The second method is that in common daily nse on hnarid 
ship. 

The third, fourth, sixth, and seventh methods ar-e se?^. 
paethods, especially useful ■when clouds or other circum- 
stances interfere with the meridian altitudes. 

The fifth method ca^ only be practised in an observatory 
fitted with a transit in the pritne vertical. 



146. JFiTst Method. To find the latitude by observa^ibi^ 
of the two meridian altitudes of a circumpolar star. 

Lp-t Z be the zenith, P the 
pole, 

HR the horizon, 
a the altitude 4-^ of ^ 
star at upper transit, 

/3 the altitude BR of 
the same star at lower transit j 
then, RR = I (.di? + BR), 
or, lai. = ^ + 

In this rnethod no previous kpowledge of tbe star’s de- 
clination is required. 



147. Second Method. To find the latitude by observation 
of the meridian altitude of the sun, a star, or other body, 
whose declination is known. 

Let, S bp the sun or star in 
the meridian, QR the equator, 

S the known declina- 
tion SQ, 

qthe observed meridian 
altitude SH, 

x — — the zenith 

distance ZS; 

then Zq^ZS^-SQ, or, lat, ~z^d. 
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crossed the meridian between Q and H, the^ 
formula would he lat. = z — S; and if between Z and P, 
lat. = S — z. These are all included in the single formula 
lcit.=z + S, provided z he reckoned -t- when the zenith is 
north of the object, and — when south ; and similarly, north 
declination -f, and south declination —. The latitude will 
be north or south, according as the result is + or — . 

If the altitude is observed when the object is crossing 
the is, between P and P, it 

easily seen that = — z—^, and that it must 

necessarily be of the same name as the declination. 

In the practice of this method at sea, it is impossible 
to ensure that the observation shall be made exactly in 
the meridian ; but the change of altitude being then very 
slow, no practical difficulty arises. The altitude of the sun 
or other body is taken a quarter or half-an-hour before the 
meridian passage, and the observation repeated at short 
intervals until the maximum is passed, which maximum is 
then taken for the meridian altitude. The observations are, 
of course, made with a sextant, the image of the star or 
of the sun’s limb being brought into coincidence with the 
visible horizon, and the instrumental reading corrected for 
dip, refraction’, <&;c. 

Ex-meridian Observations. 

148. Third Method. To find the latitude by simultaneous 
bservations of the altitudes of two 
known stars. 

Let S, S be the two stars, 
z, z their zenith distances, 

A, A' their known polar dis- 
tances, 

• a the known difference 
SPS of their right ascensions. 

In the triangle SPS, the two 
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/"^sides PS, PS and the contained angle are known, - avIibb^q^ 
the third side SS and the angle PSS may be calculated ; 

cos SS = cos A cos A' + sin A sin A' cos a, (i). 


sin PSS = 


sin A' sin a 
sin SS 


(ii). 


The three sides of the trWngle ZSS are now known, and 
the angle ZSS' may he coiOTuted 


then PSZ ~[PSS' — ZSS') will he known. 

Finally, in the triangle ZPS we have two sides and the 
contained angle, and the third side ZP — co-latitude may 
he computed 

sin^at. = cosZP = co3 Acos;:r-{-sinA sin; 2 rcosP*S'Z'...(iv). 

This method is not so extensively used hy seamen as it 
deserves to he. It is susceptihle of great accuracjs because, 
during the morning and evening twilight, the horizon "is 
generally well defined, and the altitudes of bright stars can 
he readily observed. Moreover, so long as the same two 
stars are used, the values of SS' and PSS' are constant, and 
may he tabulated for certain iiairs of princiiial stars, leaving 
only two quantities, ZSS' and ZP, to he determined from the 
formulie (iii) and (iv).* 

The observations must be simultaneous ; but when there 
is only one observer, j)roceed as follows : — Take the aTbk4- 
tude of S, then the altitude of S', and again the altitude 
of S, noting the corresponding intervals of time. During 
the few minutes that this will occupy, the change of 
altitude may be supposed to be uniform, and therefore 
the altitude of S, corresponding to the instant of the ob- 
served altitude of S, may be easily found. 


* This is done in the “ Star Tables ” published by Capt. Shadwell, R.N. 
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■*- — 1,40. JPouvth 21ctho(l. To cleteriuiuc tlie latitude by two 
observations of the altitude of the sun and the elapsed time. 

This is in realitj' the same problem as the last, the 
declination of the snn at the two times of observation re- 
placing the declinations of the stars, and the elapsed time 
I'cdnced to degrees, at the rate of 360° for 24 hours, giving 
the angle SPS’, which was the difference of right ascension 
of the two stars. 

'jTbwevei'^'llrlses in the case of the snn, 
fefih the bict that his declination changes very little in 
the interval between the observations, and may be con- 
sidered the same at each as it is at the middle time be- 
tween the two. 

The triangle SPS' thns becomes an isosceles triangle, 
and, bisecting it by a perpendicular from P (not drawn in 
the figure), the two formnlm (i) and (ii) are replaced by 
sin I SS' = sin A sin la, 
cot PSS' = cos A tan l,a ; 

the remainder of the solution will proceed as before. 

The same solution will obviously apply to two altitudes 
ofithe same star and the elapsed time, provided this elapsed 
time be reckoned in sidereal hours. 

150. At sea, when two observations are taken, as in the 
fourth method, separated by an interval of time, allowance 
must be made for the change of the ship’s position during 
the interval. 

This is practically a very simple operation, because the 
distance run always subtends a small angle at the centre 
of the earth. 

Let Z and Z' be the zeniths of the two places, and 
S the sun or star, whose 
zenitb distance ZS was ob- 
served at the first place of 
observation. We Iiave to 
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' determiae Z'S, tlie zenith distance which would ha^hee^/ 
observed at the same instant at the second place. 

Let the ship’s course by compass, and distance run during- 
the interval, be measured by the usual methods practised 
at sea. Also let the compass-bearing of S, at the first ob^ 
servation, be noted. The angle 9, between the ship’s course 
and the bearing of S, will be the angle SZZ\ and the 
distance run by the ship in nautical miles will be the number- 
of minutes in the arc ZZ'. —— ^ 

Draw Z'X perpendicular to SZ. Then ZX wilT^frSiSlX. 
approximately the difference between SZ and SZ\ and, the 
sides of the triangle ZZ'X being small, 

ZX=ZZ' cos 9; 
therefore SZ' = SZ — ZZ ' cos 6, 

and the first observation is reduced to what it would have 
been if made at the second place. 

151. In order to determine the most favourable circum- 
stance for the success of the third and fourth methods, let. 
us examine the graphical solution of the problem. 

We shall assume that the declinations and right ascen- 
sions of the two bodies, or the declinations and elapsed time 
in the case of two positions of the same body, are accurately 
known ; and we wish to ascertain under what conditions of 
observations, errors in the altitude will have the least weight 
in the determination of the latitude. 

Let P be the pole; S, S' the t 
positions of the same body. 

With S as pole and a spherical 
radius SZ, or z, the zenith distance 
of S, describe an arc ZX. Similarly, 
with S' as pole, and a sj)hericalradius 
~z', describe the arc X'Z, cutting 
the former in Z ; then Z will be the 
zenith and PZ the co-latitude. 


bodies, or the twQr 
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the two observations are made with different 
instruments, the errors of observation not only being nn- 
known, but having no necessary connection, it will be 
best to select the time when the angle between the two 
arcs ZX, ZX' approaches nearest to a right angle ; for, 
if the possible error in each observation be 0, the greatest 
possible error in the value of the latitude will, when the 
angle is a right angle, be the ^iagonal of a square, whose 
si( ^4^ it the~twrrarcs cut each other obliquely, 

greatest possible error will be the longest diagonal of the 
parallelogram, whose angle is the same as that between the 
arcs, and the perpendicular distance between the opposite 
^ides of which equal Q. 

Tim two bodies should therefore be observed when their 
azimuths differ by about 90°. 

5ut •syhen the two observations are made with the same 
instrument, so that the errors of altitude, though unknown, 
are likely to be the same at both observations, and in the 
same direction, that is, both in excess or both in defect, 
let RV andi^F' be two arcs, having /S' and S' for poles, 
and for spherical radii the erroneous zenith distances z—d 
gnd z' — 0 respectively, then B will be the erroneous zenith 
so determined ; and it is obvious that, if the meridian ZP 
be perpendicular to ZB, the co-latitude given by PR will 
not sensibly differ from the true one PZ. 

Now ZV and ZV being supposed equal, ZB bisects the 
angle SZS', therefore the most favourable condition of obser- 
vation will he token the verticals of the two bodies are on the 
same side of the meridian, and equally inclined to the prime 
vertical, the difference of azimuths being at the same time 
near 90° if possible. 

152. Fifth Method. To determine the latitude by ob- 
servations made with the transit in the prime vertical 
(Art. 109). 
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Let /S be the star in the prime vertical ZS,_ 

• Let the instant of the star’s 
'Crossing the mean wire be 
1 noted by the sidereal clock. 

,The difference between this 
. and the right ascension of 
the star will be the angle 
SPZ—a. suppose. 

Let A be the polar distance 
of the star. 

The right-angled triangle 
SPZ gives cos P = tan PZ cot PS. 

cot. tat. = cos a tan A. 

The nearer the star passes to the zenith, the less will be 
the effect of an error in the time of transit. 



153. If the same star be observed in the prime vertical 
both on the east and on the west side of the meridian, 
we shall require neither the right ascension of the star 
nor the sidereal time, and shall thus be independent of the 
error of the clock provided its rate be known. The angle 
a of the formula will be one-half the elapsed sidereal time 
between the two observations. 

When the transit instrument admits of reversion on its 
bearings, all instrumental errors may be eliminated by 
observing a star on ojiiiosite sides of the meridian on o^ 
night ; and, after reversing the instrument, again observing 
the same star on another night ; but, for a fuller discus- 
sion of the method and of the various refinements whick 
render it valuable, we must refer to Chaiivenet's Spherical 
Astronomy. 


Circum-meridian Observations. 

154. Sixth Method. To determine the latitude by the 
altitude of the heavenly body observed very near the meridian. 
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Ldt./i be the hour angle ZPS of the sun or star, 

8 the declination = 90° — P;S’, 
the latitude = rtO° — PZ, 

XT the observed zenith distance ZS ; 
z- a:=the meridian zenith distance = P/S' - PZ, 

= <fi — 8. 

jp 
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The triangle ZPS gives 

cos ZS = cos PZ cos PS + sin PZ sin PS cos ZPS, 

= cos (PS- PZ) - 2 sin PZ sin P/S sin" .jZPS, 

cos 5: = cos (z-x)- 2 cos ^ cos S sin’i/i, 

3 sin (z~ sin ,]x=:2 cos <f> cos 8 sin’^/^, 

. X cos d> cos 8 sin'-l,/^ 

sm r: = ?— 7 v - , 

2 sm(;y— J.r) 

.and approximately, since x is small, 

2 cos A cos S . 

x= :r2 sin--, 

sm XT 2 

and lat.=z — x+ 8. 

It will be observed, that the value of x is obtained in terms 
of the unknown latitude, but we may there replace ^ by 
its apjiroximate value z + 8, 

155. The following modification of the method would 
be found useful at sea. The observations being made 
within a short distance from the meridian, /i is small ; we 
may therefore write J/i for sin and, if we suppose x 
expressed in seconds of a degree and li in minutes of time, 
2 cos (}} cos 8 ih sin 15'> 


X sm 1 = 


sm 15 y 


sm XT V 2 
cos (f> cos 8 sin" 1 5' 


P. 


x = 


2 Bin z sin 1" 
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Tlie multiplier of 4^ Biay be consid erect constant, and^egoal^ 
to its nleridian valne, wliicb we shall call C ; 


therefore 

and 


cos (f) cos § sin’’' 15' 
“ ii sin (<p —S) sin 1" ’ 

a: = 


C is the change of altitnde during the first minute beford 
or after passing the meridian, and, being a functiOd. dt the 
latitude and declination, it^ value s ma ^be conveniently 
tabulated. These values change very slowl^y-^tluvt^we 
may use that which corresponds to the roughly estimate 
latitude.*^ 


All that the observer has to do, therefore, is to' rdriltiply 
the square of the number of minutes which elapse betweeii 
the observation and the meridian passage by the proper 
factor C, and the result, added to the observed altitude, will 
give the meridian altitude, whenc'e the correct latitude may 
be found. 


The precision of the method is really much greater thaii 
might at first be supposed, especially when the body does 
not pass near the zenith. Thus, in latitude 50°, when the 
declination is 0°, the error will not exceed 1', so long as the' 
hour angle is less than 40™ ; it will be less than 80" when 
the hour angle does not exceed 33™; and for about a 
quarter of an hour on each side of the meridian the error 
will be less than l", and consequently much within the 
probable errors of observation. 

Passing clouds may hide the sun at the' ve'iy instant 
when it is exactly on the meridian, and yet allow very 
good observations to be made on each side. But even’ 
when no clouds interfere with the meridian altitude, the 
mean result of several observations taken near the meridian,- 


* See Mendoza Rios's Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astronomg, See' 
also Lieut. Raper’s Practice of Navigation, Third Edit., which contains methods 
analogous to the above. 
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and co rrected by this method,* will be of greater value tbau 
that of auy single observatiou, even a meridian one. 


156. ^he method just given supposes the honi* angle 
known with tolerable accuracy. When this is not the case, 
we may proceed as follow ; 

Let two observations be made, and the interval £ be 
noted. } 

Let zenith distances, 

x’ the corrections to reduce them to themeridiaUj 
h' the corresponding lionr augleS) 
a; = Ck\ 


x' = CA” ; 

therefore z’ = x — x' = G — h”) ~C{h — h') (A + h') ; 
z — z is the change of altitude, and one of the two factors 
A - A' or A + A' will be t, the known interval of time. This 
equation will, therefore, furnish the other factor, 


A -f- A ~ 
A±A' = -'” 




a 


therefore A ~h(( + ) » 

wbeweex^ Cf/', and z—x, the meridian zenith distance, Yrill 
be kuown.t 


---^57. Seventh Method, To determine the latitude by an 
observation of the pole star. 

This method is especially valuable at sea, because the 
observation may be made at any time when the star is 
visible ; and, on account of the proximity to the pole, the 


* Each obaerration mnst be corrected Bepar.atdy, for the arithmetical moan of 
the altitudes vrill not correspond to the nrithmelical mean of the times. 

t See Dubois's Cours dt Ncivigalion et d’JJt/drographie. Chauvenet's Spherical 
and Practical Astronomy. 
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motion is always slow, so that an error in th e est imate^ 
time has little influence on the result. 

Let c he the co-latitncle of the place, 
h the hour angle of the star, 

A its polar distance, 

^ the zenith distance=00°— a, where a is the ohservect 
altitude corrected for refraction, &c. 


s 

If c — z = altitude — latitude = x, then x and A will, be 
small quantities. 

cos = cos cos A + sin (T sin A cos /t 

= cos (z+x) cos A + sin (.2; + a;) sin A cos A 
= (cos .2:— a; siu;2;~|;2:* cos;2r+Jfa;’ sinar+...) (1— ^-A'+./O 
+ (,sin;2;+ a? cosz- sin;2;+...) (A — ^ A^ + ...) cosh. 

We shall proceed to express x in -a-jg eries of as cendjug 
powers of A. Dividing by sin z, and neglecting the fourth 
and higher powers of small quantities, 
cot^=cot;2:-a7 + A cos/i— ^-a;"cot;2r— ^ A“ cotx;+ Aa? cot;2; cos / i 
^-x^ + lx - lx‘ A cos/j— J A® cos/i ; 
therefore a:=A cosh— I cotz (a;' + A" - 2Aa; cos/0 
+ Jr (a;^ + 3a; a’ - 3a;*A cos/i — A® cos/^) ; 
whence a; = A cos /j is a first approximation, 
and, substituting this value in the terms of the second order, 
.r = A cosh — Ij A"* cot z sinV< is a second approximation. 
This second approximation being used in the terms' of 
the second order, and the first approximation in those of 
the third order, we obtain 

a; = A cos 4 — ^ A^ cot z sin Vi + ^ A^ cos h sinVi i 
or, if X and A be expressed in seconds, 

.r = A cos h-lA’ sin 1 " cotz sin Vi + J-A* sin" 1 " cos h sinVi. 
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'T.lie-iDimmnm value of the last term corresi^ouds to 

3 cos Vt — 1 = 0, 

2 

and its value is then A’ sin’ 1". IToiv A is at present 

less than 1° 30', and the value of this term is, therefore, less 
than 0"'5, We may, therefore, neglect it, and we have 

la(. = a — A cos/i + iA’ sinl" tana sinV;. 

The^o;^^ almanac contains 'tables for facilitating the 
•rsimputation. The first table gives the values of A cos/<, the 
argument* being the sidereal time of observation, which 
differs from h by a constant quantity. This first correction 
applied to a gives an approximate latitude a — A cos/i. 

The second table gives the value of the term 

JA’ sinl" tana sin’/^, 

the arguments being the sidereal time and the altitude. 

A third table is also given, to allow for the difference 
between the actual value of A and that value which is 
employed in the construction of the first table. The argu- 
ments are the date and the sidereal time. 


* The avgument of a table is the known quantity which serves to determine 
the value of some dependent function. 
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ciiVpter X. 

Determination of the First Point of Aries. 

158. The first point of ai’ies (Y) — tliat point of the 
celestial equator which the sun’s centre occajfies when 
crossing from the south to the north side -is the zero point 
from which all riglit ascensions are reckoned (Art. 16). On 
account of its importance, it is necessary that we should 
know with great accuracy its position anmng the fixed 
stars, or, which amounts to the same thing,' the position 
of the stars relatively to it, as expressed by their right 
ascensions. (See Chap, vii., Arts. 121, 122.) 

First Method. To determine the instant when the sun 
is in Y. Let us find by observation the sun’s declination 
at noon on two successive days (Art. 119), selected so that 
it may be south on the first and north on the second of 
the two, having crossed the equator in the interval. 

Let S be the south and S' the north observed declina- 
tions, and let a, 0 be the 
corresponding differences of 
right ascension between the 
sun and some chosen funda- 
mental fixed star (Art. 120), 
then S -f S' the change of declination, 

^^d a— /3 right ascension, 

may be considered as taking place uniformly during the 
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^ii^val of tweuty-four hours; so that, if a; be the change 
of right ascension between the first position and T, 

S 


X 


a -(3 8 + S' ‘ 

Therefore, the star’s right ascension 

^-^-r--frsr 

N 


S-t-8' ' 


l59. Sedond Method. Mamdecd* 6. Let YjI/^ be the 
equator, the ecliptic, and a a fixed star. 

Let the zenith distance z of the sun be observed at noon 
on some day near the vernal equinox, and also the 



difference a between the time of its transit and that of the 
star 0 -, and let S be the declination of the sun. 

Thns, if S be the son’s place at noon, SM and all the 
declination circles of the snn and star, 

SM=d, Mll=a. 

blow, Avhen the sun is approaching the ailtilmnal point 
let P and Q be two of its positions at noon on successive 
days, when the zenith distances z and z" are — the one less 
and the other greater than z. 

Suppose these to have been observed, and also the cor- 
responding intervals P'JI=(5, Q'II=:y, between the transits 
of the sun and the same fixed star a. 

We may assume that, daring the motion of the sun from- 
P to Q, the changes of declination and of right ascension 
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proceed at a nuiforra rate ; so that if S' be the snii’s posiliou- 
^vheu the declination S' 31' equals S3f, we have 
F'3r PP' - S' 31' _ S'- S 
P'Q' ~ "PP'.-QQ' S' -S'" 

or P’M = - 7) = (5 - V) ; 

therefore 3131' = « — /? + 
and snu’s rif>-ht ascension at S is 



V (/S-7), 


Yil/=90°- 13131' 


stars’ riffht ascension 


= a + yili=90°+-;L ^a + (S)-lin-^, ((3 - 7 ). 


160. 2Vn?-d 3Ietkod. Both the right ascension and the 
inclination (w) of the ecliptic to the equator, or the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, as it is called, 
may be determined by two ob- 
servations of the sun’s declina- 
tion and of the change of right 
ascension in the interval. 

Let S, S' be the two positions 
of the sun on the ecliptic YSS' ; S, S' the observed deefi- 
nations, and 

Yi¥, or .3.1, the sun’s right ascension at first observation, 

Yili', or Ji + a second 

a being the change of right ascension, determined, as in 
the previous methods, by comparison of the times of transit 
of the sun and some star. 

Tlie riglit-augled triangles Y3IS, 7:31' S' give 
siniR = cota) tanS, 
sin (.31 + a) ±= cot w tan S', 
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sill (j-H + a) f.an S' 


SlU-i-K 


LiiuS ’ 


cosu + siu a cot-ai = tan S' cot B, 
wlieuce cotiR = ta.uS' cotS cosec a — cot a. 

Ihis determines the sun’s right ascension, and irom it 
niay at once be foniid tlie right ascension of the star. The 
ouliijuity will be given by j 

■■'-eClVfi)— siabii cots. 

This method is exact, but there arc practical advan- 
tages in Flamsteed’s which render it valuable, although only 
approximate. If we compare the formnlm, we shall see that 
Flamsteed’s does not require the absolute declinations of the 
snu, but only the changes of declination, or of zenith distance, 
between tiie first and second, and between the second and 
third observations ; so that any uncertainty in the latitude 
of the observer, or any instrumental or other errors'^ which 
would affect each observation equally, will not influence the 
result. 

The right asceusiou of a fundamental star being thus 
found, that of any other celestial body will be obtained by 
observing the interval between its transit and that of the 
star. 


162. In the chapter on iirecession, we shall see that Y 
is not a fi.xed point, as ive have hitherto supposed, it, but 
that it has a slow— very slow — motion among the stars. 
There Aviil in consequence be a slow change in their co- 
ordinates, determined at different epochs. Tables of the JR 
and decl, of 100 of the iwincipal stars are given in the 
Hautical Almanac for every tenth day, and those of the sun 
for every day at Greenwich noon. The rate of change 
during the intervals being nearly uniform, we mny calculate 


Sucli ns uncertain values of parallax or refraction, - because iu Lius nietliod 
ilic sun has nearly the same altitude at the different obst;rvatiuiis. 
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the iit or clecl. for interniecliate times. The iR is gccerahy' 
tabulated in hours, miuutes, and seconds ; but it ■null be easy 
to convert it, if desirec\, into degrees at the rate of 15° for 
Overy hour. 


Determination ojSthe Obliquity of Ecliptic, 


163. Perhaps the mostyaccnrqte_metl\od-liE.deterniiuiug 
the obliquity (co) is by observations of the meridian' ^Zj^th 
distance of the sun at the two solstices. At these epochs tlib^ 
sun’s declination is exactly equal to the obliquity ; and if 
z, z be the observed zenith distances at summer and winter 
solstices respectively, and X the latitude, we have 

"K — a>=z, 

\ + (O f ] 

therefore ® ^ • 

The same observations give ns also the latitude of the place 




164. We must remark, however, that the sun is not likely 
to be exactly 90° from Y when he crosses the meridian ; 
because, as he occupies the solstitial point only for an instant, 
he may at that instant be far from the observer’s meridian, 
if not actually below the horizon. 

A correction will be necessary to allow for the small change 
in declination in the interval, 
pet Y^S'iir be the ecliptic, 

S the sun near the solstice, 

SM the deck = 8 = 

YM the right ascension 
= 90°±a, 

where oc and a are small quantities ; 

sin (90°±a)=tanS cotta, 
tan S 

tan (S + tp) ’ 



cosa = 
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l-cos« ^ tan (S 4 x) - tan 8 
l + cosa tau (6 + a;) + tau 5 ’ 
_ f?iaa; 

2 


^ 3 « 

tan - = 


sin (28 + a;) ’ 

this determines x, and it may be expanded in tbe form 

a; = tarn | sin 28 + taii" | sin 48 +. .. , 

vrbere snffi ^ieut when tlie observations 

^^®^r_yde within five or six daj-s on either side of the solstice. 
Let z be the observed zenith distance and X the latitude, 
then if X is accurately known, B=:\ — z will also be known, 
and thence co = 5 + ar may be obtained by ol^scrvations nexrone 
solstice only. But any uncertainty in the value of X will 
attach to 8 and, through it, to w. The value of x will also 
be affected, but the error will not be appreciable, and we 
may consider z — x!xs accurately known ; 
therefore X- <o=:z—x. 

Similar observations at, or near, the winter solstice will give 
X-i- co = z’ — x\ 

whence 2o} = {z' — a;’) — {z — x), 

with an accuracy depending on that of a; and z'. 

Celestial Latitude and Longitude. 

165. The position of a celestial body may be referred 
to the ecliptic instead of tiie ec[nator. 

Thus, if X be the pole of the eclii^tic, KaN a great 
circle through a star c, meeting 
the ecliptic in N, the position 
of the star will be known when 
YN and No- are given; these 
are called the longitude and 
latitude respectively. 

The latitude is the arc of a 
great circle drawn from the body 
perpendicular to the ecliptic. 
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The longitude is the portion of tlie ecliptic i liter W3pte.d-^ 
between this circle and the first point of Aries. 

166. The latitude itakes its name north or south from 
that jiole of the eqnar.or which is on the same side of the 
ecliptic as the body. \ 

Those stars which are Wtnated in the acute angles, formed, 
by the ecliptic and the ec|\uJ''for, will have their latitude and 
declination of opposite uail'AS?^* one noidliT^*^ other 
south ; but for all other stars they will be of the sau^cTuv^ti^- 

The longitude is measured eastward from T through 3G0°. 

The ancients, who alwaj’s referred tlie places of bodies 
to the ecliptic, subdivided the 3G0° of longitude into twelve 
equal parts called Signs, and to these they gave the names 
of the constellations which occupied those signs in the early 
days of astronomical science. Thus, the first 30° from Y 
was called Aries, the next 30° Taurus, and so on, the names 
and symbols of the twelve signs being — 


Arica, 

Taurus, 

Gemini, 

Cancer, Leo, 

Virgo, 

Y 

» 

n 

© 

liji 

Libra, 

Scorpio, 

Sagittarius, 

Capricornus, Aquarius, 

Pisces. 

.n. 

111 


vy ^ 

K 


These have fallen into disuse, and the constellations have 
so far shifted that the approiiriateness of the names has 
been lost. The first sign is no longer in the constellation 
Aries, but in that of Pisces. This shifting we shall explain 
in Chap. xvm. 

Transformation of Coordinates. 

167. The obliquity of the ecliptic being known, we can 
readily convert JH and deck into latitude and longitude, and 
rdee versd. 

Thus, let cr be a star, aM and cAT arcs of great circles 
perpendicular to the equator and ecliptic respectively; join 
Y <T by an arc of great circle. 
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rt. ascension = iR, 

J/cr ... declination = 3 , 

Tit’’... lougitndc =7, 

JS'a- ... Intitnde = x, 
iWil/ ... obliquity = co. 

/ M 

First. Suppose JR tuul 3 given', then the right-angled 


triangle oYM gives [ 

cos To- = cos in cos S (a), 

' cotoYd/"=sin iK cot 3 (/S). 

Therefore in the riglit-anglcd triangle wc know Yo- 

and o-Yi^’^= oYd/— 0 ), thence 

BinX = sinYo- sin (oYdf— w) ;y), 

tun I = tun Yo- cos (oYdf - co) (5), 


(a) and {$) give the auxiliary quantities Ya and o-YJf, then 
( 7 ) and (3) determine X and /.* 

Secoiiftli/. Suppose X and / given. The steps will ob- 
viously be the exact counterpart of those we have just 
described, thus 



cos Yo- = cos / cos \ (a), 

cot oYi\^=.sin / cotX (S') 

determine the auxiliary quantities Yo- and erYF, then 

sin S = sin Yo- sin (oYlN^-t- w) (7'), 

tan yll = tan Yo- cos (o•YJ^’' + w) (S') 

determine the declination and right ascension. 


168. In the case of the sun, whose latitude is zero, the 
connection between the right ascension, declination, longitude, 


* These formuhx any bo moaificil so ns to require only one of the nuxilini-y 
qtmnlitics, viz. the nngle oYjir. I f 'vc represent it by 0, it mtiy bo easily shewn that 

cot r/’ = sin cot o, 


sin X = 


sin (,/, — a>) sin o 


t.an / = 


sin <;> 

— cos (ifi — O’) inn 


cos <j> 


and a similar modification may be applied to the second set of equations. 
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The longitude is the portiou of the ecliptic iut^'Mpteil^ 
hetweeu this circle aud the first poiut of Aries. 

166. The latitude itakes its uame north or south from 
that pole of the eqnalor which is ou the same side of the 
ecliptic as the bod}’-. S 

Those stars wliich areWtuated in the acute augles, formed. 
hy the ecliptic and the emiator, will have tlieir latitude aud 
declination of opposite one other 

south ; hut for all other stars they will he of the sau^ontsyi^ 

The longitude is measured eastward from T through 360°. 

The ancients, who always referred the places of bodies 
to the ecliptic, subdivided the 360° of longitude into twelve 
equal parts called Signs, aud to these they gave the names 
of the constellations which occupied those signs in the early, 
days of astronomical science. Thus, the first 30° from Y 
was called Aries, the next 30° Taurus, and so ou, the names 
aud symbols of the twelve signs being — 


Aries, 

Taurns, 

Gemini, Cancer, Leo, 

Virgo, 

Y 

« 

n 23 a 


Libra, 

Scorpio, 

Sagittarius, Caprieornns, Aquarius, 

Pisces. 


HI 


K 


These have fallen into disuse, and the constellations have 
so far shifted that the approiwiateuess of the names has 
been lost. The first sign is no longer in the constellation 
Aries, but in that of Pisces. This shifting we shall explain 
in Chap, xviii. 

Transformation of Coordinates. 

167. The obliquity of the ecliptic being known, we can 
readily convert M and deck into latitude aud longitude, and 
vice versa. 

Thus, let 0 - be a star, aM aud aJSf arcs of great circles 
perpendicular to the equator and ecliptic resi)ectively; join 
Yt7 by an arc of great circle. 
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vt. asceusiou = JS, 
Ma- ... declination = S, 
Yiy ... longitude =1, 
iW ... latitude = x, 
iVYil/ ... obliquity —to. 


First. Snpjiose and S givett, then tlie right-angled 
triangle aYM gives / 

cos Yo- = cos^ cos S (a), 

cot ff Yili'= sin 51 cot 8 (/3) . 

Therefore in the right-angled triangle ctYIY, we know Yo- 
and o'YY= ctYM — o), thence 

sin X = sin Y a- sin (aYJf — w) (y), 

tan I = tan Yo- cos (crY ilY- w) (6), 

(a) and (/S) give the auxiliary quantities Ya and oYd/, then 
(y) and (8) determine X and L* 

Secondhj. Suppose A and I given. Tlie steps will ob- 
y.ionsly he the exact counterpart of those we have just 
described, thus 

cos Yo- = cos ^ cos X, (a ), 

cot o-YiY=sin I cot X (/S') 

determine the auxiliary quantities Yo- and gYN, then 

sin 8 = sin Ycr sin ( o- Y jV + 0 )) (y'), 

tan JR = tan Yo- cos (oY^+cb) (S') 

determine the declination and right ascension. 

168. In the case of the son, whose latitude is zero, the 
connection between the right ascension, declination, longitude, 

* These formula miiy be modified so as to require only one of the auxiliary 
quantities, riz. theangle uTjl/. If me represent it by <#), it may be easily shewn that 

cot rj> = sin 51 cot S, 

. , sin to — a>) sine 

Bin X = — » 

Bin ^ 


tan ? = 


_ cos (<p — to) tan 51^ 


cos Ip 


and a similar modification may be applied to the second set of equations. 
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aud obli<iviity, is given by tlie solution of tlie 
triangle SYM (fig., p. 132), whence 

cos I = cos ill cos 8, 
sin S = sin w sin I, 
t^nS = sin ill tanw, 
tatt iR = cos <» tan 1. 

When two of the four Quantities iR, S, I, £» are known, these 
equations will determine'tfie'olKersi ^ 


169. From the last of the equations above, we get 

(IM „,dl 

sec ill — r-= cos ft) sec l-y. ; 
at at 


therefore 


clM 5 ^dl 

-77 = cos cj sec S-r: ; 
at at 


therefore corresponding small increments of the sun’s ill and 
longitude will be in the ratio of cos &> : cos'* 8. 


' JdAglit Ascension of the Meridian. 

170 . By the vight ascension of tlie meridian is meant 
the Ai of those stars which are in the meridian at the instant 
considered. It is, therefore, the sidereal time expressed in 
degrees (Art. 17), and is equal either to the hour angle 
of the first point of Y, or to its defect from 24^^, according 
as Y is on the west, or on the east side of the merid ian — - 

Tims, if or be a star in the 
meridian, Yil£Z? the equator, Y 
being on the west of the meri- 
dian, then YM is the of tlie 
meridian, and is obviously the 
same as YFM, which is the 
hour angle of Y. 

But if Y be on the east 
side of the meridian as at Y', 
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meridian ivonld be the ■wliole circnmference 
minus Yil/, that is, tbe whole circnmference minus the hour 
angle of Y'. 

The right ascension of the meridian may also he found 
as follows : — Take from the Nautical Almanac the sun’s JB, 
for the given time, and add to it the tii^e past noon, deducting 
24^ from the result if it exceeds that/sum. 


::.-^'osiUon of the Ecliptic at a Given Instant. 

171. If the equator were a bright visible baud in the 
sky, it would occupy a fixed position, of which we may 
readily obtain an idea by means of some of its points, viz. 
the east point with its opposite the west point, and a point 
in the meridian at a distance from the zenith equal to the 
latitude. 

The position of the ecliptic is not so readily conceived, 
on account of its constant shifting. We must determine 
tlie poiut-wh'ei'gT^t crosses the eastern horizon, called the 
ascending point, which at the same time gives the opposite 
or descending point ; these, with some third point or with 
the inclination of the ecliptic plane to the horizon, will be 
sufficient. 

When the sun is above the horizon, his centre, which 
is always in the ecliptic, Avill give us the third point we 
want ; or, we may find the point called the culminating point, 
where the meridian is cut by the ecliptic ; or, again, we 
may find the nonagesimal, which is 90° from the ascending 
point, and is the highest point of the ecliptic above the 
horizon. 


172. Let the ecliptic, equator, and horizon be as repre- 
sented in the figure on the next page, the meridian being 
ZCM. Let Yili be the right ascension of the meridian 
(calculated as in Art. 170), which we shall call M. 
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Let Zhe tlie zenith, P the pole, K the pole olthe ecljjiticr' 

Let KZ meet the ecliptic 
in N and the hoi'izon in ISf , 
then N is the uohagesimal, 
and NN' its altitnd\j is equal 
to the inclination of ohe eclip- 
tic to the horizon. \ 

Let ZM, the latitnd ^ of the ^dace, 

In the triangle YEO, ive kno^v 

YP=90° + iI/, 

Z jE' = iJ/P = 90°4 
^ Y = ohliqnit3'^ of the ecliptic = m, 
whence EO and the angle 0 can he found, 

cotPO sinYjE'=cotY sin P + cos YP cos P ; 

therefore cot EO = cot co cos 4> sec ilf + tan M sin ^ (a), 

cos (0 = — cos Y cos P+ sin Y sin P cos YE ; 
therefore cos 0 = cos « sin - sin &> cos <f> 

(a) gives the ascending point, and (|3) the inclination or its 
equivalent, the altitude of the nonagesimal, and thus the 
position of the ecliptic is determined. 

173. If C he the culminating point of the ecliptic, we 
have from the right-angled triangle YMC, 

tan 31 C = sin ili tan &>, 
and ZC=^ — 3I€, 

whence the culminating point is known, and this, with the 
ascending point given h}^ (a), will also fix the position of the 
ecliptic. 

174. P and 0 being the poles of ZP and ZK respectively, 
EO is equal to the angle PZK. 

In the course of twenty-four hours K descrihes a small 
circle round P, and the angle PZK varies between certain 
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greatest value covresponding to the position Avheu 
is a tangent to the small cii'cle, and consequently the 
angle at jST a right angle. 

Then 

sin PZK^ ^ 

SluPZ cos^ 

I , 

Hence, the greatest value of EO sin"' , and the 

ascendin'"^ point oscillates to this extent from one side to 
■'^^^Orner of the east point; hnt the time from the most 
northerly to the most southerly . position will not be the 
same as the time back again ; for the angle ZPK is acute, 

and the ratio of the two times will he 


“When K is in the meridian above the pole, Y rises, and 
the three points Y, 0, and E all coincide ; also KZ has its 
least value =90° — ^ — which is therefore the least in- 
ciinatiou of the ecliptic to the horizon. 

When K is in the meridian below the pole, *= rises at E, 
and the angle between the ecliptic and the horizon has 
then its greatest value = 90°—^ + w. 

At a place within the frigid zone the result will be some- 
what different. There Z will fall within the small circle 
described by K, and the point 0 will travel completely round 
the horizon, the ascending suddenly becoming the descend- 
ing point, and vice versCi. The greatest and least values 
of the inclination will he w + (90°—^) and <a ~ (90° — 0). 


ITS. The longitude of the nonagesimal is an element 
sometimes wanted in the calculation of eclipses. Its value 
is easily inferred from the triangle XEO, for YE~TO — 90°, 
cotYOsiuYif = cotHsinY + cosYiJcosY ; 
therefore tan Y E ~ tan ^ sin w sec 31 + tan 31 cos <m. 
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CHAPTER Xt 

tORM oit THK BARTERS ORBIl*. 

176. The orbit of tEe ’sun Imud the eartti^sO^^ the 
earth ronud the sun, lies,- as we have seen, in one 

but what particular curve is described in this plane we have 
not yet ascertained. We shall proceed to an examination 
of this question, which, until the time of Kepler, remained 
without a satisfactory solution. 

It is very easily perceived, that the distance of the earth 
from the sun is not a constant quantity. For, by taking 
accurate measurements of his aiDparent diameter at different 
times,* we find that it varies from 31' ^"-0 on the lst„qf- 
July to 32' 35"-6 on the 31st of December, anK' as we 
cannot suppose the magnitude of the sun to vary periodw 
cally, we must infer that his distance changes, and that the 
earth’s orbit is not a circle with the sun at the centre.- 
The angles subtended by the sun being small, must be 
very nearly inversely proportional to the distances. 

Again, if the angular motion of the sun in his orbit be' 
observed, that is, his angular motion in longitude, its,jiaU- 3 ''-r 
value will be found to vary from 0° 57' ii"-5 to 1° 1' 9"'9, ! 
these minimum and maximum values occurring at the samo' 
ei^ochs of July 1st and December 31st. 

177, In the first place, we shall remark that the change' 
in angular velocity is greater than that in apparent diameter ■; 


An instrument called a Ileliometev is speciallv adapted to this purpose* 
It is a telescope with a din'ded object-glass on the principle of Dollond's 
double-image micrometer (Art. 112). Bee Chauvenet’s Astronomy, vol. ii. 
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of the former is about of its mean value, 
that of the latter only Or, while 

the apparent diameter changes in the ratio of 1 : 1 + 

the angular velocity 1 ; i + 

■which latter is the same as 1 : (1 + nearly, 

and, at whatever times the nnmerica,^ values he comi')ared, 
it will always he found that ' 

^“jjjlpt. diam,)*, 

1 

(dist.)"' 

Now, let E he the earth, S the 
sun at any time, and ST the arc 
described in one day. 

Let S'T' he the arc also de- 
scribed in one day at any other time. 

Then sector SETx sector S'ET 
= Z SEjyjSEY: lS'ET X {S'Ey 
= angular vel. at iSx (dist.)’': angular vel. at S' x (dist.)*, 
therefore the sector SET =seciox SET'. 

Or, the areas, described in equal times by a radius vector 
joining the earth and sun, are equal in all parts of the orbit. 

This is one of Kepler’s fixmous laws discovered after 
long and laborious calculations. This law tells us how the 
orbit is described, but says nothing about its form. 

178. Another of Kepler’s laws, also the result of many 
years’ study and observation, is, that the orbit is an ellipse, 
of which the earth occupies one focus, and this we may 
verify in the following manner : 

Let the apparent diameter of the sun, and his corre- 
sponding angular distance from the position of the 31st 
of December, that is, his change of longitude, be observed 
day by day throughout the year. 




form of 'X'HB KARTH’s orbit. [OBxVr. 


Let E be tlie earth, 

A the sim’s place ou the 31st of December, 
B 1st of July, 



when it has described 180° of longitude. 

AE : EB = 32' 35".0 • 31' 3l"-0 ’ 
AE-,AB==WW:W 6 "- 6 , 
aud if AB=2a, AG=a, 

we find ^^=0’98321a, 

EB = l-0167da; 
therefore EC= 'OlOTga. 

Theu, if au ellipse be described with AB for major axis, 
aud E for one focus, auy radius vector ES, inaldug with 
AE au angle 6, will be numerically calculated from the 
formula 

a where e = -01 679 ; 

1 + e cos 


therefore 


cc 1 + e cos 0, 


hence, if the sun describes this ellipse, we ought to find 
apparent diam. cc 1 + •01679 cos AES, 


a relation which is verified by the observations. Therefore 
the sun describes au ellipse about the earth in one focus, 
or, according to the more correct statement, the earth describes 
an ellipse about the sun in one of the foci (Art. 133). 
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jioiuts of the orbit where the suu is at his 
greatest and least distances are called respectively Apogee 
and Perigee, when, to conform our language to appearances, 
we attribute the motion to the sun ; but, when we employ 
the more correct supposition and regard the earth as the 
body moving round the sun in the fogus, the corresponding 
points of the earth’s orbit are called A\phelion and Perihelion, 
and the line joining them the line gfi Apsides. 

jaws of elliptic motion having been thus estab- 
observation, it will now be easy to explain why 
the seas'ons should be of different lengths, as stated in Art. 135. 
Let us make the earth revolve about the suu. 

Let S be the sun , in the focus of the orbit, 

A P the apse line. 

The earth will be at P on the 31st of December, and 
at A on the 1st of July. 

Let CP be the line of equinoxes, 

MN. at-right angles to it, the line of solstices. 



The earth is at If on the 22nd of December, only 9 days 
before reaching P. 

A simple inspection of the figure shews that the winter 
quadrant PfSC, which contains the least radius vector SP, 
must be the smallest, and the opposite summer quadrant 
MSP, the greatest. Of the two others, the spring quadrant 
eSM is larger than the autumn one PSN. The areas of 
the quadrants being unequal, so also will the times of 
describing them be. 

L 
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interval is exactly half the time required to 
describe 360 , the two positious must be perigee and apogee, 
since no other line tbroagh the focus but the apse line bisects 
the area.*-' 


By a comparison of the qiosition of the apse line at present 
with those which it has occupied at different times seqiarated 
by long intervals, it is found to have ^progressive motion of 
ll"’25ayear, ') 


.Position oj the Earth in its Orbit at any Tune. 


l84. When the instant of perihelion is known, and also 
the time required to make a complete revolution in the 
orbit, it is clear that there must be some means of ascertain- 
ing the position of the body corresponding to a given time. 
This we proceed to explain 

Let S be the sun at the focus, P the perihelion, E the 
■earth at time t, mea- 
•sured from perihelion, 

PSE being the angle- 
described. 

We have already 
said that the radius 
vector joining the sun 
and earth does not revolve at a uniform rate. Let us 
-conceive a uniformly revolving radius SR to start with the 
actual radius SP from qievihelion, and let the angular velocity 
of SR be such that the two radii accomplish their revolution 
in exactly the same time ; then they will coincide at 
perihelion and at aphelion, and there only. The angular 
velocity of SR is called the mean angular velocity of 
the earth. 



For other methods of determiniDg the position of the lino of apsides see 
Belarahrc’s Astronoimej vol. ii. p. 158. 
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The angle PSE, described by the true radius from 1^-.^ 
helion, is called the true anomaly ; the angle P <SP, described 
in the same time by the uniformly revolving radius, is called 
the mean anomaly ; and the angle ESP between them is the 
equation of the centre. Therefore 

True anom, = Mxan anom. + Equation of centre. 

There is yet another angle connected with tlie position 
of E which we shall finclj it i ^sefnl to con sider. It is the angle 
Q CP at the centre of the ellipse, formed'ljy'Irte'tij Ih m CP 
and the line joining C with Q, the point of the auxia^?^ 
circle which corresponds to E. This is called the excentric 
anomaly. 

To find the Relation hetioeen the Mean and the Excentr' 

Anomalies. 

185. Let n be the mean angular velocity of the eart 
so that if T be the periodic time 

27r 

n = -^. 

Then, mean anomaly at time t = PSR = 7it. 

And, if we suppose SQ joined, we have, by a property of 
the ellipse, and by Kepler’s law, 

area of PSQ _ area of PSE _ t _^7it 
area of circle ~ area ot ellipse T 27r ’ 

but, area of PSQ = sector PC' Q — triangle SCQ 

= Ija^u - ^ai‘e sin u, — , 

where u is the excentric anomaly, a the semi-major axis, and 
e the exceutricity ; therefore 

7it = ti - esmu (i). 

To find the relation between the True and the Excentric 

Anomalies. 

186. Referring to the figure, we have, Q being the true 
anomaly, 

SPcosd=Ci/-CS; 
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tllUl 


whence 


r+“ecos^cos0 = acosn-«e, 

(1 -e’) cos0= (cosM-e) (i+ecos0) 

„ cos u~e 

cos^= 

I ~e cos u 

l_^QS 0 _ (1 + e) (1 - (^Qg 

1 + cos 0 (1 — c) (1 -{4 cos 2 l) ’ 






187. The excentric anomaly is thus, by means of (i) and 
(ii). a link between the mean and the trne anomalies. When 
6 is given, t can he readily found ; but the more usual 
prohlera is the inverse of this, and requires us to find the 
value of 6 corresjionding to a given value of t. This might 
he done hy emjfioying a succession of trials to approximate 
to the value of ii in (i) and then determining 6 hy (ii). But, 
the quantity e being small, the plan adopted is to express u 
and thence 0 in a series of ascending powers of e, by 
Lagrange’s Theorem (see Differential Calculus), and retain 
only the important terms. We shall refer for the investiga- 
tion to Tait and Steele’s Dijnainics (Chap. vi.). The result, 
to the third power of e, is 

Q z=..nt + 2c sin nt + -^c' sin 27xt + — (l 3 sin 3n^ — 3 sin nt), 

' and Equation of centre = 2c sin nt + |e’ sin 2nt + &c. 

When 9 has been found, the value of — ^ 

a 1 + c cos » 

may be determined ; or it may also be expressed in terms 
of the time, in a series of ascending powers of e, 

SE 

— = 1 — e cos 7it + -z (1 — cos 27it) + — (cos 7it - cos 3nt). 

(t ^ O 

183. If the longitude of the apse be added to the true- 
anomaly, we get the trne longitude of the sun ; and if added. 
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lfco the mean anomaly we get what is called the 
longitnde, therefore 

True long. = Mean long. + Equation of centre. 

189. Besides the two laws, given in this chapter, which 
were found hy Kepler to hold in the case ,of each planet, 
he, a few years later, discovered a third laio, which establishes 
,a remarkable connection between the periodic times of the 
different planets, ThisVja-jfp'W^fCi’r-ihrffl.^h^ one of the 
arguments for the earth’s being a planet (Art.''‘^\^r*C2))^^ 
that “ The squares of the q^eriodic times vary as the cubes of 
the semi-major axes.'’’ 

Kepier’a three iaws and! the other resnfts of this chapter, 
.can be shewn to be necessary consequences of the law of 
universal attraction — Kewton’s great discovery; but that 
method of investigation belongs to Phyfdcal Astronomy, 
whereas we are concerned with Astrouorny considered as' 
a science of observation. 
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UNITS OF TIJIB. EQUATiys OF TUIE. 

190. lor ast rouomical p urposes i tlie sidereal day is one 

of the Qf ti^ne. It begins at the instant when 

uT^rst point of aries is on the meridian ; a correct sidereal 
clock shonld then mark O'* 0“ 0% and at any other instant 
the sidereal time will be the honr angle of Y reckoned 
westward from. O'' to 24^* (Art. 17). 

A solar day is the interval between two snccessive transits 
of the sun’s centre over the meridian. The snn changes 
his right ascension, advancing eastward among the stars, at 
the rate of about 1° a day ; therefore the earth will have to 
turn nearly 361° about its axis to complete a solar day, which 
will consequently be about 4™ longer than a sidereal da3^ 

The solar time at any instant is the hour angle of the 
sun’s centre reckoned westward from 0’' to 24''. This is 
called the apparent solar time, and is the time indicated 
b)*^ a sun-dial. 

If the sun’s motion in right ascension were uniform, the 
solar days would all be equal to one another, but this is 
not the case. In the first place, the sun’s motion in its own 
orbit is not uniform ; and secondly, even if it were, the 
corresponding motion in right ascension would not be uniform 
on account of the inclination of the orbit to the equator. 

191. The solar day, marking the recurrence of light 
and darkness, is obviously that on which man, in civil life, 
must regulate his time, although the want of uniformity 
mentioned above hinders ns from employing it as a measuring 
unit. We may, however, obtain, a uniform measure of time 
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depcuding on tlie sun in tlie following manner. jConc^o-/ 
an imaginary body, called tbe vican siiiu to move along the 
equator with the mean angular velocity of the true sun. 
The days marked by this mean sun will be all equal, and 
exactly the average of all the solar days during the year. 
Therefore a clock, whbse motion is necessarily uniform, may 
be regulated on the mmn sun. To complete the connection 
between the two suns, wu must establish the starting point of 
the mean sun ; and it win’TjFcouVehient'‘s6’ '.^ 0 _choose it that 
the mean solar time and the apparent solar time maipl^^?^>SL!^ 
widely separated. The following has been adopted ; Conceive 
another imaginary body, sa}' a star, to have the same uniform 
angular velocity as the mean sun, but to move along the ecliptic 
instead of the equator, and to pass through perigee at the same 
time as the true sun ; then the motion of the mean sun is so 
adjusted that it may pass through Y at the same time as the star. 

By referring to Art. 188, it will be seen that the connection 
between the two suns may be expressed by saying that the ^ 
right ascension of the mean sun is equal to the mean longitude 
of the true sun; because the mean longitude of the true sun 
is the longitude of the supposed star. 

192. Mean noon is the instant when the mean sun is on, 
the meridian ; and the mean time at any instant is the hour 
angle of the mean sun reckoned westward from 0^ to 2i\ 
These twenty-four hours constitute the astronomical mean 
day ; but for civil purposes it is found more convenient to 
begin the day at midnight and complete it at the next 
midnight, dividing it into two periods of 12 hours each. 
The two reckonings only agree in the afternoon of each 
day, thus 

Aug. 26 at 9 p.M. civil time is Aug. 26 at 2'^ astro, time, 
but Aug. 27 at 9 a.m Aug. 26 at 211^ 

193. The equation of time is the difference between 
apparent and mean time at any instant ; it is usually considered 
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applied to the former to obtain the 
latter, and is therefore called positive ivhen mean noon 
j.xrecedes true noon, and vice versa. 

It is obvions that the equation of time is the valne, 
expressed in time, of the angle between the declination 
circles of the trne and tlie moan snns./ 

In order to examine the variation an the equation of time, 
we may consider sejiarately the two ianses to which it is dne, 
and the algelnj^tf^ gnm of the two effects will be approxi- 
due to their joint action. 

194. First. Neglecting the elliptic motion, let us 
suppose the snn to describe his orbit with uniform 

angular velocity, the 
mean sun- describing 
the equator YiU'isiV' 
with the same velocity, 
the two passing through 
' Y at the same instant, 
and the earth at the 
centre tmniug about its 
axis PP' in tlie same 
direction (marked by the arrow) once a day. 

When the trne sun is at B, the mean snn will be at C, 
where YC = YB, and, if the declination circle BD be drawn 
through B, CD will measure the angle between the declina- 
' tion circles of B and O, and therefore the equation of time. 

It is obvions that C and D will coiucidc only at the 
equinoxes and solstices. From equiuo.x to solstice, C will 
be in advance of D, and behind it from solstice to equinox. 
Hence, while the sun is between Y and il/, any given 
meridian will, as the earth revolves, overtake first the trne 
sun B and then the mean snn C, i.e. apparent noon will 
precede mean noon, and the equation of time will be sub- 
tractive. In the same way it may be sliewn to be additive 
from solstice to equinox. 
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195. Secondly. Neglecting the obliquity of 
let PBA be the snu’s elliptic path, B the place of the trne 
sun between perigee and apogee, C the corresponding place 


of the star or mean 
sun, the two coinciding 
at, perigee and apogee'^, 

' only. 

At perigee the trne 

snn has its greatest ^ 

velocity, and will, therefore, shoot ahead of tlie me£uS^"Tri^ 
interval between them continuing to increase so long as the 
sun’s angular velocity exceeds its mean value. This will 
be at somewhat more than 90° from perigee (Art. 198) ; 
after this the interval will begin to diminish and the two 



will again coincide at apogee. Therefore, from perigee 
to apogee the successive meridians of the earth will over- 
take the mean sun before the true, i.e. mean noon will 
take place before true noon, or the equation of time will 
be additive. 

A similar reasoning will shew that from apogee to perigee 
the equation of time will be subtractive. 

This gives merely the general character of the equation 
as due to this cause; its actual value will he obtained by 
multiplying the angular interval by cos w sec^S, which is the 
factor requisite to reduce a small arc from the ecliptic to its 
corresponding projection on the equator (Art. 169). Since 
the multiplier varies with the declination, it follows that the 
greatest equation of time, due to this cause, will not neces- 
sarily correspond to the greatest equation of the centre. 
Moreover, the position of the apse line with respect to the 
first point of aries is (Art. 181) changing by about Gl"-47 
annually, and therefore the same equations of the centre will 
not recur with exactly the same declinations, and this also 
will slowly affect the maximum equation of time due to the 
ellipticity of the orbit. 
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It remains now to combine the two parts of the 
eciuation of time into one snm, and when this is done vre 
find that it vanishes four times a year, on or about the 
following dates; — April 15th, June 15th, August 31st, and 
December 24th. The following graphical method of effect- 
ing the combination will f)erhaps shew the changes, and 
speak to the eye, more forcibly than tabulated numbers 
alone would do : ; 

Draw a hQS^'ontal Bne^tEFlipper one in the figure — 
to the time, the successive days being supposed 

represented by equal successive intervals. 



Let the curve BBBB be drawn, so that its ordinates, 
corresponding to each day, may represent that part of the 
equation of time, on that day, which is due to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, positive values being set off on one side 
of the line and negative values on the other ; the curve 
will cross the straight line at the equinoxes and solstices, 
the maximum value at intermediate times being about lO"' 
(see Art. 197). 
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Again, dra-w the envve CCCC to represent in 
manner that part of the equation of time cine to the elliptic 
form of the orbit, and ivhose greatest value is now about 
7™ (see Art. 198), Thi.s will cross the straight line on the 
31st of December aucl\pu the 1st July. 

To avoid coufnsionV draw another horizontal line the 
lower one in the fignre^eqnal and parallel to the former, 
to represent times as be|or e ; and let the c urve DDDD be 
traced by making its ordinates equal to 
of the ordinates of the two former curves ; this curve'ivTiil> 
represent the equation of time due to the combination. The 
fgnre shows the four vanishing positions specified above, 
and likewise the intermediate maximum values, viz. : 

+ 14-5 min. about Fcbrnnry llth, 


~ 3-9 May 14th, 

+ G*2 July 25th, 

~ IC'3 Is^ovember 1st. 


197. If we refer to Art. 109, we have 


dJR 

— T- = COSw 
at 




but, when Z - iR is a maximum, ^ 


dAi 

~di ’ 


therefore cos o) . sec^S = 1 , 

cosS = V(cos w), 

which value of S will, by the formulm of Art. 108, lead-to- 


siu(Z-iR) = tau’^ , 

and therefore the maximum value of this part of the equa- 
tion of tune = Z - iR = 2° 28' = 10 min. in time nearly. The 
separate values of Z and ill will be found 40° 14 ' and 43° 40' 
from the equations 


siiiZ = cosiR= 


1 

W) 
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the equation in Art. 187 vrill enable us 
to obtain the maximum value of the equation of the 
centre ; and this, TThen powers of e above the second are 
neglected, is found =2e nearly, the corresponding value 
of 0 being about 90°. But e = (Art. 178); therefore 

maximum equation of the centre = 55' nearly; and, 

as this takes place at present neSi^' the equinoctial iioiut 
where S = 0, the factor cos to . sec’ S /becomes cos 23° 271/, or 
ie nearly, Jinch^/ije corTesponding' part of the equation of 
piiiB&iSTn ue l-J. of 1° 55' = !° 45' = 7 min. in time. 

The equation of time should also take account of other 
disturbances, such as — those due to precession, which pro- 
duce unequal changes iu the longitude and right ascension 
of the sun (Chaj). xviii.). But for this and for the effect 
of planetary disturbances we shall refer to Delambre’s 
Astronomis, vol, ii. 

Equinoctial Time. 

199. In addition to the three kinds of time — sidereal, 
apparent or solar, and mean solar — there is another, some- 
times used by astronomers, and called equinoctial time, which 
has the advantage of being independent of the observer’s 
meridian. "Wheu a phenomenon is observed at different 
places, the time of its occurrence will be registered difier- 
ently, although the absolute instant may be the same for 
all. This, as we know, is due to differences of longitude ; 
noon being reckoned, and the astronomical day beginning, 
at each place, at the moment the mean sun crosses tlie meri- 
dian of that particular place. Therefore, in order to institute 
a comparison between the observations, it is necessary to 
specify the place as well as the time of observation. 

The equinoctial time is the time, expressed in mean dny.s, 
that has elapsed since the preceding mean vernal equinox. 

The equinoctial time is therefore reckoned from an epoch 
which is common to all observers. 
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Different kinds of Years. 

200. A year is tlie period of tlie eartli’s revolution about 
tbe sun, from some determinate position back again to the 
same. 

If tlie starting poiik be a star or some point fixed amoug 
the stars, the interval ik called a sidereal year. 

If we start from tme first point of Y, wbicb, as we 
have already stated, Inis 
annually, moving as it were to meet the earEfi^ 
will not be so long. This is called the tropical year, anoT 
as it determines the commencement of the seasons and all 
the important phenomena of vegetation and life, it is the' 
unit marked out by nature for the use of man. By obser- 
vations, separated by a long interval, it is found to consist 
of 365'242216 mean solar days. 

A third year is obtained by taking for our starting point 
the perihelion of the earth’s orbit. Observation shews that 
the apse line has a iirogressive annual motion of ll"’2F 
(Art. 183) ; the earth will therefore have to move through 
this quantity, in addition to the 360°, in order to complete' 
this period, which is called the anomalistic year. 

The relative magnitudes of the three years will there-- 
fore be 

tropical _ sidereal _ anomalistic 
3G0° — 50"-22 “ 360° “ 360°-h ll"’25 ’ 

and the tropical year having been found 365*242216 days^ — 

the sidereal year will be 365*256374 

the anomalistic year will be 365*259544 

The civil year contains an exact number of days, either 
365 or 366. Its adjustment and dependence on the tropical- 
year will be explained hereafter (Chap.- xxiii.). 
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CHAPTER XTIT. 

REDUCTION AND CONVERSION OE TI^Il. FINDING THE TIME 
BY OBSERVATION. 

201 . As tlie earth tnrns uniformly ou its axis, oneraeridiaii 
after the other is brought opposite to the sun, and the different 
places have their uoous in succession, according to their 
longitude (Art. 31). The solar time at a given place being 
the angle made by the sun’s declination circle with the 
meridian of that place, it follows that the difference between 
the solar times at two different places, at the same instant, 
will , be exactly the angle between the meridians of those 
two places ; that is, their difference of longitude. The same 
will be true of the mean solar times or of the sidereal times ; 
and, generally, the difference of longitude will be equal to 
the difference of the hour angles of any, the same, celestial 
point at the same instant. 

202. Therefore, “ to find the time under any meridian 
corresponding to a given time at some other meridian,” we 
'must convert the difference of longitude into time, at the 
rate of 15° per hour, and add to, or subtract from, the given 
time : bearing in mind that, as the earth turns from west to 
east, the more easterly meridian will have its noon first, and 
must therefore reckon a more advanced time. 

For example, the longitude of the Paris observatory is 
2° 20' 9''‘45 cast; that of the observatory at Pnlkowa is 
30° 19' 39''-9 east; what is the mean time at Paris when it 
is l'' 5" 12' of September 3rd at Pnlkowa? 
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Long. o£ Pulkovva 30° 10' 39"-9 E. Mean time at Pulkown, Scpt.--3«3 - 

„ Paris 2=20' 9"-46 E. 

Dili, of Longitude 27° 59 ' 30" 45 = in time i- 61 

to be Bubtiaotod, Puiko'va being the more easterly ; tbeie- 

fore moan time at Paris ^ept. 2nd 23 18 18-97 


203. A cim'ons co\seqnence of iliis difference of local 
times will be tlie gain o» loss of a day to a iierson travelling 

right round the world. ^ , i perioa-- 

We see from the above example tliatj snpposipg 
for a person starting from Paris at noon to reach Pulkowa 
the next day at the noon of Pulkowa, he would have com-- 
pletcd a day according to his own estimation, the sun having 
returned to his meridian, whereas the inhabitants of Paris 
would only reckon 22 ^ 8“ to have elapsed; the traveller 
would thus have gained l’" 52” on those he left behind, and 
if he continued to travel eastward, it is easy to see that 
this gain would go on increasing. — 

The general explanation, of the gain or loss of a day may 
he easily given as follows: Every time that a person is 
carried completely round the axis of the earth, relatively to 
the sun, he reckons one day to have elapsed. Therefore^ 
supposing him to start from any place and to travel eastward 
until he retnrns to his starting-point, whatever number of 
turns the earth may make in the interval, that is, whatever 
number of days may he reckoned by those persons who have 
remained stationary, he will have made one turn more hy^ 
his own motion, and therefore reckon one day more. If, on 
the contrary, he travel westward, or in the direction opposite 
to the earth’s rotation, he will, as it were, cancel one of the 
turns which the earth has made, and reckon one day 
less. 

For a similar reason, two ships starting from Buglaudy 
and meeting, say in. New Zealand, the one having gone- 
round Cape Horn, the other round the Cape of Good Hope, 
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iu their, reckoning Ijy one day. The practical 
inconvenience of using two different days iu tlie same place 
would oblige the settlers there to select between the two ; 
and it seems that in I^^ew' Zealand, Australia, and Polynesia 
generally, that day has prevailed which was brought round 
the Cape of Good Hope, probably from the earliest settlers 
having gone by that route. / 

Ships usuall y change their r ccl^oning at some ^joint iu 
Hew Zealand and America. 

Equivalent Sidereal and Mean Solar Intervals. 

204. The sun advances among the .stars iu the same 
direction — west to cast — as the eartli revolves about its 
axis ; any given meridian, therefore, iu the course of a 
tropical year, crosses the first point of aries exactly once 
ofteuer than it does the sun. How, the number of mean 
solar days in a tropical year is 365-2-1221C, Art. 200 . there- 
fore the number of sidereal days iu the same time is 
.36G'24221G.' “Hence, if Jf and 5 be the measures of the 
same interval expressed iu mean and sidereal timo.s respec- 
tively, we have 

_ given time _ S 

3G5-24221C “ one year ~ 3GG-2<221G ’ 


whence, 


M 3G5-24221C 
~S ~ 3(;G-24221G 
S 3GG-24221C 
Jl ~ 365-2422rG 


/■ = -00273043, A-' = -00273701. 

To facilitate the reduction, theHautical Almanac contaims 
tables which give the values of M corresponding to any 
number of hours, minutes, seconds, tenihs, and huudredllis 
of /S. and conversely. 

In some tables the values of IS and I'M are registered 
opposite to the values of 5 and M respectively, then .c.-' 
givc.s M. or gives .S. 
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One sidereal daj' coutains 23’’ 50™ 4'-09(>C 

cue meau solar day 24” S'" 56” 5554 of sidereal time. 

Conversion of Time. 

205. 1°. To convert the apparent solar time at a given 
p>lace into mean solar time., and conversely. 

Here the equation of time only is required. The Nautical 
Almanac ^ves this equation for the apparent noon, and also 
for the meau noon o/ eaclrifey^jrt“^i'G“Hwich, on pages 
I. and II. of the successive mouths. If then,''?^^«4J^2|yi[^ 
the longitude as in Art. 202, we obtain the Greenwich time 
corresponding to the given local time, and, according as 
it is apparent or mean time which is given, refer to the tables 
on jiage i. or page ii. of the month, and make the necessary 
correction for the change since noon, we shall obtain the 
equation of time ; this equation, applied with its proper sign 
to the local time, will convert it from apparent to mean, 
or from mean to apparent. 


206. 2°. To convert the mean solar time at a given meri- 
clian into the corresponding sidereal time. 

Let PZB be the given meri- 
dian, /S' the mean sun, and Y 
the first point of aries. 

Then, PPS, the hour angle 
of the mean sun, reckoned west- 
ward, is the meau time ; JTPY, 
the hour angle of T, is the 
sidereal time ; and YPS is the 
right ascension of the meau 
sun. Hence 

sid. time = mean tirae+mean sun’s right ascension... (i). 

Now the value of the meau sun’s right ascension is 
registered for the instant of Greenwich meau noon, on liage ir. 
of each mouth in the Nautical Almanac, under the heading 
of “Sidereal Time.” This we shall denote by 
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-therefore, determiue the Greenwich mean time 
corresponding to the given local time, by Art. 202 , and 
correct the value of iu^, for the change in the interval, by 
multiplying this interval by the factoH/i-' of Art. 204, that is, 
by allowing a uniform change at theH'nte of BO'-oOS in 
24 hours, or 9''85G5 in 1 hour. The corrected rigbtli^ceu- 
sion, added to the local mean timej will, according to the 
above formula, give4Jie_sidecenLtuiie. 

If Al b^ue'meau time at the given place ; 

“^*7^ west longitude of the place in time ; 

iEj mean sun’s right ascension at previous Green- 

wich noon, from page ii. of Nautical Almanac, 
then M+L — mean time at Greenwich, 

+ /( (ill + L) = mean sun’s right ascension ; 
therefore, by (i), 

sidereal time, or (S', = + iE,, 4 /i' [Af+L) ... (ii). 


Ex. At Madras, in longitude 80° 14' 19"-5 east, an observa- 
tion is made on September Cth, 190G, at 9'' 21™ 12‘8’ niean 
time ; find the corresponding sidereal time. 

h. m. B» 

Mean time at Madras, September Gth 9 21 12-8 
Longitude in time, casi —5 20 57-3 


or sidereal time at noon. Sept. Gth, 
page II. of Nautical Almanac 
Change in 4’^ 0™ 15‘5* 

Mean sun’s JE 
Mean time at Madras 

Sidereal time 


h 

4 

0 15-5 

h. 

m. 

6 . 

10 

57 

12-28 

~h 

0 

39-47 

10 

67 

61-75 

9 

21 

12-8 

20 

19 

4-55 


207. 3°. To co7ivert the sidereal time at any meridian 
Vito the corresponding mean time. 
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The solution of this problem is at once given by egua tioa, 
(ii) of the last article. From it we obtain 

1 + k j 

, ==*,_ k) ik- jR^) - kU because (1 + h') = 

where it must be remenbered that L is positive in west, and 
negative in east longituwj — — - 

The factor k produces a change of 3“ 55 “' 9094 r’n 24 hours,, 
or 9®'8296 per hour. 

Ex. Suppose the sidereal time at Madras, September 6 th, 
1906, to be 20*^ 19® 4*55% find the corresponding mean time. 


<§= 20 19 4-65 
iR^= 10 57 12-28 

9 21 52-27 = 9 21 52-27 
L = -6 20 67-3 

S~M^ + L~ 4 0 54-97 " 

which, multiplied by A, gives — 0 39-47 

therefore mean time 9 21 12-8 


When a star is in the meridian, its riglit ascension is equal 
to the sidereal time ; — the above rule will therefore enable ns 
to determine the mean time of transit of a known star. 


208. 4°, To conve7't the appareiit thne at any me.i'idian 
into the corresponding sidereal tvne, and conversely. 

Following the rules of the preceding articles, we may 
convert the apparent time into mean time, and then the 
mean time into sidereal time ; or inversely. 

Or, we may proceed directly by using the formulm of 
Arts. 206 and 207, taking M to represent apparent time, 
provided that, instead of we emj)]oy the apparent right 
ascension of the sun at apparent noon, as given on page i 
of the month in the Nautical Almanac ,- although the change 
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lor oc^hour is no longer constant, its value, as given in 
tbe Almanac, may be considered constant during that day. 


Finding the Time hy Observation. 

209. First Metliod. By meridian. ohservatidiis. 

In a fixed observator}’, fitted with a transit iustrnmeBt, 
tbe readiest and most accurate way of finding tbe time is by 
noting tbe time.^j^-trttnsifc'of a icnown star. By observing 
it at tbj!_ 4’ifiterent wires, and making tbe corrections and 
'rediictions explained in Chap, iv., Art, 79 — 83, tbe exact 
instant marked by the clock when tbe star is in tbe meridian 
will be determined, and tbe known right ascension of tbe 
star will be tbe corresponding sidereal time, which may 
be reduced to mean time if necessary (Art. 207), and thus 
the error of tbe clock on sidereal or mean time will be 
known. 

If tbe clock error be found in this manner at two different 
dates, separated by a few days, tbe change in tbe error 
divided by tlie number of days elapsed will give tbe average 
daily rate during that interval. With a good clock this 
daily rate will remain uniform for a considerable time. 

Having thus found tbe error and rate of a clock, i.e. bow 
much it was too fast or too slow on a given day, and bow 
much it gains or loses daily, we may easily find tbe true 
time at any instant corresponding to a given clock time. 


210. When tbe sun is observed, if the times of transit 
of both limbs be noted, the mean of these will be the time 
of transit of the centre, i.e. ajiparent noon ; but if only one 
limb be observed, allowance must be made for tbe time 
(given on page i. of tbe month in the Nautical Almanac) 
that the semi-diameter takes to cross tbe meridian. 

This will determine the error of the clock on apparent 
time, and thence the error on mean time, by applying tbe 
eejuation of time. 
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"" 211 . Second Method. By a single altitude of ajmmvi^ 
.star^ or of the sun, moon, or gilanet. 

When the body is at some distance from the meridian, 
let its altitude be observed Avitb a sextant or alt-azimnth 
insttument,,arLd let the corresponding clock-time be noted. 

Li/^the case ot ‘'■jA sun, moon, or planet, the altitude 
''Observed is necessarily 'hat of the lower or upper limb, and 
the semi-diameter (given in the Kant. Aim.) must be added 
or subtracted to get that of the centre, '"'^^tar has no 
appreciable semi-diameter. 

Corrections must also be made for any known instrumental 
errors ; for refraction (Chap, xv.) ; for dip when the obser- 
vation is made at sea with a sextant (Art. 8) ; and finally 
for parallax (Chap. xvi.). 

In the case of a star there is no parallax correction. 

If a be the corrected alt., 
z the zenith dist.=90°— a, 

S the decl“ (from Nant, 

Aim.) 

d the polar dist.=90°— S, 

0 the latitude, 
c the CO. lat. = 90° — 
h the hour angle of the 
star, 

z, and c being the three sides of the triangle S>BZ, the 
value of h will be given by 

/Isin^ (;j; + c — S) sin^ (; 2 :+ A- c)] 
sin c sin A 



sin 


VI- 

_ / f cos |((^ + A + g) sin I (^ + ^ - 

y \ coa^tp sin A 

/(cossBinfs — a)^ 

When the body observed is the moon, a planet, or a star, 


1 


the Naat. Aim. will give its right ascension JB, then JR ± 


A 

15 
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be^he sidevccil time of observation, the upper or 
sign being used according as tlie star is west or east of the 
meridian. 

If the sun be the body observed, then the apparent time 

will be — , if on the west side, or 2t hours — ^ , if on the 

15 

enst side, of the meridimu 

lustead of a single altitude it'jwill be best to observe 
a senes of a\tVrii3es“iu~qmclc~siiccessiou, and consider the 
1^' Liie altitudes as corresjioudiug to the mean of the 
times. If the altitudes do not change at a uniform rate, 
calculate the error of the clock corresponding to each alti- 
tude, and take the mean of the errors for the clock error. 


212. The more rapid the change of altitude, the less 
will an error in the observiition affect the time deduced from 
it ; let us therefore examine for what position of tlie body 
this change is quickest. 


We have cos = cos c cos A +sincsiu A cos/?, 


therefore, k and z being the variables. 


sin 


dh 


= siu(rsin A sin/?. 


dz sincsm Asm/? . . . 

__ =r ^ =smtf sin A 

da sin .2: 


■ -where A is the azimnth PZS. 

Therefore the altitude changes most rapidly when A is 
a right angle, i.e., when the object is on the prime vertical ; 
and the nearer the body is to the prime vertical the more 
favourable will be the position for determining the time, 
provided, however, that the altitude of the object be not 
less than 8° or 10°, for otherwise, the uncertainty of the 
atmospheric refractions so near the horizon would more 
than counterbalance the previous advantage. 
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Tliird Method. By tioo altitiule^ of the mrum^^ 
elapsed time, or by siDVidtaneous observations of tioo stars. 

This method will he fivailahle \Yhen the latitude is-mi- 
known. Proceeding, as in Art. 148, we shall determine the 
latitude and the angle PSZ. This angle, with the co-latitude 
PZ, and the zenith diWance ZS, will determine the hour 

^angle SPZ, \ 

1, siu.^»SsinP<SZ' 
sin hour-angms. :: — ’ 

and from the hour angle we deduce tlie time^"^':' ^^ M ii 
second method. 


214. Fourth Method. By equal altitudes. 

If the times T and T', marked by a clock, he noted when 
a star has the same altitude before and after crossing the 
meridian, then T') will be the time of its meridian 

transit, and the error of the clock on sidereal time, or on 
mean time, may be found in the first method. 

One of the advantages of this method is, that any error 
of graduation of the sextant, or other instrument with 
which the observations are made, will have no efiect on 
the result, because the two altitudes are taken at the same 
graduation. 

By taking several pairs of observations, the mean result 
will be probably freed from other accidental errors. 

215. If, instead of a star, rve employ the sun, a slight 
correction will be required for the change of declination. 

Let be the common zenith distance of the two observations, 

cj} latitude of the j)lace, 

A polar distance at ai)pareut noon, 

a small horary decrease of polar distance, 

T half-sura, or mean, of the two clock-times, 

2# elapsed time between the observations, 

X small correction to be subtracted from 2’ to 

obtain the clock-time of apparent noon ; 
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t~x is the honr augle before noon at first observatiou, 

+ ^ after secoml , 

iiolar distance at first observation, neglecting xd, 

A — t& second 



z and tj) are the same at both obseryatious, and if A be the 

hour angle corresponding to a polar, distance A’," we have 

/ 

C03x: = siii.^_ca?^^A4-CQs'^ sin A' cos/i, 
therefor^^^^i-entiating, 

0 = (sm^ sin A' — cos ^ cos A' cos /i) a^A' + cos^ sin A' siu/ufA, 
but dA' =—2t&, ci/t — 2x; 


whence 


/tan ^ _ cot A' \ „ 
'vsiu/i tnn/i) ’ 


6 being expressed in seconds of arc, x will be so too, bnt 
dividing it by 15 will reduce it to seconds of time. We 
may also write t for A and A for A', and the clock-time of 
■ apparent noon will be approximately 

2 ’_ ^ 

\sin/ tauf/ 15 " 

The corresponding mean or sidereal time may then be cal- 
culated, and the error of the clock on either of them 
determined.* 

The correction x is called the equation of equal altitudes. 
It must be remembered that 0 is the hourly decrease 
- of polar distance, and therefore when the polar distance is 
increasing, 0 becomes negative. 


216. At sea, the first method is not applicable ; the 
second, by a single altitude, is that in general nse ; but the 
fourth metliod, by equal altitudes, may be employed advan- 


* See Delambre's Astronsm^, vol. i , p. 559, where the value of the quaiitUiea 
we have here neglected 13 shewn to he extremely small. See also Chauvcnefs 
Aslronomtj^ whioh contains tables for facilit.ating the computation of x. 
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fcageonsly, provided a correction be made for the_cb5.»ge^ 
of the ship’s place during the interval. This correction 
may be made in the same manner as in Art. 150, ■where 
the altitude of the body at the first station is reduced to 
■what it would have been if made at the same instant at 
the second place ; bu^ as the altitudes ■would no longer be 
equal, a further corre^ion becomes necessary, and this is 
most simply efiected by making, at the second qilace, a couple 
of observations in quick snccession7Vo^a^Li5^-.fiMd the rate 
of change of the altitude, and thence the timc^^^^SSjiV.S ... 
altitude is the same as the reduced altitude of the first 
station. The error of the watch is thus found on the local 
time of the second station. 

In the case of the sun, this ma,y be done without moving 
the index of the instrument — and therefore withoutiuterfering 
with the principal feature of the method — by observing the 
times when the lower and upper limbs respectively attain 
the given altitude ; the time the sun takes to move through" 
an altitude equal to his diameter thus becomes known. 

Another method consists in finding the equation of equal 
altitudes and the error of the clock, as if there were no 
change of place, and then determining the correction of the 
time due to the change. The error of the clock found 
in this manner is the error on the local time at the meri- 
dian midway between the two stations. For details see 
Ohauvenet’s Astr., vol. i., p. 220, and Rapier’s Navigation. 

There are various other ways of determining the time 
by observation, but the preceding are the only ones in 
constant use. For an account of other methods the reader 
is referred to Delambre’s Astronomy. 
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VAHIOUS rUOBLEJtSj:iQi3'}\ABXEO-AyiTn THE DIURNAL MOTION. 
of rising or setting of a /mown body. 

217 . This is really only a particular case of fmdhig thetime 
by a single altitude (Art. 211), 
but, on acconut of its sim- 
plicity, ive shall give a separate 
investigation. 

HSR being the horizon, Z 
the zenith, P the polo, and S 
the body, the right-angled tri- 
angle PSR gives 

cos SPR = cot SP tan PR ; 
therefore 

cos (honr angle 5P-2') = -tau (decl.) tan (lat.) ; 
and the honr angle being known, the time, apparent or 
sidereal, may be found ns in Art. 21 1. 

The honr angle of setting will obvionsly be the same as 
that of rising. 

21 8. We have here neglected the refraction which, as we 
shall see in the next chapter, has the effect of making objects 
appear diigher than they really arc, especially near the 
horizon, where its value amonnts to more than 36' ; so that, 
when seen in the horiMn, the body is really below it by 
that amount. 
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We have also neglected the dip (Art. 8),._vi’ieh-'StiTr^ 
farther increases the error, hy depressing the visible horizon. 
The valne of the dip, depending on the height of the eye, 
is variable. 

When we wish to tahe these into account, we must treat 
the problem as in Art. 211, taking for zenith distance 
90° + refraction + dip. ^n the case of the snn, moon, and 
planets, there will be ££'rr£ctwn for parallax, 

Chap. XVI., which, acting in the opposite 
be subtracted. The hour angle thus found will be’^rio uf ' 
the visible or apparent rising or setting. 

The problem, however, is not one of much practical value, 
on account of the uncertainty of the refraction near the 
horizon ; and it will generally be sufficient to con.sider the 
above solution of it, which determines what is called the 
true rising or setting. 

The true rising of the sun occurs when his lower limb 
is rather more than half his diameter above the visible 
horizon. 

In the case of the moon, the parallax so much exceeds 
the refraction, that a contrary effect is produced, and the 
true rising has already taken place even before the U2)per 
limb appears. 

As to the stars, their light is absorbed by the atmosphere, 
and they do not become visible until they have attained an 
altitude of from 5° to 10° above the horizon. 

219. I'o find the time occupied hy the sun in rising at a 
given place on a given day. 

The sun’s rising is accelerated by refraction, &c., but 
the times of rising of the upper limb and of the lower 
limb will be accelerated by nearly the same quantity, and 
the number of seconds occuined by the sun in its visible 
rising may be calculated with respect to the rational horizon. 

If D be the diameter of the sun in seconds, h the hour 
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'-•EBgle the zeuith distance is ;2;, S and ^ the declination 
and latitude,'?! the unmber of seconds in the interval, 
cos = sin ^ sin S + cos ^ cos S cos h, 
sin XT dz = cos ^ cos S sin /i dh, 
and . 2 ^= 90 ° nearly, cos;2;=0, sin;2r = l ; therefore 
cos A =— tan ^ tan S, 

dh~ ' 

■ -'cdr^rrosrS'mrrt ’ ' 

JD 

1552^:— . 

cos ^ cos 5 //(I - tau’^ tatfS) ’ 


determines the number of seconds the sun takes to rise. 


Lengths of day and night. 

220. If A, or \U, be the hour angle of sun-rise or sun-set, 
.8 the declination, and ^ the latitude, then (Art. 217) 

cos A =— tan 8 tan <p, 

2k 

and 2t — — will be the length of the day in hours, 

16 

2 (12 - i!) = 2 

221. If the change of declination during the day be 
taken into account, the morning and the afternoon will be 
jf jdifferent lengths : thus, suppose the declination between 
sun-rise and sun-set to change from S to 8 + and the hour 
angle from A to A + cfA, 

cos A = - tan S tan (p : 

therefore sin A dh = sec'S tan p dS, approximately, 

,, sec’S tan a ^ sec“8 ta n^ „ 

~ smA \/(l ~ tan- 6 tau’^) 

sec 8 sin 0 ^ 

~ V {cos {p + 8) cos ~ 8) j 
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When 6 is positive, ix. fi'om winter solsticQ_ to— 
solstice, the afternoon will be longer than the morning by 

sec 8 siu 0 ^ seconds of time, and shorter by 

Vicos (<|) + S) cos (</) — 8j} 15 

that quantity during l<lie remainder of the year. 

222. If the eqnatioi^os /^ = — tan 8J.an be discussed to 
determine the length of the day at diffei'etf^^^^®®^ 
different times, we shall find results in exact acco?t» s^p 

the statements of Art. 123. ..129. 

Thus, at a place on the equator, ^ = 0, therefore cos h = 0, 
and /j = 90°. Therefore 2^=12 hours for all values of S, or 
the days are always equal to the nights. 

At the time of the equinox, S = 0, therefore cos>^ = 0 for 
all values of ^ : and the day is then equal to the night all 
over the earth. 

When 8 = 90° — ^, cosA=— 1, 4 = 180°, and the day is 24 
hours long. 

When 8 = - (90° — ^), cos4=l, 4 = 0, and the sun does 
not rise. 

When S>90° — 4 is im.aginary, and the sun neither 
rises nor sets, but remains entirely above the horizon ; and 
so on for other cases. 

223. To find the hour angle of a body luhen it has its 
greatest altitude. 

If the declination be constant, the greatest altitude will 
be when the body is in the meridian ; but when the decli- 
nation increases, the fall, immediately after passing the 
meridian, will be more than counter-balanced by the rise 
due to the increase of declination, and a still greater altitude 
than the meridian altitude will be attained. If the declination 
decrease, the greatest altitude will precede the meridian 
passage. 
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-Lpl.J.be the meridian declination, 

a its hourly increase in seconds of arc froPi Naut. Aim., 
6 the circular measure of increase in one second of time, 
^ the circular measure of 15", 


whence 


a = 60’x 15 

/ 




Let be the zenith dist. at t se,conds past ineridiau, 

0 ^ ^ 

^0' .'v^ sin(S + 6t) sin ^ + cos (S + 6t) cos cos (3i ; 


when is least. 




6’(cos (S + sin^ - siu(S + 5^) cos0 cos/BiH _q 
— /3 cos (S + ffi) coii (j) sin ~ 

‘Sw^pwafung, ttnili •rei-aTarng "due ympoTteni, ‘lermsi 

djcos 8 sin ^ — sin S cos cos 8 cos </> = 0, 


0 1 * 

t — ^ ~ tan S) 

180 X GO’ 


a 


60'x 15 


IStt 


(tan (j) — tan 8) 


= — (tan (j) - tan S). 

In the temperate and in the torrid zones this will alwaj's he 
a small quantitj', except in the case of the moon, whose 
declination sometimes changes rapidly. 


Tioilight, 

224. When the sun disappears below the horizon, dark- 
ness does not come on instantaneously, because the rays of 
the sun, though not coming to us directly, still illumine 
the atmosphere above ns ; and the light, reflected and 
scattered in all directions by the particles of vapour, &c., 
which are held in suspension, reaches ns with un intensity 
which gradually diminishes as the sun sinks lower. 
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Observation lias sliewn tliat some portion, of 
light is bronglit to the observer so long as the snn is not 
more than 18° below the horizon ; after that, darkness 
begins. A corresponding period also precedes sunrise. Hie 
snbdned light which thus separates night from day is known 
as tivilight. 

225. The dura 
tnde and with the 
is always short ; 
vertical, and the 18° of depression after snnset are soon 
attained. At the equator, an interval of 72 minutes sepa- 
rates daylight from complete darkness ; but the im 2 n’ession 
conveyed is that night follows day almost immediately. In 
high latitudes, the sun’s path is so inclined to the horizon 
that a long interval elapses after sunset before the depres- 
sion reaches 18°; and at midsummer, in all latitudes 
exceeding 48^°, it will p: 6 t, even at midnight, be so much as' 
18° below the horizon, and there will be no real night. 

226. To find the duration of twilight is, therefore, to find 
the time the sun takes to alter his zenith distance from 90° 
to 108° in the evening, or from 108° to 90° in the morning. 

With the ordinary notation, 

cos 108° = sin 5 sin ^ + cos S cos ^ cos h 
determines h the hour angle of the end of twilight," and 
cos/f = — tan 8 tan ^ 

gives h' the hour angle of sunset; whence h—h', the duration 
of twilight, will be known. 

227. IfS>72° — 0 , then 90°— S<0 + 18°, i.e. the jiolar 
distance of the sun < latitude + 18°; the sun at midnight 
will be less than 18° below the horizon, and there will be 
no real night. 


tion oic twili ffht will ,ya^y with the lati- 
declination. Within the 
because the sun’s diurnal 
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Cambridge, in latitude 52° 13' there will be ^ 
night while the declination exceeds 72° — 52° 13 ' = 19 ° 47 ' 
north, or from about the 19th of May to the 24th of July. 

228. To find the time of the year lolwn twilight is shortest 
at a given place. / 

Let Z be the zenith, P the pole / S the sitn at the com-'^- 
mencement of niorniiig-twAUght, wlaen ZS= 108°. 

Instead 0 ^, -'giving the diurnal motion to the snn, let ns 
th revolve ; and, when twilight ends, let Z have 
come to Z', where ^'*5=90° ; then the meridian PZ will have 
described the angle ZPZ', which will measure the duration 
of twilight. 

If ZZ' be joined by an arc of a great circle, a triangle 
ZSZ' will be formed, of which two sides are respectively 90° 
and 108°, and therefore the third side ZZ' cannot be less 
than 18°. If, on any day, the three points Z, Z', and S prove 
"to he on the sarae,great circle, ZZ' will be exactly 18°, and 
twilight will be shortest. 

Let Z, X, and V be their positions on that day. Join 
P V, and draw P IV at right angles to ZX. 

PZ=PX=90°~4>-, PF = 90°-8; 

M^Z=WX = ^^-, WF = 99°. 

The right-angled triangles 
PlFF, PtFZ, give 
- -cos P F = cos P IF cos WV, 

or sin S = cos PIF cos 99° ; 

cos PZ = cos P cos Z IF, 

or sin ^ = cos PPF cos 9° ; 
th er efor e sin 8 = — tan 9° sin 

which determines 8, and thence the time of the year when 
twilight is shortest. 

Also sin WZ = sin PZ sin ZP TF. 
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Of siu 9° = cos ^ sin IZP2., 

determiaes. ZPX, the duration of shortest twilight. 

Azimiths. 

229. The deterraiUtiou of the sun’s azimuth has always 

been of great iraport^ce at sea as a means of determining 
the error of the compa^, hut the introduction of iron shi])s 
has made it a problem These 

ships introduce new disturbing causes, and 

indications of the compass needle by combining 
influence with that of the earth, in such a manner that the 
deviation of the compass not only changes as we pass 
from one place to another, and from one ship to another,. 
but even; in the same ship and at the same place the 
amount of deviation will often change by many degrees witli 
the direction of the ship’s head (see Raper’s Navigation, and 
also Admiralty Manual, by Com. F. J. Evans, R.N., F.R.S., 
and A. Smith, Esq., F.R.S.). 

If the sun’s compass bearing be observed, and his true 
bearing calculated, the difference will be the correction or 
error of the compass. This error is the algebraical sum 
of the variation of the compass, or that part which is due 
to the earth’s action, and of the deviation which is the j^art 
due to the accidental position of the compass with resiiect 
to neighbouring masses of iron, &c. 

230. To find the azimuth ofi the sun at sun-rise or sun-set'. 
In the triangle SPM (fig. p. 171), right-angled at li, 

SR = PZS is the azimuth (Art. 13, note), 

cos SP = co% SR CO?, PR, or sin S = cos A cos ; 

therefore cos A = , 

cos^ 

which determines A, the azimuth measured from the north 
in north latitudes, and from the south in south latitudes. 
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is the azimnth at the trne rising, that is, tl.e azia.nth 
which tlie snu has when his lower limb is about midwav 
between his centre and the visible horizon (Art. 218). 

231 . Tojind (he sun's azimu/.h by ohsevtcLtion of his altitude. 
With the nsnal notation in the triangle SPZ, 

cos SP=cos ZS cos ZP-h sin Z^siu ZP cos SZP, 
smS=CQs.%s.\^^V&x^<i%ij} cos4, 

„„„ / “■' sin§-cos;rsin<6 

Viiyil- = : r , 

sin .c cos ^ 

or sin- = (^ + ;g + g)siu]. ((f>-}-z-S) J 

2 V 1 cos ^ sin j ■ 


232. To f-iid the sun's azimuth at a given time oj a 
given day. 

The time reduced to apparent time determines the hour 
angle SPZ, or h, 

then cot PS sin PZ — cot PZSiin SPZ + cos PZ cos SPZ, 


whence 


cot 4.: 


tan g cos d) — sin<f> cos h 
sin h 


which may be adapted to logarithms by assuming 
tanx = cotgcos/i, 

,, , , cot/( cos 'x + 4>) 

then cot4= ;. — , 


sin or 


This method has the advantage of being free from errors of 
atmospheric refraction, and also of being available on many 
occasions when the altitudes cannot be observed on account 
of the indistinctness of the horizon. 

In actual practice at sea, it is sufficient to calculate to 
the nearest J degree, because the azimuth by compass, with 
which we have to compare the calculated azimuth, can 
scarcely be ascertained to within a degree. 

On account of the importance of the problem, the author 
will probably be excused for referring here to his method 
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y 

or sin9° = cos^sia^-^PA^, 

determiaes the duration of shortest twilight. 

Azimuths. 

229. The deterraihation of the sun’s azimuth has always 

been of great iinport^ce at sea as a means of deteuniuiug. 
the error of the compa^, hut the introduction of iron ships 
has made it a problem These 

ships introduce new disturbing causes, and 

indications of the compass needle by combining. 
influence with that of the earth, in such a manner that the 
deviation of the compass not only changes as we pass 
from one place to another, and from one ship to another,, 
but even in the same ship and at the same place the 
amount of deviation will often change by many degrees with 
the direction of the ship’s head (see Raper’s Navigation, and 
also Admh'alty Manual, by Com. F. J. Evans, R.N., F.R.S., 

and A. Smith, Esq., F.R.S.). ' ' ' - 

If the sun’s compass bearing be observed, and his true 
bearing calculated, the difference will be the correction or 
error of the compass. This error is the algebraical sum 
of the variation of the compass, or that jiart which is due 
to the earth’s action, and of the deviation which is the part 
due to the accidental position of the compass with respect 
to neighbouring masses of iron, &c. 

230. To find the azimuth of the sun at sun-rise or sun-sei. 
In the triangle SPB (fig. p. 171), right-angled at R, 

SR = PZS is the azimuth (Art. 13, note), 

cos SP = cos SR cos PR, or sin S = cos A cos ^ ; 
therefore cos A = , 

CO3 0 

which determines A, the azimuth measured from the north 
in north latitudes, and from the south in south latitudes. 
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at the trne rising, that is, the azimntli 
which the sun. has when his lower limb is about midway 
between his centre and the visible horizon (Art. 218). 


231. Tojind the surC s dzimuthby ohservcltionofhis altitude. 
With the usual notation in the triangle SFZ, 

cos ^P=cos ZSca?, ZP-ir sinZ^sin ZPcos SZP, 
sin g= cosj:.^ > ^ A cos A, 

sin S — cos z sin (i> 



COB^ 


or 




sin; 2 rcos^ ’ 

cosj (<j) + 2 :+S) sin^ (j> + ;g — S) 
cos (|) sin 5 : 


}■ 


232. To find the sinis azimuth at a gimn time ofi a 
given dag. 

The time reduced to apparent time determines the hour 
angle SPZ, or h, 

then cot PS sin PZ— cot PZiS sin SPZ + cos PZ cos SPZ., 


whence 


cotA= 


tan 8 cos ^ — sin cos h 


sin/i 


which may be adapted to logarithms by assuming 
tana; = cotScos/<, 

,, , . cot/i cos (.r + ^) 

then cotA= 


sin a; 


This method has the advantage of being free from errors of 
■StmosplTeric refraction, and also of being available on many 
occasions when the altitudes cannot be observed on account 
of the indistinctness of the horizon. 

In actual practice at sea, it is sufficient to calculate to 
the nearest i degree, because the azimuth by compass, with 
which we have to compare the calculated azimuth, can 
scarcely be ascertained to within a degree. 

On account of the importance of the problem, the author 
will probably be excused for referring here to his method 
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of solving it by ineaus of a diagram, wbicli he has calledrtiie 
Time- Azimuth-Diagram. This has heeu engraved hy the 
Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, and is now used extensively 
at sea. It gives the a,zimuth — without calculation to within, 
one-eighth of a degilee, in much less time than calculation 
would require, and with scarcely a possibility of erior, as 
the operation is of the leimplest character and has no variety 
of cases, I — 

233. To find the azimuth and the hour ^ 

2 ohen its motion is vertical, the declination being greater than 
the latitude of the observer. 

Since the declination is greater than the latitude, the 
polar distance will be less than 
the co-latitude; therefore the 
small circle described by the 
star will pass between the 
zenith and the pole. If, then, 
a vertical ZSIT be drawn to 
touch the diurnal circle of the 
star, the point of contact S will 
be the position of the star at 
the moment when its motion is vertical. The triangle Z8D, 
right-angled at S, gives 

sinP/S=sinPZsinPZAS', or sin .^4 = cos S sec 
cos P= cot PZ tan PS, or cos h = cot g tan 
which determine the azimuth and the hour angle. 

There will be a similar position on the other side of the 
meridian. 



Sun-^Dials, 

234. The general explanation of the princij^al of dialing 
will be easily understood from the following construction, 
the idea of which is taken from Ferguson’s Lectures, 
Ediub. 1806. 
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''''"6orteei^e_a -transparent cylinder, Imviug an axis AB 
parallel to the axis of the earth. On the snrface of the 
cjdinder let etjnidistaut generating lines be traced 15° apart, 
one of them xii— xii being in the meridian plane through 
AB, and the others i— i, ii— ii, &c., following in. the order 
of the sun’s motion. / 

Then the shadow of the line AM will obviously fall on" 
the line xii—xii on the line i— i at one 

hour after on ii— ii at two hours after noon, and 

f'^^now the cylinder be cut by any plane MB' repre- 
senting the plane on which the dial is to be traced, the 
shadow of AB will be intercepted by this plane, and fall 
on the lines J.XI1, Ai, An, &c.. 



The constrnction of the dial consists in determining the 
angles made by .Ai, An, &c. with Axii; the line Asii 
itself being in the vertical plane through AB may be sup- 
posed known. Supposing a sphere to be described about A 
as centre, there will always be sufficient data afforded by 
the position of the plane, and the latitude of the place, to, 
enable ns to solve the problem. 
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Thus, if WG 'wisli to construct a dial at 13 ou tbG-liorizoiiEar^ 
plane PQ. First, determine tlie xii o’clock line BK, and 
let a sidiere described' about B cut the axis in H, and the 
n o’clock line in B. 

The triangle HKB is right-angled at K, EK is the 
elevation of the pole tor latitude of the iilace = KHR (the 
angle between the plknes through the axis of the cylinder 
and the lines xu— xii, 

the required angle 6 between Bxn and Bn^ 
sin HK = tan KR cot KHR ; 
therefore tand = sin^tannl5° 

where, giving to n the values 1, 2, 3, &c., in succession, we 
siiaff obtain the angfes which the i o'clock, ii o'clock, &c. 
lines make on the plane of the dial with the xii o’clock line. 

It scarcely requires to be stated, that the shadow is cast 
by a rod or style which occupies the po.^ition of the axis 
of the cylinder. 

For other positions of the plane, the investigation will 
proceed on similar principles, but there is no need to dwell 
on a problem which has lost nearly all its interest and value 
since the perfection and cheapness of clocks and watches 
have brought them into general use as measures of time. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ASTRONOSlICAL RUFRAeTIOK. 

235, have, on several occ^ions in the foregwng', 
chapters, had [to rrfer^tp_re|b),QtiD(Q ; and we have always 
supposed thg^-^-Qm. observations were freed from the errors 
in those eases where it affected the observed 
values. We shall now proceed to examine what refraction 
is, and what corrections are necessary on account of it. 

It is a well-known principle of optics that a ray of light 
moves through a transparent medium in a straight line so 
long as the density of the medium remains uniform ; but 
that in passing obliquely from one scich medium to another 
its course will be bent at the point of incidence in snch 
a mauneiLns to satisfy the following conditions: the two 
directions- before and after incidence will he in one plane 
with the normal to the surface at that point ; the angles 
formed with the normal will have their sines in a constant 
ratio so long as the rnedi.a remain the same. 

When the ray passes from vacunm into a medium, the 
constant ratio of the sines is called the coefficient of refrac- 
tion for that medium ; and when the ray passes from one 
medium into another, it is easily shewn that the sines of the 
'bugles will he inversely as the coefficients of refraction. 

Tims, if A and JB he the two media, 

/Xj... their coefficients of refraction, 

a (3 ...the angles made with the normal, 


then 


sin a _ ^ 
sin /3 ” ' 


Now, the atmosphere which surrounds the earth may he 
considered as formed of a series of concentric layers, the 
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^sity being uniform tbrougliont each layer, but dimiBisbibg^ 
rapidly as we recede from the surface. Any plane tbrougb 
tlie centre of the earth and through a star will intersect these 
layers in concentric circles, and radii drawn in this plane will 
all be normals to the Isurfaces of the layers. 

By the preceding iWs, therefore, a ray SPQR... 'which 
commences its path in th^s 
plane will, on account o 
the increasing density 
near the surface, describe 
a broken line or curve 
concave to the centre of 
the earth. Let 'A be 
the point where it meets 
the surface. To an ob- 
server there, the star will 
appear in the direction of 
the ray when it reaches 
the eye, that is, in the direction AT of the tangent to the 
path at A. 

The Astronomical refraction is the angle between this 
apparent direction and that in which the star would be 
seen if there were no atmosphere. 

If SP, j)roduced, meet the vertical AZ in D/, SMZ will 
be the true zenith distance of the star, and TAZ the apparent 
zenith distance.* **^ 

Refraction, therefore, diminishes the zenith distances of 
all celestial bodies, but does not affect their azimuths. 

General Differential Equation, 

236. If <^, 0' be the angles made by two consecutive 
elements P(2, QP of the path with the normal OQ, whose 



* In strictness, we ought to join A with the star, to obtain the true zenith 
distance; but, on account , of the immense distance' of all heavenly bodies, the 

line so drawn would be sensibly parallel to MS, 
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limgtVme^red from the centre, is « ; fi, p! the coefficients' 
of .refraction of the two strata, and jn, / the perpendiculars 
from the centre on the two directions, then 


fi : p 


sm ^' : sin ^ 

. P. 

io’ 


oc 


therefore pp = p:p< = p>’p’' _ Constant, 

-a result which -i£.ii]^e,^i^fi4%ectrmf4h«.-^thickn6S3 of the strata ; 
and, when the path becomes a curve, the lierpencUmlar on the 
point, multiplied hy the coefficient of refraction 
at that point, is constant throughout the lohole curve. 

This result may he written 

px sixxfp^g^a sin .ar (.d), 

p-j, a, and is being the values of g, x, and <f> at the surface 
of the earth. 

Again, ^ - ff, the elementary deviation of the ray at Q, 
may be represented by Br, if >■ be the whole refraction. Let 
p' ~ pi^SfiT - Theu"^ 

p sin(p — (p + Sp) sin — Sr) 

= (p + Sp) (sin <l> — Sr cos <p), 

0 = Sp sia (/) — pSr cos (/>, 
dr tan (p 
dp p 

Eliminating ^ between (A) and (B), we get 


.{B). 


dr 

dp 


pp, sinx; 


p Aj{p‘x- — pffd si}X‘z) ' 

the general differential equation of refraction. Ibis eq^uation, 
however, cannot be integrated, as we do not know the con- 
nection between x and p. 


2S7. All that can now be done, in order to complete the 
solution, is to assume hypothetically a relation between p and 
X, then integrate the equation, and, having made a sufficient 
nnmber of direct observations of refraction to determine the 
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''^constauts involved, consider tliat hypothesis as mDst^neatly^ 
representing the true state of the case which gives results 
most in accordance with all other observations. 

Bessel’s hypothesis satisfies this condition, but the inves- 
tigation is too intricate for an elementary work.* We shall 
consider Simpson’s lApothesis, which is much simpler, and 
from it we shall deduc^ Bradley’s formula, which gives very 
correct values so long las fJiJ? .zenith dis^ uce does not ex- 
ceed 85°. 


Si7)ij}son's Formula. 

238. Simpson assumed that some power of the coefficient 
of refraction varies inversely as the distance from the centre 
of the earth, or 





\ 

X ’ 


where w is a constant to be determined'; therefore 
n + \ I dx 

1 — -j- =0 ; 

X dfi 


and from (A) 
therefore 
whence, by {B), 


1 \ dx 1 (/(i „ 

_ -I — _ + _ — _ = 0 

fit X cC^ tfUiLl ^ Ct^ 

71 _ 1 d^ 

fi tan 0 dfj. ’ 

dr 1 
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To determine the limits of integration, we remark that the 
earth’s atmos 2 ihere, at a few miles distance from the surface, 
becomes so rarified that its action on the path of the ray 
may be neglected, and we may consider it as bounded by 
a limiting sphere where the density is so small that the 
coefficient of refraction is 1. 


* Wc may refer tlie studenfc to Chnuvonct’s Asironomy, vol. i., .and to 
Biiinnow’s Sjihcvical jtitronomy. .■ 
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''^et 4^ be. tlie value of <|) at the limitiug spliere, an^ 
the value of x ; then 

X' sin i/r = fi^a sin ; 2 r, and x' = 
alienee- m," sm4j = smz, 

and r~ f 

J 4 , n n i' 

• /sini;\ 
z - sin ' ' ' ’ 


}' = 


/sin z\ 

V). 


n 


"Allis' % ’Simpson’s formula of refraction. 


Bradley's Formula. 


239. From Simjison’s formula we get 
sin XT 


sin [z—n7') 




'sfn^: — sin {z~nr) __ m/ — 1 
sin .2: -t- sin (;2r — ?2;') 


therefore 


, «?• — 1 . 


or, approximately, 




tan 


/ nr\ 

V'T)' 

(-?). 


7’ — tt fitlD 


(-¥)■ 


which is Bradley’s formula. 

The numerical values given by him were 
r= 57"-036 tan (jc — 3r), 

corresponding to a mean state of the atmosphere, when the 
barometer stands at 29'6 inches, and the thermometer at 
50° Fabr. 

For zenith distances not exceeding 45°, -^-e have very 
approximately 

ref. oc tan (zenith dist.). 
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Cassini’s Formula. 

240. A formula of refractiou based ou tbo supposition 
of a homogenous atmosphere was obtained by Domiuique 
Cassiui. Although not representing the actual state of 
nature, it gives tolerably satisfactoi’y results for zenith dis- 
tances not exceeding 80°, and is interesting as being the 
first attempt to determi\ue refrac ^ns theoretically. 

Cassini assumed that if tlie^atmosphei'o ^ere replaced 
by one of the same uniform density as at 
the earth, and of such a definite height as to produce the 
same pressure at the surface, the refractions would be 
approximately the same. 

On this supposition the ray is bent only at its entrance 
into the spherical shell, and the formula is easily obtained. 

Let SPA be the ray bent at P, 

OA = a, the earth’s radius, 

OP = a (1 + w), where n is 
very small, 

+ r — SPN, the angle of 
incidence, 

4>'= OP A, 

z=PAZ, the aiiparent 
zenith distance. 

By the laws of refraction 

sin (^' + r) =fi sin (p', 

or, r being small, 

sin (p' + r cos = ij. sin ; 
therefore r = (/t — 1) tan ■ 

and, from the triangle OAP, 



sin (ji. 


sin;j; 
l + n 


J 


sin^ 

ViCl — sin’.£^j ’ 


therefore 


?•= (^i-1) 
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(^*-1) sm.2r , 

neglecting «, 

,._ (m— 1) tan:g 
V(l+ 2ftsec’;j:) ’ 

?’ = (^ — 1) tan ; 2 r (1 — ?2 sec“.y). 

I 

241, The preceding results havejall been obtained with- 
out taking into account the chang es in the state of the 
atmosphere, JiSTd" the refraction has been considered as de- 
pendei^ on the apparent zenitli distance ; whereas the 
density of the air, which is continually changing, must have 
considerable influence. 

Tlie values given by the formnlEe must be considered as 
applying to some mean state of the atmosphere, and we 
must make corrections for alterations in the height of the 
thermometer and barometer, by assuming that the refraction 
varies as the density. 

Let ?■- be the tabulated refraction corresponding to a zenith 
distance z, the barometer standing at some definite height /«, 
the temperature of the mercury as shown by the attached 
thermometer being and the temperature of the air given 
by an external thermometer T. 

Suppose that the refraction r is required when the same 
zenith distance z is observed, the values of the quantities 
being respectively h', t', and T. 

Let d and yj be the density and pressure of the air for 
the tabulated values /«, t, T, 
d' and p' for the observed values h', t', T . 

Then r -.r:id'-. d, 

P' . P 


d! :d‘. 


p ip 


therefore r ' : r : 


■ l + £2” 
Ji _ h 
H-ef ’ l+et' 
h! 


(Besant’s Elementary 
Hydrostatics) 

h ' 


(l + i?r) ( 1 +^ 0 ’ (l + eO’ 
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X' , 

and r' = rj\l-E[T-T)-e{f-t% - ^ ' 

■wliere El's, the coeff.of expansion of air for 1‘^Falir. = ' 002036 , 

mercnry =*0001001. 

Confficient of ReJ'j'acMo7i Determined hy observation of a 
Cincimpolar Star. 

242. We shall cousiyiJf tfr{nSim?- 4 ^^ 9 (ptioii r is of the 

form au, ii being a known function of the zenith 

distance, and of the barometer and thermometer’^<mA?^4^ 
and a the constant coefficient of refraction. 

Observe a circumpolar star at its upper and lower tran- 
sits ; and let z be the two zenith distances obtained, c 
the co-latitude of the place. 

Then c = }j [{z + r) {z' + r ) } 

+ + « O^ + tOi* 

A second circumpolar star will, in the same manner, give 

^= 11 (^ 1 + ^/) + Oh + w,')} i 

therefore z + z' + a (ti + ic') = + a, (?i, + 

(^1 + 0 - (z-\-z') 

{ti + ti) — (tij + ?</) ■ 

Terrestrial Refraction. 

243. Let A, B be two places on the surface of the earth,^ 
each visible from the other, 
and let APB be the curved 
path of the ray which con- 
nects them, AB the chord. 

Then if AT", 5 Tbethe tan- 
gents to the path at A and B, 
and AZ, BZ he verticals, 
the apparent zenith distances 
of the two places as seen 
one from the other will be 
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i S'Dd the refractions, due to 
atmosphere, will be TAB = r, and TBA=r'. 

The arc APB being a small portion of a curve of finite 
curvature, the angles r and r are approximately equal ; 
therefore 

2r+;j;+5;'=180°+ C, 
lS0°+C-z-i' 


r=- 


•(i)r 


which determ^^jjg ^ and z’ being known by observation, 
_a.pd ]Zhg.a^ncnvoinPTif. of the distance AB and the known 
radius of the earth. 

According to Biot, 

r = a6\ 

where a depends on the state of the atmosphere ; therefore 

180°+ O-z-z 


a=- 


2C 


.(ii). 


_^large number of experimentshasgiven 0-078 for the mean 

value of the^co^fiicient a. The extreme values being 0 05 
in summer and 0'15 in winter. 

244. In Art. 8 (note), it was stated that refraction 
diminished the dip, and in- 
creased the distance, of the visible 
horizon. 

Let A be the observer at a 
height AB—h above the sea 
level, AB the curved ray by which 
the horizon is seen at B, C the 
corresponding angle at the earth’s 
centre, r = « C the refraction at B 
and A. 

Draw the straight line BA. 

, Then .^'.BA=90°+ r ; 

therefore ZAB = 9 0° — 7’ + B, 
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. and, calling a the radius of the earth, 

a-\.h ^ siu(90 ° + r) 

" siu (^90° - ?• + C) “ cos [C - r) ’ 

h cos r — cos ((7— ?•) __ 2 sin C siu {hG- r) ^ 
a cos~fe — 1 ’) cos [€—'>') 

and, C and r being sinjall angles, 


U 

a 


CiC-2r 




If be the value of O, supposing no refraction, 

therefore C= G^ (!+«)= O', (1'078) = C, 4 -Ps C', approximately^ 


245. Let D, Z>, be the corresponding values of the depres- 
sion; we find, AT being the tangent to the visual ray at Ai 
D = ZAT-90° = ZAB-}'-90°^ (7-2?' 

= (7(1 -2a), 

but 17, = (7, = (7(1 -a); 

1 •— 

therefore 'JD = D^ — — = X>j (1 — a) = i7, — 

There are, however, considerable irregularities in these' 
values from day to day ; and errors in the altitude of the 
sun or of a star, at sea, may frequently be traced to an 
unknown, and therefore uncorrected, change in the dip of 
the sea-horizon from which the altitudes are measured.. 


Other Effects of Refraction. 

246. If we examine a table of refractions, we shall find 
that with the barometer at 30 inches, and Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer at 50° — 
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“At-apparent-zen. dist. 45° the refraction is 0' 58"‘2, 


80° 5' 19’'-2, 

85° 9' 52", 

88° 18' 26", 

90° j 36' 29". 


llie change is very rapid near the hor/zon, and a consequent 
contraction of the vertical diameters of the sun and moon ' 
talres place, givin g., them ■a.- swnS'ihTyy oval shape just after 
rising or ha^e setting, the lower half being somewhat 
more than the upper half. For example : suppose 

the true altitude of the sun’s lower limb to he 5° and his 
diameter 32', we find 

. lower limb* limb. 

true altitude 5° 0' 0" 6° 32' 0 

Refraction 9' 52" ...... 8' 52" 

Apparent alt. 5° 9' 52" 5° 40' 52" 

the difference of which gives an apparent vertical diameter 
of 31', or a contraction of l'. When nearer the horizon 
the contraction may extend to 5' or 6'. 

247. To find the contraction, produced bp refraction, of 
a scmi-diaineter tohich makes an apparent angle 6 toith the 
vertical. 

Let Ac A' he the horizontal diameter of the oval disk, 
BOB' the vertical one, 

CP the semi-diameter making 
an angle 6 with CB, 

PM the ordinate of P. 
ffhe contractions of the ordinates are 
approximately 2 :)roportional to then* 
magnitudes. 

Produce CB, CP, MP to meet the auxiliary circle in D, 
Q, and R, 

PBiBDiiMPiCB, 

ttMPi CP approximately ; 

0 
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therefore — PD cosB. 

Again, the small triaugle PQR right-angled at Q gives 

PQ = PR cos 9, 
therefore PQ = BD cos^B, 

or, the contraction of any semi-diameter is eqnal to that of 
the vertical semi-diameter multiplied by the square of the 
cosine of the included angle. 

248. The horizontal ^iaiMter itself"''^viJl slightly 
diminished by refraction. This is obvions, witlV ^ll^ special 
investigation, seeing that the extremities of tlie horizontal 
diameter are equally raised by refraction, each in its own 
vertical, and these verticals meet in the zenith — therefore the 
breadth must contract. The contraction is nearly constant for 
all altitudes of the sun or moon, and is about 0"’5. 


Efect on the Rising and Setting of Ileadenly Bodies. 

249. Another effect of refraction is to accelerate tlnj^ 
rising, and to retard the setting, of all bodies. The exact 
amount of tliis effect may be calculated by solving the usual 
spherical triangle SPZ, where <S2'=90° + r, and comparing 
the hour angle with that obtained wlieu SZ=^(f. 

In the same way, the azimuth at apparent rising and 
setting will place the body more to the north (in our hemi- 
sphere) than if there was no atmosphere ; but the great 
irregularities in the values of r, for these low altitudes, 
render the investigation of little practical value. “ ' 
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CHAPTER XVi. 

riGtJRE^pF_THILJJclVgSwJ»AKALL 

250. ^^ ^E^eterminatioa of the exact figure of the earth 
IS a problem of considerable difficnlty, bnt of great import- 
ance. As stated in Art. 27, if a small arc of a meridian 
be measured on the surface, and also the difference of latitude 
of the two extremities of the arc, or, which is the same things 
the change in the meridian zenith distance of a star, we shall 
thus have an arc and the angle it subtends at the centre of 
the earth, whence the radius may be found. 

This, however, supposes the earth to be. spherical ; and a 
more correct statement would be, that the value so obtained 
is the radius of curvature of the meridian at the middle point 
of the small arc. Now, by actual measurement of such arcs 
in various latitudes, it has been found that the radius of 
curvature increases, or, in other words, that the curvature 
diminishes, and the earth becomes more flattened, as we 
approach the poles. 

The figure of the earth is found to be very approximately 
-an oblate sijheroid formed by the revolution, about its minor 
axis, of an ellipse whose semi-axes are respectively 
«r= 3962-8 miles, 
i = 3949-6 miles, 

the axis of figure coinciding with the polar axis of the earth. 

Tliese values of a and h are mean values; for, different 
meridians pi-eseut slight discordances, — so slight, however, 
that we may here neglect them. For an account of the 

02 
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^'niceties and precautions required in tlie measnreffient of- une 
arcs and angles, and for an explanation of other methods 
which have been employed in the determination of the figure 
of the earth, we must refer to works on geodesy. 

25L The fraction is called the compression. If we 
represent it by c, and [the excentricitv bv e. we shall have 

^ ' 


a 

The value of c is nearly, and e — '0816. 

252. Let BOA be the meridian of a place 0 on the 
surface of the earth, 

BOB' the polar axis, GA the 
equatorial radius, and OG the 
normal at 0. Then (Art. 29), 

OGA is the geographical lati- 
tude, or 

OGA is the geocentric lati- 
tude, or 

and GOG is the reduction of the latitude — 

If X, y be the coordinates of 0, 



tan tan a = — ^ — • 

a; ^ ^(l_ey 

therefore tan 0' = (i - g") tan ^ tan (i) 

cc 

is the connection between the geocentric and the geographical 
latitudes ; 

tan f/A - ~ (t - g") tan<;6 sin cos (/> 

1 + (1 - e*) tanV T - sin-’fjT ’ 

or, approximately , (j) — <p' = e8m2^..,., (ii)^ 

which gives the reduction. 
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shall also determine the distance CO. Fr^ 

above 


cc 



y 

b 



IfM 




~a) 


therefore 


a cos ^ 



1 

a' cos*(f) + b’ siu'<p ’ 


therefore 

\vheace 


5‘ sin’^ ft'cos’<^ 

pj‘ cos’^ + b^ sin’^tp ’ ‘ ~ a* cos'ip + b^ sin'f ’ 
cos’ j) + y sin^^ 

~a’cos’^ + i'siuY ’ 

<7(9 = a (l — c sia’^), appro.vimately. 


Parallax. 


254. There are some bodies so remote from ns that, 
■whether seen from the centre or from any point on the 
surface of the earth, the two directions will be so nearly 
parallel that no instrument went present possess can measure, 
or even detect, their inclination. There are others within, 
what may be termed, a measureable distance, in which the 
diiference of direction is, although small, a quantity which 
may be determined. It is therefore essential, in order to, 
'mahe the registered right ascensions, declinations, &c., avail- 
able to all persons, that they should be referred to some 
definite point; and it will obviously be advantageous to 
select the centre of the earth for i)oint of reference, because 
the apparent motions of those bodies, as seen from the centre, 
are of a much more simple character than as seen from any 
2 )oint of the surface, and also because we can much more 
readily reduce the observations from any point to the centre 
than to another point. The declinations, &c., of all bodies 
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registered iu tlie Nautical Almanac, are tliose tueyWuld have 
as seen from the centre of the earth ; and when we make 
an observation at any place we must, when tiiere is nee , 
know how to transform it to what it would be at the cen re. 

This is called tlie (horrection for parallax- 
^ The parallax of a liieavenly 
body is the angle hetu\een the 
directions of two lines arawn” 
to it, one from the observer, 
the other from the centre of 
the earth ; or, in other words, 
the angle subtended at the 
celestial body by that radius of 
the earth which is drawn to the 
observer. 

Thus, if G and 0 be respectively the centre and the 
observer, -S a distant object, the angle GSO is the parallax , 
of /S'. 



255. We shall first consider the earth as a sphere ; 
then CO produced will pass through the zenith of 0, and the 
effect of parallax will be wholly in the vertical plane ZOS ; 
it will change the zenith distance from ZCS to ZOS, the 
difference between them being the parallax itself CSO. 

If a be the radius of the earth, D the distance OS, 
z the zenith distance ZOS, 
the parallax CSO, 

a . 

hva.p = -^mxz. 

When = 90 °, p becomes the horizontal parallax : let us 
represent it by FI, then 


therefore 


sinjy = Eiu n sin;r. 
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SxGcptjn^ the case of the moou, whose parallax sometiirie^ 
exceeds 1 , we luay substitute the angles for their sines 
and write 


p=n sin;?. 



To find the Parallax in Decimation and Ilour-anffle. 

Let P, Z, S' be the pole, the zenith, and the body, on the 
celestial sphere of the observer 
at the surface of the earth. 

Suppose the obser ver transferred 
to the centre, and let S be the 
new position of the body in the 
vertical ZS', then 

SS' = n sinZ^'; 
and if h and 8 be the hour- 
angle and declination, referred to the centre; li + a, B-S 
the same, referred to the surface ; draw the arc SR per- 
pendicular to PS', then 

SPS'^a, S'R = ^. 

SR. _SS' sin SS'R. Yl sin ZS' sin SS'R 
^ ~ sin PS~ sin PS " siu/'’-S' 

_ n sin ZP sin ZPS' 
sin PS 

n cos sin (/; -f a] 
cos d ’ 

tji being tlu: latitude of the observer. 
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/"^gaiQ, ia S'P, prodaced if necessary, tak^^j=J>0% 
therefore FQ = B — (3, then 

^ = S'jR = SS' cos SS'B = n sin ZS' cos ZS'Q 


= n cos ZQ 

= n (cos k ;03 P Q + sin ZP sin P Q cos ZPQ) 

= n {sin ^ cos (S — 13) — cos ^ sin (8 — cos (/i + a) }. 

. 257. When the spheroidal^ for m of the earth is taken 
into account, the problem is only slightly 

When the observer is transferred to the centr»> ^^ app n-^ 
rent displacement S'S of a body S ' 
no longer takes place towards the 
geographical zenith Z, but towards 
the geocentric zenith Z\ where 
ZZ' = ^ the difference between 
the geocentric and geographical 
latitudes (Art. 252). 

The value of SjS' will be given 
by 



CO 


BinAS''^= sin.Z''^', as in Art. 255, 


=^(1 — CBin*^).sinZ'AS" (Art. 263), 


since a is the equatorial radius, is the sine of the equatorial 

horizontal parallax, which is the element registered in the 
ITautical Almanac, and the parallax 11 in the geocentric 
horizon of the place will be given by 

sinn=^(l — csiff’^). 


The figure shews that, except when the body is in the 
meridian, there will be parallax in azimuth as well as in 
altitude ; and a comparison with the figure in the previous 
article shews that these parallaxes may be determined 
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'Try-means oniieJormula3 prliich give a and 0 in that articV 
if we use 90 — 2Z for <p and the observed azimuth for 

/i + CX.. 

And again, the parallaxes in honr-angle and in declination 
will he given by the same formnlae, if the geocentric 


instead of the geographical latitude, j 


258. Tlie s,in{equat. horiz. par.) = ^, in which 

• r 

— j|- ^^A.fefinwn equatorial radius of the earth, shews that 
the determination of the parallax of a body is the same 
problem as the determination of its distance. 

For all bodies, except the moon, the distance D is very 
great as compared with a, and the j)arallax consequently 
very small ; so that all the refinements of which modern 
astronomy is capable are necessary to determine it by obser- 
, vation. So much is this the case, that the parallax of the 
-Wn,- which was supposed to have been determined with great 
accuracy by the transit of Venus in 1709 , has been found to 
be in error by about g^gth of itself. 


259. To determine the parallax of a heavenly body by 
meridian observations. 

Let A, B be two stations in opposite hemispheres, on the 
same meridian but in widely different latitudes, and S the 
—body whose parallax is required. 

We must first remark tliat in the figure, for the sake of distinctness, the 
earth is immensely exaggerated in comparison with the distance of S ; so that 
the lines AS, BS are nearly p.arallel, and the apparently large angle ASB is in 
reality a very small angle not exceeding 1', except in the case of the moon, where 
it may reach from 1° to 2°, 

The small angle ASB is obviously the change in the 
declination of S, as seen from A and from B. W e have to 
find its value with the greatest accuracy, but we cannot do 
this by a comparison of the absolute declinations deduced 
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observed zenifcli distances, becausetlie obserjecbdifeetienr 
of S will be affected by refraction, and the correction from 
the refraction tables will always be somewhat nneeidain. 
To avoid this sour^-i of error and also any errors of the 
divided circle. is selected whose decimation is so 

nearly same as that of aS, that both may pass through the 
f .-ACl of view of the mgral or transit circle in a fixed position 
of the instrument, and -tLo .difference of cleclination may then 
be measured by means of the micrometer/''"'''^.^ 

The very small difference of refraction due 
difference of zenith distance of the two bodies may be 
accurately found and allowed for ; and thns, both S and the 
star will be affected with the same errors with the exception 
of parallax which does not affect the star, and the angle 
obtained will be the true difference of their declinations as 
seen from that station. 


If at the other static 
the position of S be 
compared with the same 
star on the same day 
and therefore at the 
same time, the differ- 
ence of their declina- 
tions as seen from that 
station will also be 
found, and the change 
in that difference will be the angle ASB. 

Let m be the value of ASB thus obtained, 

the geographical latitudes of A and B, 
their geocentric latitudes, 
r, the radii CA, GB, 
a the equatorial radius, c the compression, 
D the distance CS, 

the equatorial horizontal parallax, 
the observed zen. dist. ZAS, ZJiS. 
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Prodtico C^l, CB to V, F,, then 
sin ASC=^ sill VAS=:-^ (t - c sin>^) siu VAS 




= siu n„ (1 - c siu’</,) sin (^r - 9', +^^/) (i)^ 

6iu55C= siu n„ (1 - c sin’^,) siu (r, - (ii), 

ASC + BSC=7;ij 


Eliminating yli SC and .g-SC betivcc \i these three eqnntiou^'^ 
the ^ nine of ohtaiued iu terms of kiioivu quantities. 

tlie case of the moou, we may replace the 
biuca 01 the small angles by the angles themselves, 

n r= — 

° (1 - c siu’0) sin + (1 — csinv/j,) siu ’ 


2G0. We have taken the two places A and B on the 
same meridian, hut this condition conld with difficulty he 
secured, and is moreover not essential. For, by taking 
account of the change of declination of S during the interval 
between ' its transits over tlie two meridians, we can, liy 
siraplj' adding or subtracting this change, reduce the dif- 
ference of declination between S and the star, observed at 
either jilnce, to what it would have been liad the meridians 
coincided." 


20 1. By this method the jiarallax of the moon has been 
determiued, and that of the planet Mars when in opposition. 
The sun and the other planets arc too far away to allow us 
,_tq apply the method directly to them, but by Kepler’s third 
law (Art. 189), if the distance of one planet from the earth 
be known, that of the sun and of the other planets may be 
inferred. 

The planet Mars was in a favourable position for the 
determination of its parallax in 1862, and the result of the 
observations then made necessitated a change in the previously 


• For farther development of this nnd otVier methods, wo shall refer to 
Chanvenefa Aalrono7ny, vol. I., the Kcv. 11. Main's Pvactical nnd Si>hci-icul 
Atironomtj, and 'Woodhonse's Astronomy. 
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received valne of tlie sun’s parallax, altering it 


8''-93. The value 8"-57 was found by the transit of Venus in 
1769, and any error must be attributed to the imperfection of 
the instruments, &c., then in use ; for, the method is so 
much better ad; 5 ,| 5 tgif than any other to the calculation of 
the sni^,;^^iallax, thiit the determination by observations 
Vf^-idars would not ha^e led to the rejection of the former 
value, if the new one in a remark- 

able manner by independent observationF'*^!^^® 
velocity of light. The transits of Venus, whichHs Q^^ placp 
in 1874 and 1882, afforded opportunities of further verifying 
the correctness of this new valne, and the results then 
obtained have shewn it to be somewhat too great ; but the 
discrepancies between the results, deduced from the various 
observations of these two transits, make astronomers liesitate 
to name any particular value as undoubtedly correct. It is 
clear, however, that the true value cannot be very far from 
8"-80 ; and this is taken bj'" many astronomers,. as __a^ 
convenient round number in calculating the various con- 
stants whose values depend upon that of the sun’s parallax. 
We shall, in a future chapter, give a brief sketch of the 
method of determining the sun’s parallax by the transit of 
Venus.**’ 


Distrxnces of the Sun and Moon. 

262. The parallax being known, we may deduce the 

distance by the formula (Art. 258), 

radius of earth 


distance = 


sin (horh par’'.) 


Sun’s distance = 


radius of earth 206265 


sin8"‘80 


8'80 


(radius). 


= 23439 (earth’s radius), 
= 92884000 miles. 


* See an article on “ Celestial HeasuringB,’' by Sir John Herschel, in Good 
TVords for June, 1864. 
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'~la-tlje-Ciise of tlie moon ivliose mean, parallax is 57' 1"*8, 
mean distance = 60 (earth’s equatorial radius), 

= 237800 miles. 

5riie moon’s distance from the earth is therefore only of 
the sun’s distance. 

Maqnitudes -of the Szm - , ^ 

263. if we measure the angv^ ... ^ 

- I , , 1 1 , - - ty-ar semi-diameter of 

heavenly body whoss^isissJ-sss?^,- , , 

*' paianax IS Known, we can determme 

its mamitmr”^ 

. ... . radius of body 

Biu(semi-diam.)= p— i , 

distance 


sin (parallax) : 


radius of earth 


therefore 


distance ’ 
radius of body _ sin (semi-diam.) 
radius of earth ~ sin (parallax) 

In the case of the sun, semi-diameter = 16', parallax = 8"‘80, 
radius of snn = 109 (earth’s radius) = 432000 miles. 
'"Inthecaseofthe moon, semi-diam.= 15'39"‘9, parallax 67'1"'8, 
radius of moon = -^Y (earth’s radius) = 1080 miles. 
Since the moon’s distance from the earth is only sixty times 
the earth’s radius, we see that the magnitude of the sun is 
such that, if it were concentric with the earth, it would include 
the moon’s orbit and extend nearly as far again beyond.** 

Distances of the Stars. Annual parallax. 

264. The stars are too far oft’ to allow of any measure- 
^-ment of their distances being made by the foregoing means. 


* The mass of the enn ia determined ns follows : If n be the radius of the 
earth, E its mass, and g the acceleration of gravity at the surface ; also, if J) be 
the distance of the snn, S its mass, and if one year be T, then 

g=^,, r= (Newton, Sect. iii.J, 
a- gi 


therefore 


S _ 47r=J5’ 
E~gT"a-' 


whence 5 may bo expressed in terms of E, and is found about 3220QOE. 

The mass of the moon is obtained by its effect on the earth’s nutation, and ia 
estimated at about ^^E, 
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have now got the distance of the 

!t the nearest star, we may expect ^ 

186,000,000 miles— winch, being the hieadti 
orbit is the distance., that separates two positions of the 
observer at interval-will be sufficient to canse 

..^arable cliaagb,-j^ apparent direction of some 
‘ oi' the stars. 

The maximnm angle which tne raCimanf the earth’s orbit 
subtends at any star is called the annual par cdlaofii that star* 


265. The annual parallax of a star being given, to de- 
termine the parallax in longitude and latitude, at a given time, 
that is, the difference between these coordinates, as observed 
from the earth, and as they would be, if observed from 
the sun. 

Let E be the earth, S the sun, s a star whose annual 
parallax g) is known. 

About E describe the observer’s celestial sphere (Art. ll)r 
Let XMO be the ecliptic, K its pole, 0 and a the places 
of the sun and star. 

Draw Ea jiarallel to 
8s, and therefore meet- 
ing the sphere in the 
great circle through 0 
and <T . 

Draw also the quad- 
rants Ka-M, Ka'M'. 

Then acr' is the displace- 
ment of the star owing 
to parallax, Jfilf' will 
be its effect on the lon- 
gitude, and 

on the latitude of the 
star. 
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SE=}\ and Ss = A, 

. T 

sin5=— Bin SEs, 

A 

Cr trcr' =p SID tr' 0, 

where p, or — , is the annual parallr.. the maximum 

Is J-') 

value of aa', corresponding to that of E where 

is a right angle. From this weobt.^^ 

M3r=^^^-^^'^pshia'0^nff' ^ . , , 

__p sin M' 0 _ p sin (Y 0 —YM') 

C 03 il/'<r' ~ cosil/V' ’ 


therefore parallax in longitude =— (i), 

cos (lat. of star) 

where O is the longitude ot the sun, 

and 5(; star. 

Again, parallax in latitude 

(TO-'cOS cr' 


= sin cr' (? cos cr' 

— —2) Bin (t'M' COB M'O 

= —psm (lat, of star) cos{o — H;) (ii)' 

Equations (i) and (ii) shew that, owing to annual parallax, 
the displacement of a star from a mean position will extend 
from ~p to +p in a direction parallel to the ecliptic, and 
from sin (lat.) to +/? sin(lat.) in a perpendicular direc- 
tion ; the apparent path of the star, daring the sidereal year, 
being a small ellipse which has the above displacements 
for major and minor axes respectively. 


266. Such is the immense distance of the stars that, out 
of a large number that have been attentively examined, 
only a very few shew any sensible parallax- For the 
nearest of these, the annual parallax p is less than 1"; and 
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the determination of such a minute (juantity-i’fiqRtrer'flie 
best instruments and the greatest precision. On account of 
the interest of the subject, we shall here briefly describe 
the two methods by which this measurement has been 
effected. 


To determine the pa^'allax of a fixed star hj 

bbserm'aoTvr' — 

First Method. Let the star’s longitude be oflsKysdwyh^^ 
that of the suu differs by about 90° from it ; and let the obser- 
vation be repeated six months later, when, the earth having 
moved to the op]Dosite side of its orbit, the snffs longitude 
again differs hy 90° from that of the star. 

Equation (i) shews that the parallax in longitude at the 
two observations will be respectively 

jn sec (star’s lat.) and — jn sec (star’s lat.). j 

Therefore, if the two observed longitudes of'tlieTfaFdiffer 
by 2S, we shall have 

2S = 2p sec (star’s lat.) ; 
therefore ji? = S cos (star’s lat.). 

As the accuracy of 8 depends on the accuracy with which 
the longitude is determined at each observation, and this 
again depends on the perfection of the instruments, on their 
stability, and on the care with which all corrections are made 
and all sources of error guarded against or taken into 
account, it can obviously only be after multiplied obser- 
vations of the most delicate kind that a star can be asserted 
to have, or not to have, a measurable parallax. 

The star a Centauri, a bright star in the southern hemi-' 
sphere, was, by direct observations made at the Cape of Good 
Hope during the years 1832 (by Mr. Henderson) and 1839 
(by Sir T. Maclear), found to have a parallax which was 
estimated at 0"-98, 
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- A.,j^Q^nd method, dne to Bessol, is free from many 
of the difEculties inherent to the first If two neighbouring 
stars differ very much in brightness, we maj’^ presume that 
they are at very different distances from ns ; and, if we 
assume the smaller star to be so re^^C^^^^^as to have no 
ai^preciable parallax, we may attributemy obser?tft4di„changes 
iu the angular distance between then:‘o the parallax^ 
nearer star prw ided __Buch ...fihft^'- p-n through a yearly 
cycle Bccord^^'to the parallactic law — and, from these 
change^ ]^ jjjay obtain the parallax itself. 

The comparison star must be so situated that both may 
be seen at the same time iu the field of view, and the angular 
listance between them may then be measured with very great 
accuracy by using the double image micrometer (Art. 112). 

The great advantage of this method over the former 
is the fact of its eliminating all uncertainty of refraction, 
all errors from a want of stability of the instrument, and 
^iUtvQhiiugLii numbet,of corrections which have to be made 


for the determination of the absolute longitude." 

Bessel applied this method with success to the star G1 
Cygni, not a very bright star, being only of the fifth raag-' 
nitude, but having near it, at distances of about 8' and 12' 
respectively, two much smaller stars between the ninth and 
tenth magnitudes. These were well situated also as to direc- 
tion, being from 61 Cygni nearly atright angles to one another. 
Bessel found nearly the same parallax from each of these, 
ail'd gave as the result of his observations 0"-35. Messrs. 
Auwers and Struve, with more jierfect instruments, have re- 
peated the observations, and the mean of their results, which 
agree very nearly, gives 0"*54. 

This is unquestionably the best determined star parallax. 
It corresponds to a distance 382,000 times that of the sun. 


♦ For .1 full inTcstigation of tbe metliod wc jnoj refer to Cbauvcnel’a Astro- 
tomy, vol. 1. p. O’.’D. 


r 
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MS. Tli<= following are some of the ste 
have beeu determiuecl by one or ^ l^gtter 

Tliese are onr nearest neigb oui , them, 

idea of the enormous disUnc^^^^^ 

we l^ave given ,^te of 

ie. miles in a sect, a Calces 16” ^ come from 
tiie sun to the earth (set. nw-xia. xvii.). 


а. Centanri 

б. 1 Cygni 
a Lyrte 
Sirius 
Arctnrns 
Polaris 


Pnrallas. 

0"-98 

Distance from earth in 
radii of earth’s orbit. 

210,000 

Tjmttlic taVes 

to rcaili tho cartb* 

0''-54 

382,000 

6-029 

0"‘26 

793,000 

32-518 

0"-15 

1,375,000 

21-706 

0"'127 

1,624,000 

25-637 

0"-106 

1,946,000 

30-720 


Secular Parallax. 


209. Many of the stars are found to have ^proper motion 
which must not be confounded with the displacements due 
to annual parallax, or to those other causes of disturbance 
which we have yet to speak of. The essential distinction is, 
that these disturbances are periodic and the jiroper motion 
is not. A star which has proper motion is carried by it 
among the other stars at a uniform rate in a definite 
direction. . -• 

Sir W. Herschel found that these motions could, in nearly 
every case, be explained by supposing the sun, with its 
accompanying system of planets, &c., to be sweeping through 
space towards some distant point. 

It is obvious, that if such a motion of the solar system, 
exist, the stars, in the region towards which it is moving, 
must seem to open out and separate more and more, while 
those in the opposite direction must close np. 
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Tlie-poiat determined by Herscliel was near the star X 
Herculis, but, by the investigations of subsequent observers, 
and by employing a large number of stars, a more accurate, 
though not widely different, position of the point has been 



270. Astronomers have carried their speculations on the 
character of the sun’s motion still further, and, reasoning 
from analogy, have supposed that his path in space is not 
a straight Hue, directed towards the point above determined, 
but a curve to which this line is a tangent ; and that, in 
countless ages, the solar system describes a gigantic orbit 
round some central position or body. 

Miidler, discussing the proper motions of the stars, assigns 
the position of central sun to Alcyone, one of the group of 
t\\e Pleiades. Many agesmustelapsebeforethecoufirmatiou 
of this statement can be received with certainty. 

Supposing such a centre — then, the seculai' parallax of 
a star belonging to a yet more distant system would be the 
angle which the radius of this immense orbit would subtend 
at the star. 


* StruTC. 
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271. The light of the celestial boclies''i&iiR^-|; 

to the observer by iustautaneons transmission, . 

** . * . ^ '.cL* 

cessive propagation ; and this motion, combined with that 
of the earth in its orbit, is the cause of an apparent dis- 
placement of the bodies, to which the name of aberration 
has been given. 

The existence of aberration is, as we shall presently shew, 
a necessary consequence of the velocity of the earth being 
comparable with that of light ; but the ratio of the former 
velocity to the latter is so small (about 1 : 10000) that the 
resulting aberration — whose magnitude depends on this 
ratio — had remained hidden and unsuspected until detected 
and explained by Bradley about the year 1729. 

272. The gradual iiropagation of light had been dis- 
covered by Roemer in 1675. He remarked that the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites always preceded their predicted times 
when the earth and Jupiter were on the same side of the sun, 
and happened later when on opposite sides. This he satis-^; 
factorily accounted for, by supposing light to require time 
for its transmission: — the predicted times — being deter- 
mined from a large number of observations — would corre- 
spond to the mean distance of the planet from the earth ; and 
therefore, in the first case, if the earth and planet were at 
their nearest distance, the extinction of the light would 
be known to the observer earlier than if he occupied his 
mean or average distance, by so much time as light would 
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take f6~nrove’ tlirongh the radius of the earth’s orbit ; an^ 
in the second case, wlien at their furthest distance ajmrt, 
it would be jnst as mnch later. 

This important fact has been confirmed of late years by 



273 . Bradley, about the 3'ear 1729, when observing 
certain stars, fonnd apparent displacements which he could 
not account for by attributing them to any known cause. 
These displacements were periodical, and, as the periods 
were the same— one year — for all the stars observed, it was 
obvious that the orbital motion of the earth was in some 
innunor concerned in producing them. After some failures, 
he hit upon the only hypothesis that seems able to account 
for the phenomenon. 

The phenomenon itself is this: “All the stars seem to 
be displaced from their mean position towards that point 
of the heavens to which the direction of the earth’s motion 
tends at the moment ; and the amount of the displacement 
varies as the sine of the angle between the earth’s direction 
and the line joining the earth and star — the constant multi- 
plier, or coefficient of aben-ation, being the same for all stars." 

274 . To explain how this effect is produced by the com- 
bination of the motions of the earth and of light, suppose 
E to be the earth, AEB a part of its orbit, ES the true 
direction of a star. 

Draw VET a tangent to the orbit at E. Take ET to 
reiiresent the velocity of the earth in magnitude ; and EK, 
in SE produced, to represent the velocity of light on tlio 
same scale. 
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ISTow, the relative motion will not be altered if 
velocity be given both to light 
and to the earth. Let a velocity 
EV, equal and opposite to ET, be 
so applied. Then,.the earth will 
be brought b^o^tfind light 
'^3Adl secqpounded 

oi EV and EK, that is, a velOtiv* • — 

E ]V, the diagonal of the parallelo- 
gram VK. 

Hence the star, instead of being 
seen in its true direction^/S, is seen 
in the direction ES\ and the dis- 
placement SES' is the aberration.'’-^ 

276. The aberration takes qilace in the plane SET, and 
towards the point to which the earth tends. The triangle 
WEE gives 

sin SES : sin SET^ WK : EK, 

. ri .• V vel. of earth . 
or sin (aberration) = ' yg^ of l m ' ht 

The aberration being small, we may write the circular 
measure for the sine, and also sinSET iox siuSET. The 
angle SET is called the earth's loay, therefore 

, ,, vel. of earth . , 

aberration sin (earth s way), 

= h sin (earth’s way), 

where k is the constant of aberration. ^ 


The effect of aberration may also be illustrated in several ways : A man 
walking in a shower of rain when the rain drops fall vertically must hold hia 
umbrella a little forward ; the effect of his own motion being to make the rain 
beat in upon him, and this effect is the greater the faster he walka. 

Again, suppose a shot from a battery to enter one side of a ship which 
is moving at right angles to the line joining the ship and the battery, and to go- 
out at the opposite side. The two shot holes will not be immediately opposite one 
another, — the distance advanced by the ship during the passage of the shot 
through it will cause the exit to be further astern than the entrance ; and a 
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'^276r-5he valae of k is found as folloivs : By comparing 
rniraerons observations of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, it 
is inferred that light takes 8” 18’ to travel from the sun to 
the earth ; and during that time the earth will have described 
an arc of its orbit — supposed circular — whose length B'ill be 

— 2TrIi, where 72 is the radi] ^^fcrvem 
365;]: days ’ 


There^^e 


^ ^ 365] X 24 X 60 X 60 ’ 

or, ife ^-r^^gd ju seconds of arc, 




498 x 360 x 60 x 60 498 x 20 


365] X 24 X GO X 60 


487 


= 20"-45, 


This mean valne of ^ is subject to small variations (not 
exceeding 0"'35) dne to the different velocities of tJie earth 
at different points of its orbit. 


277. The effect of aberration will be to make the stars, 
when referred to the celestial sphere, describe small ellipses 
about their trne^flaces. 

Let the accompanying figure represent the celestial sphere 
of the observer ; Y OS the ecliptic, 
n its iiole ; a star and S the 
sun; 0 a point on the ecliptic 
90° behind S. 

Since the direction of the 
earth’s motion is at right angles 
to the line joining it .with the 
sun (neglecting the excentricitj 
of the orbit), it is obvious that 
O is the point of the ecliptic 
to which the earth tends, and therefore AO will be the 
earth’s way for the star A. In AO take Ayi' = /' sinAO, 
A' will be the star’s apparent place. 

person on bo.ml, not nllowing lor Uic ship’s motion, bnt judging of tlio position 
of the hnttery by the direction taken by the ehot, would imasine it to ho in 
advance of its true placo. 


jr 
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If AM be drawn perpendicnlar to TlAH, aa€l-4f^'^br= a; 
and AM—y, 

X = AM = A A sin A AM = k sin A 0 sin A AM = k sin OH, 
y~AM—AA cosA'vli|f=/i sin.dO cosA'AiIf=/i; siuAl/J cos OH, 


’ '^^iu a sect.,, 


&mAHj 




"therefore the star 'deWlSeS-Ifi-S.liEgi'’’^''^ E'““> 

tlie semi-major axis being parallel to tlie 
to 20"-45, the semi-minor axis 20"*45 x sin (star's 

278. This may also be shewn geometrically : Referring 
to the figure (ii. 214), the line KW is parallel and equal to 
ET, which represents the earth’s velocity ; therefore, neglect- 
ing the small variations of velocity, W describes, round /fas 
centre, a circle parallel to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
S'EW describes an oblique cone on a circular base round 
the axis SEK* The intersection of this cone by the celestial 
sphere of the observer will be approximately a plane curve, 
and therefore an ellipse. 


279. To determine the aberration of a star in latitude and 
longitude. 

Let YaS the longitude of the sun= o (fig. Art. 277), 
Y H the longitude of the star = I, 

AH the latitude of the star = A, 
then, as above, 

aberration in latitude = — Ai)/= — 20"-45 sin A// cos OH 


= — 20"’45 sin A cos {I — TO) 
= — 20"'45' sin A sin (O — Z). 


Aberration in longitude = 


A'M _ 20"’45 sin OH 

sinllA ” cos A// 


= — 20"'45 secA cos (o — 1). 


* The curve described by TF is the hodograph of the earth’s path, and therefore 
accurately a circle, but K is not the centre except on the supposition in the text — 
that the motion is uniform. 
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deter mi?te the aberration of a star in rit/M' 
ascension and declination. 

Let YO^S be the eclij^tic, YllT the eqnatoi'^ P its jjole 
5 the snn, A the star, 0 the 
point 90 ° behind 5 as before. 

From A', the apparent 
place of the star, draw A'JY 
nt right angles 

PO equator .in 

AP produced make 
4(9=90° and join OQ. 



Let YTthe star’s right ascension = 7R, 

AT declination = S, 

OY R the obliquity of the ecliptic = w. 
Then A'N=AA sinA=/i sin OA sin .4 


=k sin OP sinP 
— k cos OR sinRT 

= k cos OR (siniR cosYP-cosTTt sinYP) 
= /<• siuTR cosYO — /; cos.® cosY sinYO; 
lud aberration in right ascension = - A ' JY .^ec S, 

= — k secS {siuiR sinG + cosiR cosw tosGj. 


281. Again, aberration in declination = — AiY 
cos A'.fliV'=/: sin OA cos OAF = k cos OQ 
=k {cos OF cosP<9 — sin OP sinPQ cos OPA\ 

= k {sin OR cosS — cos OR siuS cos (Tit— YP)} 

= k {sinYO siuY cosS 

— sinS (cosilt cos OR cosYP + siniR cos OR sin YP)| 
-k {sinYOsinY cos8— sin 5(co5iilcosYO+fin.ItcoiY6inYO,'( 
-~k {cos o siuojcos 5+ sin S (cosilt sin G -sin.licoscocus i ]j. 
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282. It "Was a change in the jiolar distance -of t1Ie''ltar^ 
7 Draconis which first drew Bradley’s attention to the subject, 
and ultimately led to the discovery of aberration. 

This star was most favourably situated, because it passed 
so near to the obs/B^'^f^r’s zenith that he had not to fear any 
errors hnoiVtirQpgQ^gj.^ itg i-igiit ascension was nearly 

the aberration in declination is — time 

of the autumnal equinox, when o = 180°, it'S^'^"‘~^d^ 

These results follow immediately from the formu^'ill^HiS.^ 
or they may be very simply deduced from a figure by meaus 
of the expression for aberration “ /^ sin (earth’s way).” 

The polar distance of 7 Di'aconis is therefore greatest 
about the end of March, and least about the end of Sep- 
tember ; the variation amounting to 2h sin (&> + S), or, since 
oj + 8 = 75° nearly, the change of declination is 
40"'9 sin75°=39"-5. 


Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Aberration. 

283. On account of the motion of the moon and of the 
planets, the light by which each is seen comes from a point 
of space which the body no longer occupies when its rays 
reach the observer. 

Thus, if PQ be a portion of the actual path of a planet 
in space, Q its true place, and B that 
of the earth at the same moment, the 
planet will not be seen by rays coming 
from Q, but from a point P which the 
planet occupied at a time t before the 
observation ; t being the time light 
takes to move from the planet to the 
observer. 

The rays therefore reach the earth 
in the direction PB, but the earth’s own 
velocity causes aberration, as in the case 
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oflilie^starsfand if A be the position of the earth at the 
time t preceding the observation, 

AB ; FB — vel. of earth : vel. of light ; 

therefore, completing the parallelogram BAPP\ BP' will be 
the apparent direction of the planet direction 

is BQ. The angle between the two di _, 4 ^v 
is called the •planet's aberration 

284. jg parallel to J.P, and A and P were 

: ^.^^'^^£ ^ing positions of the earth and planet at a time t 
preceding the positions B and Q, we have the following sim 2 rle 
rule for determining bj calculation the apparent jilace at a 
given instant, the true path being snpposed known : find the 
time t which the light will take to reach the earth (the ratio 
of the planet’s distance to that of the san is supposed known) 
and calculate the true place for a time f preceding the given 
instant, this will be the apjjarent place at the given instant. 

By reversing this role, if we wish to find by observation 

the true place at a given instant, wait till a time t has elapsed 
and then observe the apparent place, this will be the true 
j)lace required. 

Thus, if r-=-pa be the distance of the planet from the 
earth, where a is the mean distance of the sun, the light of 
the planet will take p(8“ 18®) to reach the earth, and the 
apparent geocentric direction of the planet at any instant will 
be the direction it actually had p (8” 18®) previously. 

case of the moon, p = 4 ^, and the aberration will 
always be very small (less than 0"*5). 

The same rules will obviously apply to the sun ; but, in 
this case, the body being fixed, Q will coincide with P, and 
all rays which reach the earth come from the point which the 
sun really occupies, and are therefore affected with stellar 
aberration only. The sun’s true place in the ecliptic is 
always in advance of its apparent place, and we may calculate 
the amount of aberration as follows ; 
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Let ® be tlie velocity of the earth, and V tluvToflight, 
Q the angle which the direction of the earth’s motion makes 
with the radius vector r, then 


, V . . w’sin^ constant 
aberr. =rp^sin 6^-^ -v — = 


r-X , 


(Newton, Sec.ii. Proj).!.) 


^ 20 'iia a seco , , , 

= ^,'"^vxt,.r£-o IS always near 1, 

"Vv. 

20"-45 corresponds to the mean distance a. 


Diurnal aberration. 


285. We have hitherto considered the velocity of the 
observer as being the same as that of the centre of the 
earth ; there will, however, bo in addition another aberration 
due to the rotation about the axis. A person at the equator 
will describe 27r x 39G0 miles in a sidereal day. During that 


time the earth will be carried ^ miles in its orbit. 

366 ^ 

Therefore, if k' be the coefficient of diurnal aberration at 
the equator. 


k' _ 3960 X 36G-J- 
k ~ 92884000 ’ 


whence 


// = 0"-319. 


For an observer in latitude </>, we must use the coefficier^ 

of aberration k cos c" 

The east point of the horizon is that towards which the 
observer is being carried, and which therefore will replace 
the point 0 of the previous general investigation (fig., p. 215). 

The effect of diurnal aberration is so small that it may 
generally be neglected, except for a star very near the pole, 
whose right ascension, when on the meridian, will be 
increased by 

0"-319 cos^ sccS = 0’‘0213 cosf/) secS. 
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PHROESSION AND NO 

Precession. 

^6. When catalognes of the true places of the stars, 
corrected for refraction and aberration, are formed at different 
ej)ochs, as explained in Chap, i.. Art. 16, it is fonnd that the 
coordinates are all undergoing continual variations, Now, 
. these variations may be due either to actual motions of the 
stars themselves, called their proper motions^ or to a displace- 
ment of the planes and circles to which they are referred. 
-The former cause would obviously produce special disturb- 
ances which would vary from one star to another, whereas 
any general displacement, affecting all the stars, must be 
attributed to the latter. 

Long continued observations have shewn that the latitudes 
of all stars are very nearly constant, while their longitudes 
increase at a mean rate of 50"‘2 per annum. From this we 
infer that the ecliptic is very nearly a fixed plane, and that 
the plane of the equator has a gliding retrogade motion which 
the first point of Aries to move backwards along the 
eclijptic at this mean rate of 50"-2 per annum. 

When the right ascensions and declinations are examined 
in a similar manner, their variations are found to lead to 
the same conclusion — a gradual shifting of the plane of the 
equator ; but we learn moreover from them that the incli- 
nation of the plane of the equator to that of the ecliptic, 
or what we have called the obliquity of the ecliptic, has an 
almost invariable value. 
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287. The investigations of physical astronomy- slieiTfEair 
these results are accounted for by the action of the snn and 
moon on that portion of the earth’s mass which, owing to 
its spheroidal shape, bulges out beyond the inscribed sphere. 
This attraction dpgs-n^t atfect the mean value of the obliquity, 
but cai^SdtigKnown'' the equinoxes to move backward on 

ecli^lix^, seco^^hus to increase the longitudes of all 
the stars by a common quaifcr^W'^l-^T^’^V value of which 
( 50 "' 38 ) is called the luni-solar precession?^ ■ _ 

288. The latitude of the stars have been stated above 
to be only “ very nearly ” constant. They have, in fact, a 
general change which indicates a motion of the plane of the 
ecliptic itseif ; and here again physical astronomy furnishes 
an exj)lanation, by shewing that the attractions of the planets 
tend to disturb the earth’s path, that is, to alter the plane 
of its orbit, but have no effect on the j)lane of the equator. 
The effect is a diminution of the obliquity amounting to 4 8'^ 
in a century, and a slow progressive motion of the first point 
of Y along the equator, causing an annual decrease of the 
right ascensions of all the stars. This is called the plane- 
tary precession. 


Effects of Precession. 

289. The luni-solar precession and the planetary precession 
combined give the general pi^ecession 50"-2 yearly ; but, in 
examining the effects of these changes, we shall negleeiT 
the planetary precession, and consider the plane of the ecliptic 
as fixed, and the 60"'2 as due to the motion of the equator 
alone.* 

Let n be the pole of the ecliptic, 

P ... that of the equator, 

Y ... the point of intersection of the two circles. 


* For a complete investigation we may refer to Chauvenet’s Astronomy, 
Yol. I., p. G05. 
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~~^PTfijca'’«j^n,^as we liave said, carries Y backward along tlie 
ecliptic witbout altering tlie obli- 
quity; but the obliquity is measured 
by nP the distance between the 
two poles, therefore the effect of 
precession is to carry the pole P 
backward along the small circle 
PP' parallel to the 
be the p'oint' of 

- begiuuing of any 

tropical year, then Y' will be its position at the beginning of 



the next, YY' being 50"*2 measured backward, i.e. in a 
direction opposite to the sun’s motion ; and a complete re- 
volution will be accomplished in 25,800 years. It is obvious 
that, by this regression, the tropical year is shortened, and 
the return of the equinox takes place earlier than it would 
otherwise have done, whence the term precession of the 
the name precession applied to this motion. 

Another effect of precession will be the gradual shifting 
of the constellations with respect to the equinoctial points 
(Art. 166). Hipparcus, about 120 b.o., discovered the pre- 
cession and pointed out some of its necessary consequences. 
The first point of Aries was at that epoch in the constellation 
whose name it bears, but, though it has retained the name, 
it has shifted through nearly 30°, and is no longer in the 
constellation Aries but in Pisces. In the course of time, 
the stars seen at certain seasons will give place to others, 
our present winter constellations becoming summer ones, 
and vice versd, until 25,800 years have elapsed, when the 
pole and the first point of Aries will return to their present 
positions. 

The present polar star will, in about 13,000 years, be 46° 
from the pole ; and, long before that, will have lost its claim 
to the title. At present it is still ajiproaching the pole, and 
will do so yet for about 150 years ; but the small circle PP', 
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the pole describes, passes by other hright-^stars-whicli 
will become the polar stars iu turn. 

Precession will also produce a slight alteration in the 
lengths of the seasons, as explained in Art. 181, but this effect 
is not so striking as Uipse just described. 

_2f\?. '^he'n^-§e^jjf;^ascension and declination of a star 
are known at any epoch, we‘^tcc!--fi&]£Pt^e its latitude and 
longitude (Art. 167). Adding 5Q"’2t to tli^^^'- A^it^de will 
give the new longitude after the lapse of t years, Vs gi^S ^ 
precession. With this new longitude, and the same latitude 
and obliquity, we can obtain the new right ascension and 
declination. For a complete investigation of these changes 
we shall refer to Woodhonse’s Astronomy^ vol. i., or Chau- 
veuet’s Astronomy, vol. i., and shall here give only the pre- 
cession in declination, obtained by differentiating the equation 
which connects it with the longitude. 

If I be the longitude, \ the latitude of a star, — 

i[l..,its right ascension, 8 its declination,. 

and a the obliqmty, we havA from the triangle UPS, where 
is a given star, 

sin S = cos 0 ) sin A, + sin 0 ) cos X, sin 

S and I are the only variables, and differentiating with 
respect to t, 


s r/S . dl 

cos 0 -^ = sin 0) cos A, cos I -r 
clt dt 


= sin ft) cos .51 cos S 


(U 

dV 


by formnim (a) and (a), Art. 167, 


dB 


dl 


-7- =s:n&)C0SiR-r : 
dt dt 

therefore the annual precession in declination 
= 50"'2 sin ft) cos 51, 
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Nutation. 

2'91. la treating of j)recessiou we stated that 50'’-2 was 
ttie mean value of the j'early motiou of Y, and that the 
ohlignity of the ecliptic was very neiv;-'5igp^aut. Bradley, 
when discnssiug his observations aff interveunj^'ery of aber- 
ration, found that the changes /^tars 

could not all be accoujited:^:^^^^ 

1 TT- ,y5Sq5r,^-u,;a'ior by iirecession and aberration 
alone. - • i. , 

subord'^^* leaiilts led lam to infer tlrat there exists a small 
■^r^^yUnate motiou, by which the pole of the equator is 
carried sometimes before, and sometimes behind, the mean 
place to which a uniform motion in the small circle would 
have brought it ; at the same time the distance from the pole 
of the ecliptic is sometimes more, and sometimes less, than 
the mean value ; so that the true path of the pole is of a 
wavy form. He also found that these changes were periodic, 
and that they completed their cycle in about 19 years. 

— Bi’-adley found an intimate connection between these oscil- 
lations of the earth’s axis, to which he gave the name of 
Nutation, and the inclination of the moon’s orbit to the plane 
of the earth’s equator. This inclination varies with the 
position of the moon’s node, i.e. of the line where the 
plane of the moon’s orbit crosses the ecliptic, and this 
line describes a complete revolution in 18 years 220 days. 
The researches of physical astronomy have fully confirmed 
Bradley’s snggestiou, that the cause of nutation is to be 
found in the variable action of the moon 'in causing pre-- 
cessiou.* 

The complicated motion of the pole of the equator may 
be e.xpressed as follows : — Suppose pp' to be the small circle 
described by the mean pole ]?, About p as centre, describe 
an ellipse with a major axis 18"'5 directed towards n the 
pole of the ecliptic, and a minor axis 13"-7 on the small 
circle. Then, as the 7ncan pole p moves uniformly along 


* See Airy’s Tt-acls, “Precession aiul XuUition.” 

Q 
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/tta small civcle in a retvogracle direction, carrying-tire elRiiS 
„ith it. the (rac pole P will move along the cironmferenoe 


P ' 

of the elliiise, completing a revolutioii‘*’vii^,.i?.^y®^^® 

The tnit first point of Aries being the pole of IT? wiil^ 
clifi'er from its rnmn position which is the pole of n^;, except 
when P is at the extremities of the major axis of the moving 
ellipse. The difference between the true and the mean 
position of Y is called the equation of the equinoxes. 

292. We cannot better conclude this chapter than with 
‘ an extract from Woodhouse’s Astronomy, givin^Wn'a'cconnr” 
of the means by which Bradley separated nutation from 
aberration : 

“The star 7 Draconis, passing the meridian very near 
the zenith of Bradley’s observatory, and being consequently 
very little affected by refraction, was the chief star of his 
observations. This star, in March, passed more to the 
south of the zenith by about 39" than it did in September. 
...Other stars also changed their declinations. The changpS'" 
of declination of a small star in Cameloyardalus, with an oppo- 
site right ascension to that of 7 Draconis, were observed at 
the same time as those of the latter star; and, it was 
Bradley’s argument, that, if these iihenomena (changes of 
declination) arose from a real nutation of the earth’s axis, the 
pole must have moved as much towards 7 JDraconis as from 
the star in Camelopardalus ; but this not being the case, 
the hypothesis of a nutation of the earth’s axis would not 
account for the observed. phenomenon: more strictly speak"- 
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com\>letely accouufc for it, for, iu fact, some 
part of the observed chaugcs of decliuatiou ivas due to the 
effect of uut-atiou. 

“Bradley, as we have seen, solved the above pheuomeua 
by the theory of aberratioa. Now, theory , with the 

kuowa one of precession, would a iuterveun)^,^f^^''^'^ 
change of zenith distances, or, 

there could be pniiir distances, 'tu. 

and / what arose from precession 

H^nce, since tlie aberration is the same at 
?t-’v^,.dme season of tiie year, the distance of y Braco/iis, 
iu September, 1728, ought to have differed from its distance, 
iu September, 1727, ouly by the annual precession in north 
polar distance ^ the distance, in September, 1729, from the 
distance iu September, 1727, by twice the annual precession 
in north polar distance ; and so on. Such, however, was not 
tlie observed fact. In 1728, after the effect of precession 
had been allowed for, y Draconis was nearer the north by 
■T8Tb6ut'D'"‘8 than iu 1727. In 1729, nearer than iu 1727, by 
l"‘5. In 1730, by 4"'5. In 1731, by nearly 8". Here then 
was a new phenomenon, a change of north polar distance, 
indicating an inequality not yet discovered. 

“ Bradley observed other stars besides y Draconis /amongst 
others, the small star above mentioned of CamelopavchUtiSs 
and, it is not a little worthy of notice, this same star, which, 
in tlie case of the former inequality (that of aberration), 
v^irected him to reject the hypothesis of a nutation of the 
earth’s axis, here determined him. to adopt it. For within- 
the same periods, the changes in north polar distance of 
7 Draconis and of the star iu Cavielopardahcs were equal- 
and iu contrary directions ; that is, whilst the former, throngh- 
the years 1728, 1729^ 17.30, 1731, was approaching the zenith, 
and consequently the pole, the latter was, by equal stepsj 
receding from the zenith-, and consequently from- the pole.. 
These phenomena then of the changes in- the north jiular 

distances could adequately be explained by supposing a 

q2 
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nutation in the earth’s axis toioards 7 Draconis, and from 
the small star in Camelopardalua. 

“ After 1731, Bradley observed contrary effects to happen ; 
that is, 7 Draconis receded from the zenith and north polo, 
and the star 

thesepf>i^iVp^^^^^. continued till 1741 (a period of more 
tVan nine years) ; after 'l'VEhiclpJ.he former star again began 
to approach the zenith, and the latter' recede from it. 
These phenomena then, between 1731 and ' 
adequately explained by supposing, during that tei^ff^'$>^ 
nutation in the earth’s axis, f?'07n 7 Dntconis and towards 
the small star in Camelopardalus. 


“ By examining various and numerous observations, aud by 
discriminating those that happened at particular conjunctures, 
Bradley found abundant confirmation of the truth of his two 
theories — aberration and nutation. During a periojl of-m pre „ 
than twenty years, he accounted for the phenomena of obser- 
vation, that is, the changes in the declinations of various 
stars, by making those changes or variations consist of three 
parts — the first due to precession, the second to aberration, 
and the third to nutation ; the quantities aud laws of the 
two latter being assigned on the principles aud by the 
formulm of his theories. 

“We cannot sufficiently admire the patience, the sagacity, 
and the genius of this astronomer, who, from a previouxlji^ 
unobserved variation not amounting to more than 40 seconds, 
extricated, and reduced to form and regularity, two curious 
and beautiful theories.” 
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CHAPTER 


THE MOON. 

kjys. Next to tlie snn, the moon is, to the inhabitant 
of the earth, the most important of the heavenly bodies. 
Its size, its rapid motion among the stars, its influences both 
real and supposed, mnst, from the earliest times, have given 
it a prominent place in the observations of astronomers. 

Like the sau, it advances among the stars in a direction 
opposite to that of the diurnal motion, bnt about thirteen 
-d.ira^.s..faster ; a comjrlete revolution being performed with 
respect to 

the fixed stars in -..27 d. t b. 43 m. 11-461 s.'*^ 

... first point of Y .27 d. 7 h. 43 m. 4-G14 s. 

...sun 29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 2-87 s. 

The difference between the first and third of these periods 

is due to the advance of the sun itself. During the 27^ clays 
of the moon’s sidereal revolution, the sun will have moved 
''through some 27°, which it will take the moon about 2 days 
5 hours to gain. 

The difference between the first and second periods is 
accounted for by the small regress of the first point of Y 
in 27 days. 


* These ave the values at present, for, comparison rrith ancient observations 
led Halley to the conclusion that the moon’s mean velocity is being accelerated, 
and the period of a revolution shortened. La Place proved theoretically that this 
acceleration is confined rvithin very narrow limits, and will he followed by a 
rctariliition, 
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2.94. The period of a revolution v/itTr respect to the sim 
is Ccalled a htnar month or a lunation, and also a synodical 
period : and the commencement of the period is the instant 
Tvhen the bodies have the same longitude. It is obvious 
that they haxg-ita^" essarily the same right ascension at 

"When two bodies have'Ti 5 e%^iame longitude they are said 
to be iu conjunction, when their lougituciel? differ by 180 
they are in opposition, and when by 90° they a^!" , 
ture. The points distant 45° from these four positions af^ 
called octants. The two positions ‘ coujnoction ’ and ‘oppo- 
sition,’ when spoken of jointly, are called syzygics. 

295. If tlie apparent diameter of the moon be measnred 
at different times, it will be found to vary within certain 
narrow limits ; its distance from the earth will therefore also 
vary in a corresponding, but inverse, manner. Observations 
of the parallax (Art. 2G2) shew that the mean 'dlstance-i^ 
about 238,000 miles, or GO times the earth’s radius, and 
that the variation is about j-Q of this mean value, making- 
the distance sometimes 57 radii, and sometimes 63, 

The moon may, therefore, be considered as a companion 
of the earth iu its orbit round the sun, and is, iu fact, called 
the earth’s satellite. 

296. One of the most striking phenomena. connected with 
the moon is the change of its visible outline, or its pjha^es^ 
as the successive appearances are called. 

The moon being an opaque spherical body, which receives 
its light from the sun, becomes visible to us by reflecting this 
light. It is obvious that the hemisphere, which is turned 
towards the observer, will not generally be all lighted up, 
and that consequently the appearance presented will seldom 
be a complete circular disc, but will vary with the relative 
positions of the sun, the moon, and the observer. 

The phenomenon of the phases will be understood fi’ohi^ 
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tlie'liccoiirpTiHying diagram, ‘whicli represents one synodical 
revolnfcion of the moon abont tbe earth, the son being sup- 
posed to remain stationary in the direction TAS. The 
distance of the sun from the moon being so great, in com- 
parison with the dimensions of th(!-''’'K;?!j^^emselves, we 
■ . may consider that one-half of the m' inten^hj^^fepMated 
and the other half dark. consfet'; 

When the 

in conjnnction at A, the dark side 



is turned towards the earth, and no portion of it is then 
visible. It is neio-moon. 



''■ A Abont a week later, the moon is at 0 , 90'’ from A ; the 
plane of separation of its bright and dark parts passes through 
the earth, and the visible portion appears like a bright semi- 
circnlar disc as c. This is the Jirst qimrter. 

In intermediate positions, such as B, the illuminated 
portion appears as a crescent (6), gradually expanding into 
the semi-circular form at C. 

After passing O', a greater portion of the illuminated half 
becomes visible, and the bright disc swells out at the centre, 
"and presents the ajipearance {d) which is called gibbous. 
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About 14^ diiys after coujnucliou, the moou will be lu 
oppositiou at E, aud, the ilinmiuated face beiug wholly 
turned towards the earth, presents a complete circular 
disc [e) called full-moon. From full-moon the sequence of 
changes will be pr^^ply the same, but in a reverse order ; 
the '.t F. balf-full at tlie third quarter 

Q A“fuiau hairaFav-:dien disappearing altogether at the 
next new-moon. ~ ^ 
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297. During the first half of tlie mouth, the moo'tr'-^-ii- 
be less than 180° east of the sun, and will cross the meridian 
between noon and miduight. The western limb is the bright 
limb during that period, as figured in the diagram, from b 
to e. In the second half the moou will cross the meridiau 
between midnight and the next noon, and the eastern limb 
becomes the bright limb (figs, e to /<). 

Although, strictly speaking, the crescent is formed as 
soon as the moon leaves A, it only becomes visible' wlreu" 
at an angular distance of 30° or 40° from A ; the thin line 
of light which it presents beiug ovei'powered by the stroug 
light of the sun. 

For the recurrence of the moon’s jihases, in accordance 
with the days of the calendar mouth, see the explanation 
of the golden number (Appendix). 


298. A simple inspection of the figure will shew that^ 
the earth must present phases to the moon — the exact coiiu- 
terpart of those w'hich the moon presents to the earth. 
Thus, when it is new moou, the illuminated side of the earth 
will be towards the moon, which will then have full-earth. 
When the moon is a crescent at B, the earth will apj)ear 
gibbous, and so on. 

This will explain a iiheuomenon which is often observed : 
After suuset, when the moon is a crescent, the remainder 
of the circular disc is frequently visible, shining with a pale_. 
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Si-ey n-W This faiut liglit is due to the strong eartliAig it 
rvbich then foils on the moon, and which the moon redects 

hack again to the earth. _ r 4.1 „ enn 

As the moon increases its angular distance from ^ » 

the amount of earth-light received by itjhfo^]^shes, am le 
effect disappears. 



interveunrsh^' 

conf;eii5^ 


299. The line joj^ „ 
circle tke two cusps is a diameter of the 

-rit dark from the hriglit hemisphere ; 

kv-AS'H.herefore perpendicular to the line which joins the 
centres of tlie sun and moon. Again, it is a diameter of 
tin? circle which separates the hemisphere turned towards 
the observer from the opposite one, and is therefore per- 
pendicular to the line joining the observer with the centre 
of the moon. It is therefore perpendicular to the plane 
which passes through the observer and the centres of the 
sun and moon ; or, in other words, the great circle joining 
Tile' centres of the stm and moon will bisect the line of 
cusps at right angles. 

The angle this great circle makes with the horizon is 
very variable, so that in corresponding positions of the 
crescent moon in diflFerent months the line joining the cnsps 
will be very differently inclined, being sometimes nearly 
horizontal, and at others nearly vertical. 


300. The bright portion of the visible hemisphere of the 
moon is bounded by two serai-circles ; but as the inner one 
is seen obliquely, it is projected into a serai-elhpse, wliose 
major axis is the diameter of the moon, and whose minor 
axis is constantly vaiyiug. The following investigation will 


* Called ‘luniitre cendice’ bj” the French. The faintly luminous portion of 
tlie moon will appear tis if belonging to a smaller sphere than the bright 
crescent does ; but this is an illusion due to ii-racluition. The phenomenon 
itself is sometimes piopularly spoken of as ‘ The old moon in the arms of ihc 
new.’ 
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slie'W' lioiv tliG nifiguitiicle of tho pliase is couuGcted wifclx 
the positions of tlie suu and moon. 

Let 0 be tbe centre of the moon, OT the direction of 

the observer, BAC the plane 
through 0 

direc- 



this^^:e9i ^ t 

-ox the sim, and j&xPcA-th^ 
plane perpendicular to OS; 
then the lime comprised be- 
tween BAC and BBC con- 
stitutes the visible luminous 
portion ; and if BBC be jiro- 
jected orthogonally on the plane of BAC, the projection 
BMC will be the semi-ellipse forming the inner boundary 
of the luminous disc. 

Now 0M= OB cos, BOM 

= 0A cos SO V, 

where 0 V is the prolongation of IB ; therefore 
AM=OA-OM 

= 0 A versine SO V, 


The area of the illuminated disc varies as AM, i.c. as the 
versine of the exterior angle of elongation *SOF. 


301. When (SOFssQO®, BMC becomes a straight line, 
and conversely. Hence, if the angular distance OTS ba--^ 
tween the sun and moon, as seen by the observer T, ‘be 
measured at the moment when the moon’s disc is just half 
illuminated, two angles of the triangle OjST will be known, 
and thence the ratio of ST to OT can be found, and the 
parallax of the sun determined in terms of that of the moon. 

This method of finding the solar parallax is not prac- 
tically available, on account of the difficulty — we may 
say impossibility— of fixing upon the precise instant when 
the moon is dichotomised, as this phase is sometimes - 
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called.*’ Tlie'^regalarity of the inuer honndary is distnrhed 
by the Innar mountains, and, when examined with a teles- 
cope, the line is fonnd hrolien and jagged, with detached 
points of light here and there encroaching on the darker 
part ; these detached points are the mountain tops which 
receive the snn’s light while the interv^}^.<gelifi^ 
still in the shade. 
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-^^ge of the Moon. We have said that new-inoon 
‘jfc instant when the centres of the sun and moon f 


are 


in coujnnctiou. The age of the moon, at any instant, is 
the time, expressed in days, that lias elapsed since the 
previous new-moon, Wlieu only integral values are em- 
ployed, the moon is said to he one day old when less than 
24 hours have elapsed since new-moon, two days old during 
the next 24 hours, and so on. The moon’s age is given, 
in the Nautical Almanac, to the nearest tenth of a day 
fOTTeacli Greenwich noon (see Appendix). 


Moo)i’s Orbit. Nodes. 

303. When observations are carried on for a long period 
in order to ascertain the path of the moon, ns was done in 
the case of the sun (Chap, vii.), it is found that its motion 
is much move complex. The right ascensions and declina- 
tions being determined day by day, and the positions marked 
on the globe, it is found that the curve described during each 
revolution, though approximately, is not accurately, a great 
circle, nor even a jilune curve. 

We shall refer the motion to the ecliptic, the results 
being simpler than when referred to the equator: — If at 
any instant a great circle be drawn through the direction 
of the moon’s motion, this great circle will intersect the 


* Aris^.^l■oh^ls, employing this method, found that the line of separation w.as 
a straight line when the moon was 87° from the sun, wlience he inferred that 
the sun’s dist.ance from the earth was 19 times greater than the moon's, instead of 
100 times, which modem observ,ations, by more correct methods, have given. 
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ecliptic iu two opposite points called the moouVTKTdes; 
the ascending-node being that wliere the moon crosses from 
the sonth to the north side of the ecliptic, and the othei 
the descending node. The observations shew that these 
points are not stationary, bnt tliat, while the plane of the 
orbit itsell^’eihains inclined at a constant" angle of about 

5.° r^fS:^*pian^"orL^l^ 

tlie ecliptic at an average 

iu each sidereal revolution of the moon. In one' yea. f. 
node is carried about 10° 20' back, and in about 18-6 


returns to its first position. 

The greatest latitude is therefore always 6° 9' in every 
revolution ; but the greatest declination will vary, according 
to the position of the line of nodes, from 18° 18', when the 
plane of the orbit lies between the equator and ecliptic, 
to 28° 30' when outside ; the first value being the difference, 
and the second the sum, of the obliquity of the ecliptic and 
the inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic. " ' " 


304. The variation of the moon’s apparent diameter in- 
dicates changes in her distance from us. If we pursue the 
same method of observation as for the sun (Chair, xi.) W'e 
.shall find (disregarding the shifting of the plane of her orbit, 
which during one revolution is less than 1^°) that the moon 
describes an ellipse, the earth occupying one of the foci. 

The exceutricity of the elliptic orbit is about ; the 
greatest and least distances being respectively 251,700 milesr 
and 225,600 miles. 

When the moon is at her greatest distance, she is said to 
be in cqwgee^ and when at her least distance iu perigee. Those 
points of the orbit are jointly spoken of as the apses, and the 
line joining them the line of apsides. 


305. We found in the case of the sun (Art, 182) that the 
airses advance itloiig the ecliptic. 'The moon’s apses also 


* Appvo.simalely constant, — tliere are small puriodical ilnctnations. 
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pvOgreiTe.'liat'lrincli more rapidly, nearly 40° in one year, or 
3° iu each revolution, so that in about 4^, years the perigee 
arrives where the apogee was before. 

There are many other fluctuations and disturbances to 


■which th'' moon is subject. The largest of these 'were 
known to ancient astronomers, and the nios^pj^.^ 2 t^t^^the 
small iuecjnalities had been 

ii...... , i ... • ■> ^ by observation' bt,--.. " 

.. .... • .T'i ' ■ ' ' known. A complete account of 

however, is beyond the scope of tlie present worlc, 
HiiTcf the investigation of all the perturbations can only be 
effected by the most refined analysis of physical astronomy. 


Librations. 

306. The moon always presents the same, or very nearly 
the same, face to an observer ; the mountains and valleys 
■which cover the surface of onr satellite are seen occupying 
uearly/constant positions relatively to the centre of the disc, 
and. relatively also to the plane of rhe orbit. We infer, 
therefore, that the moon revolves about an axis nearly per- 
pendicnlar to this plane, that the time of a rotation about 
this axis ant of a revolution round the earth must be very 
nearly equal, and that the average of a large number of 
these periods must be exactly the same for both.* 


* A controfersy seema to bo periodically arising as to the proper words to be 
nsed in describing tiiis motion of the moon. 'I'liere is no (jnestion about Uie 
phenomenon itself : both parties understand clearly wliut the character of the 
motion is, and would probably, if .asked to represent it by a model, make use of 
the very same contrivance ; but the one asserts that (neglecting libintions and 
deviations from a circular path) the motion consists of rotation round the earth’s 
axis only, while the other describes it, as is done in the text, as a rotation about 
its own axis combined with a revolution round the earth. 

In the supposed case of circular and uniform motion, both modes of 
expression are correct ; but the mathematician would adopt the latter form in 
preference to the former, because the usual — and often the only pr.\ctic.ablc— way 
of investigating the motion of a free rigid body is by dctirmining, first, the 
motion of its centre of gravity, and next, the motion of ccilain line.? C.ved in 
the body and moving with it It is a curious fact that the equation- fur 
determining these two parts of the motion are independent: and this septratioa 
of the two sets of ccpnitions hocoines so familiar, that the mind jn.ay bring itself 
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The angular velocity of the moon about its o^Yn''ax^3 is 
uniform, but its angular velocity about the earth is not so ; 
iience we shall sometimes see a little more of the eastern 
limb, sometimes a little more of the western. This consti- 
tutes the phenomenon called libration in longitude. 


Agaii^lie axis about which the moon rotates is not quite 

j^^icuiS" tnh?^4s>TS4^^ 

so, and hence a little beyoudeaSh''iKj7cr:^^^^^-^^^^^®^'^*^^^^^ 
into view. This is the libration in latitude. ' ‘'- 

A third libration is the diurnal or 2 ^<^^'<^ttactic Ubh ^ J ^ 


which arises from parallax. When we said that the moon 
always presents the same face to the observer, it was under- 
stood that the observer was supposed at the centre of tho 
earth. It is obvious that at the rising and setting of the 
moon, portions become visible beyond the upper limb which 
disappear as the moon’s altitude increases. 


307. To the inhabitant of the moon, if any, the dayjs-- 
and nights will be approximately equal, and each about 14^- 
of our daj's. The earth is, however, a moou to the moon, 
and will, to one half of our satellite, present the remarkable 
appearance of a globe, about 2° in diameter, fixed (except for 


to look upon the corresponding physical facts— the translation of the centre of 
gravity and the rotation abo\it an axis through the centre of gravity— as tlie only 
natural expressions of the motion. 

But we may also proceed in a different manner; wo may determine the motion 
of the instantaneous axis, and then the angular velocity about that axis. Noy,’-;’'' 
when the instantaneous uxis is fixed, this is perhaps the simplest way of conceiving 
the motion ; and it is the view taken by tliose who hold that the moon rotates 
about the earth, and has no other motion. For, if we neglect libiations and 
deviations from a circular path, tiie instantaneous uxis will be a fixed axis passing 
through the eartli's centre. 

When, therefore, a discussion has arisen, the error committed by both parties 
has been that of denying any otlier conception of tlie motion to be possible besides 
tlieir own. Each, finding that his own idea would perfectly explain the pheno- 
menon, has taken it for granted that every other must be wrong. 

IVlien tlie librations and departure from cironlar motion are taken into 
account, the actual pheiiomoua can no longer be repi'esented by a rotation about 
the earth’s axis ; whereas, they arc still accurately shewn hj' the other mode of 
representation. 
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small~librations) in'tlie sky, and having phases like those of 
tlie raoon, hnt, on account of its size, giving ahont 13 times 
move light. 


Path of the Moon round the Sun. 

308. That motion of the moon which we hay^hithevto 


consideted is relative to the 

lute motion in miacg_i^dny:-6?-'JkccO>«>--- he liers,. 


sjmj^ ... 

1 .^^'' ddd earth were fixed : hnt as the' 
together round the sun, the actual ])ath of 


two 00 ^ 



relatively to the sun, will he due to a combi- 
nation of her own monthly motion round the earth, and of 
the earth’s yearly motion about the sun. 

The orbit of the earth is elliptical, almost circular, aud 
as there are about 12 J lunations in a year, the moon’s path 
must — neglecting the small inclination of the two orbits — 
cross that of the earth about 25 times. We might, perhaps, 
from this he led to expect that the curve described by the 
— moQn"w6uld consist of a series of loops or waves, as in 
figs, (a) and (h). Such, however, is not the case. The moon's 
orbit is everywhere concave to the szin. The strict investiga- 
tions of physical astronomy are necessary to prove the 
correctness of this statement,* but the following calculation 
will shew its probability: Let the curve ACB represent 




a 



a part of the earth’s orbit, A a point at which it is crossed 
by the moon when coming within, and B the next iutersectiou 


* See the Author's Elentniav^ Treatuc on the Lunar TIkuv’j, -UU Edit. p. 65. 
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^vlleu goiug outside. If Uic luoou’s path is auywircre convex, 

it should he between A aud B. , „ . t . 

Draw the chord AB aud the sagitta CB. AB is about 

2 t 

J 5 of tlie orbit, and therefore subteuds an angle ~ at the 
sun; apd^i^^^the radius of the earth’s orbit, we have 
pyuoximately, 

OT=J!(l-cos^) 




“ V25/ 

= nearly 

= 3 times the moon’s distance from the earth. 

The moon’s palh, therefore, lies }»et\veen the cliord ABB 
uud the arc ACB, aud we may conclude, willi great pro- 
bability, that it is everywhere concave to the sun, as repre- 
sented by the dotted line. — - 


Lunar MotaUains. 

300. To Galileo is due the discovery that the surface of 
the moon is covered with mountains aud valleys. He also 
concluded from his observatiou.s that several of the mountains 
rise to an altitude of between four and five miles above the 
surrounding plane, aud his results have been confirmed by 
the researches of Messrs. Beer and Madler (1SS7). As tliCf'^ 
moon’s diameter is only of that of the earth, we-'See 
that her mountaius are comparatively very much loftier. 

When viewed through a telescope, the lunar mountains 
project shadows on the side opposite to the sun, and the 
lengths of these shadows, when measured by a microscope, 
will serve to determine the heights of the mountains above 
the planes on which the shadows are cast, proper account 
being taheu of the inclination of the sun’s rays. This is 
the method pursued by Messrs. Beer aud Mildlor. 
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^tOr-A-flotlier metliod, whicli we shall proceed to describe, 
consists in measuring the distance of the small detached 
jioints of light which sometimes appear oh the dark por- 
tion of the moon’s disc, from the line of separation of 
light and shade. These points of light are the mountain 
tops, which catch the sun’s beams over the edge.^ the 
spherical surface while Ihc 

plane is stu?^^ 

Ijet 

.1 _i^pfo-^gnre represent the visible disc of the moon, P 
S>.’'^^fojection of the bright summit of a _a 

mountain peak seen on the dark portion 
at the time when the sun’s light just 
teaches it.- } 

The distance of P from the edge M j 

must be measured with a micrometer 
in a direction PM perpendicular to the ^ 

line of cusps and the distance AJB between the cnspS 
must- dso be -measured. Let m be the ratio of these 






measures^ 

Then PM is the projection of a tangent to the sphere, 
parallel to the sun’s rays, and therefore making with PM 
an angle the complement of the exterior angle of elongation 
SOV figure, p. 234. 

Let Piljr=c, and AB = 27', and let the height of the 
mountain = a;.- 


Then x ( 2 ?- + 37 ) =sq. of tangent 

== sq. of line of which Pilfis the projection 
= c* cosec' 0 , 

ivhere 0 is the exterior angle of elongation ; therefore 

xC 

— = ??i' cosec' 0 , neglecting the fraction 

"W^hence the height of the miountain will be found, since r, m, 
and 0 are known. 

n 
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IJarmst Moon. 


311. The moon crosses the tneridiair ahont oO^- tninntes 
later every day. This value is obtained as follows ; In one 
synodical revolution the sun crosses the meridian exactly 
once oftener than the moon, therefore 29^ solar days are 

days, and the average length of a 
ijx^T^vvent to ^ 

lunar day 

= solar days = 1“ O'' 50 


If the moon moved along the equator, and at a uniform 
rate, we should fiud that the times of rising or setting would 
get daily later by precisely 50^*" ; but its path nearly coin- 
cides with tlie ecliptic, and this fact causes considerable 
variation in the daily retardation. These variations depend 
on the latitude of the place: at Cambridge the retardation 
may amount to l'" 15™, and at other times be only 18 or 
20 minutes. 

Now, it has been observed that at the full moon nearest 
to the autumnal equinox, the times of rising on. three or four 
successive evenings will follow sun-set at a small interval ; 
and the farmers, “not doubting that it had been so ordered 
on purpose to give them, an immediate supply of moon-light 
for their greater couveuiency in reaping the fruits of the 
earth,”* gave the name of harvest moon to this particular 
full moon. 

To explain this phenomenon, let ns remark, that if a body 
approaches the elevated pole without altering its right ascen- 
sion, its stay above the horizon is increased, but the sidereal 
time of crossing the meridian is unaltered ; therefore the 
time of rising is accelerated, and the acceleration will be 
greater, the greater the change of declination. 

If, on the other hand, the right ascension be increased 


* Ferguson's Astronomy. 
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willioiit any cliange of declination, tlie time of rising will 
be retarded in jiroportion to the increase of right ascension. 

When both circumstances exist, the retardation due to 
tlie increase of right ascension will be modified by the change 
of declination. 

For simplicity, we shall suppose pinp n v njjijt to 

coincide with the eclinti c. 

, supposing its daily motiof^ 


th (ahont 13|°), it will be easily seen 

i 1 change of declination is most rapid when crossing 

■'t'ue’" equator, and that at the same time the change of right 
ascension is slowest. When 90° from these points, the de- 
clination changes very slowly, and the right ascension in- 
creases by considerably more than 13|° in one day, since 
the arc described being nearer the pole will subtend an 
enlarged angle. 

In northern latitudes it will therefore be when the moon 
crosses Y that the conditions for a small retardation will 


mse ; and, as the moon passes through this point at each 
revolution, the phenomenon of a small retardation must recur 
every mouth. It is, however, only at the autumnal equiuo.x 
that the eftect is noticed ; for, the sun being then in the 
moon, when in T, will be full, and the rising take place near 
sunset. In other mouths the moon, when in Y, is only partially 
illuminated, and rises either during the day or late at night. 
After two or three days the increase of declination is slower, 
apd that of right ascension faster, and the daily retardation 
soon increases till it attains, and then exceeds, its mean value. 

In southern latitudes the same phenomena will take place 
at the other equinox, which also will correspond with their 
harvest. 


If we take the actual orbit of the moon, which is in- 
clined 5° to the ecliptic, the effect will be greater or less in 
different years, according as the position of the nodes makes 
the angle between the orbit and the equator greater or less, 

the cycle being completed in 18-6 years (Art. 303). 

r2 
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The accompauyiug figure will serve to illnsfci'attrTlie ex- 
planation we have given above : — ^ 

Let AB he the horizon, A the 

X)osition of tlie moon at its rising //I n, 

on any clay, PA the j)o]ar dis- /\ / J\ \ 

tance, and the angle made / / j J 

hy - — orbit \ 


with tiie mcig5~rrr-?~^.r^ 2 
]aMQ. The values of PA aud^ 

PAM will vary from day to day. \. ^ 

Draw the declination circle 


PK making with PA an angle equal to the average change 
of the moon’s right ascension (abont 13.^“) in a lunar day, 
and draw the parallel AK. Then if the moon changed its 
right ascension only it would move to K, and the next day 
the retardation of the moon’s rising on that of tlie point A 
would be about 54^-® measured by tlie angle APK. [The 
retardation with respect to the sun is only 50i™, because 
the sun advances 1° iu the same direction as^thd^moon^ 
But the moon will move along its orbit to some point ilT 
about 13^-° from A, and if the liarallel ilfP be drawn, the 
moon will rise at B, the retardation on the rising of A 
being measured by the angle BPM. The difference be- 
tween the values of^dP/T and PPilPwill measure the difference 


between the average and the actual retardation on that day. 

A simple inspection of the figure shews that the nearer 
is to AB the smaller will be the angle BPM, and the 
smaller the daily retardation. 

In high latitudes, where AB would come betwe'eu AM 
and AK, the moon would rise earlier on the second day 
than on the first. 
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312. 

being nearer to ns tlmn any other 
r:;-^^tial body, will often, in its monthly revolution, interpose 
itself between ns and some of these. AVben the moon thus 
hides a star from onr view, the star is said to be occulted, bnt 
wdien it comes between us and the sim, the sun is said to 
be eclipsed. 


Solar Eclipse. 

313. Au eclipse of the sun may be partial, total, or 
_R««j£^;;.--,_3|he moon’s diameter, as seen by ns, subtends an 

angle which varies from 28 ' 48 " to 33 ' 32 ", the sun’s diameter 
varies from 31 ' 32 " to 32 ' 36 ", their mean values being very 
nearly the same ; so that, although so much smaller than the 
sun, the moon may, on account of her proximity to us, some- 
times snbtaud a larger augle. 

According, therefore, to the magnitudes and positions of 
the two discs relatively to the observer, the sun nniy be 
partially or wholly eclipsed ; or it may appear like a bright 
''ring of light surrounding a dark centre. 

314. It is obvious that an eclipse of the snn can only 
occur at, or near, conjunction. If the moon’s orbit actually, 
or very nearly, coincided with the ecliptic, solar eclij)ses 
w’onld recur at every new moon ; but the inclination of the 
moon’s orbit (about 5 ° 9 ') gives to the moon a latitude which, 
at the instant of conjunction, is sufficient to keep the two 
discs apart, unless they, at the same time, happen to be. 
near a node. 
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The maguitiTde and the general character 'Of"lrtohu’ 

eclipse vary Avith the position of the observer, because the 

moon’s parallax being large (nearly 1°), and the sun’s small, 

a change of place on the earth will alter the apparent i)Iace 

of the moon and scarcely affect the sun’s. Thus, the sun 

may be totally or aunularly eclipsed to one observer, and 

onlv ■ - -'.other, while, at the very same time, 

^^I.Vrmally so td'Tn^-^-__ 

a large portion of the earth will have no 

eclipse may even be total to one observer aud~a;S5i , . 

another ; — this Avonld happen if, during the progress of 

eclipse, the two apparent diameters became exactly equal ; 

then, two observers, to each of whom the eclipse happened to 

be central, the one before and the other after this instant of 

equality of the diameters, would have, the one a total, and 

the other an annular, eclipse. 


Lxinar Eclipse. 

315. Since we have no celestial neighbour nearer than 
the moon, it is obvious that an eclipse of the moon cannot 
arise from the same cause as an eclipse of the sun. But 
the moon’s light is derived from the sun, and when the earth 
interposes itself between the two, it cuts off the sun-light, 
and thus a part, or the whole, of the moon becomes dark, 
and a partial, or total, eclipse of the moon takes place. 

The eclipse cannot be annular ; for, the cone of sliadow 
2 n’ojected by the earth is always, where the moon crosse-s/ 
about three times as broad as the moon itself. 'Dm ai^pear- 
ance of the edge of the shadow on the disc is an arc of this 
circular section of the cone. 

An eclipse of the moon can only take jfface at, or 
near, opposition, that is, at full moon ; but the latitude of 
the moon may be such as to enable it to pass the shadow 
without entering, which exjffaius why there is not a lunar 
eclipse at every full moon. As in the case of solar eclipses, 
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'aJuinar'etjlipse will occnr only wlieu tlie moon, being full, 
is near a node of its orbit. 

316. An essential distinction between tbe solar and the 
lunar eclipses is this in tbe one, the luminary is merely 
hidden from ns ; in the other, it actually loses its light. So 
that, as stated above, the 

vary from one observeiJifiW^^^^ solar 


nil wliereas iu a luuar ecupS^ij 

hemisphere of the earth which is turned 
w;tv%rds the moon will see the eclipse, and iu precisely the 
same phase.*' 


JEcUptic Lbnits. 

317. It is fonud that, in order that a solar eclipse 
maybe possible, the angular distance of the sun’s centre from 
the node, at the instant of conjunction, must not exceed 
18° 36'; and that an eclipse will certainly happen if this 
distance be less than 13° 42'. These are called the solar 
ecliptic limits. Between these values the eclipse is doubtful. 

It is also found that there will certainly be a lunar eclipse, 
provided the distance from the node, at the moment of full 
moon, be less than 9° ; and that the eclipse will be impossible 
if this distance exceed 12i°. These are the luuar ecliptic 
limits. 


Sijnodic Revolution of the Moon's Rode. 

31 S. The moon’s node has a daily retrograde motion of 
3' 10"’G4, and the mean motion of the sun is 59' 8"‘33. The 
relative motion is therefore 62’ 19" daily, and the sun will 
return to the same node in 


360 X GO 


= 346-62 days. 


The pevall.iclic Vibration will produce n small change, but the want ot 
definiteness .about the edge of the shadow renders it unnecessary to consider tiiib. 
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Hence, 173 days after jiassiug tlirough one ncde, the 
snn "will come to the other. 

If the line of nodes retained a fixed position in the ecliptic, 

the sun would return to it year after year at the same or at 

very slowly changing dates, and the eclipses of the sun and 

moon would recur in the , same months for a very long period, 

— ^-the.nodes hastens the return of the 
,--»3g-rademot.ornjr^-__- 

eclipses and causes a constant and . 

dates, a complete circuit of the calendar tahin^'p2 

.about 18 years (Art. 303). 




Number of Eclipses at one Node. 

319. In 14| days, which is the interval between new- 
moon and full-moon, the sun and node will separate by 
14| (62' 19") = 151°. 

If, then, a full-moon happen exactly at the node, the 
preceding "and the following new-moons will happen at 15^° 
from it, and therefore within the superior limits of ‘a~Bolap-' 
eclipse, so that three eclipses may occur at that node — two 
solar and one lunar. 

But, if a new-moon occur exactly at the node, the pre- 
ceding and the following full-moons will be beyond the 
lunar eclijDtic limits, and only one eclipse (a solar one) will 
take place at that node. 

The same results will follow if a full-moon or a new-moon 
happen, not exactly at the node, but within a couple of days 
on either side of it ; the preceding and the succeeding syzygy 
will both be less than 18i-°, and both more than 12i° from 
the node. 

Hence, at every passage of the sun through a node, there 
will be at least one eclipse, and there may be three. 


Number of Eclipses in a Year. 

320. The suns takes 173 days to pass from one node to 
the other, and six lunations occupy 177 days ; so that a lunar 
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eclipse Tiappeniug exactly at one node will give a lunar 
eclipse 4 days after the sun passes the next node, and 
therefore too far from it to produce three eclipses at that 
second node. 

If, however, the lunar eclipse at the first node happens 
two days before the sun reaches it, thelnnnT^jaiiJ^e at the 
next node will he two 

and there the sun has pals^-. 

sun eclipses at each of the nodes. The 

on will meet the first node again, and another 
'iunar eclipse will occur six days alter passing throngh ; this 
second passage through the first node can, however, produce 
only two eclipses, viz. the lunar eclipse just spoken of and a 
solar eclipse at the preceding new-moon. The solar eclipse 
occurs 12 lunations later than the first solar eclipse of the 
two groups of three, and 12 Innations occupy 354 days, so 
that these seven eclipses may all he comprised in the same 
year, provided the first of the seven occur early in Jaunary. 

12j luhatious occupy 3G8| days, and therefore the eighth 
eclipse, the lunar, cannot come in. In order to bring it in, 
it would he necessary to shift tlie whole system hack some 
days, hut then the first solar eclipse of the first group would 
find itself in the December of the previous )'ear, and the 
number of eclipses would still be seven. 

Therefore, vi one year there cannot he more than seven 
eclipses, five of the sun and two of the moon, or four of the 
.snn and three of the moon. 

' Jn a similar manner it may be shewn that a single (solar) 
eclipse near one node may he followed hy a single (solar) 
ecliiise near the next node. 

Therefore, there cannot be feioer than iico eclipses every 
year, both of the sun. 

321. Speaking generally, there are more eclipses of the 
sun than of the moon ; thus, in a period of eiglitoen years 
there are on an average seventy eclipses — forty-one of the 
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sun aud tweatj-'-niue of the moon — that is, rougliljs iu the 
same ratio as their ecliptic limits. 

But more ecliioses of the moon thau of the sun are seen at 
any given place, for the reasons already stated, that a lunar 
eclipse is visible to a whole terrestrial hemisphere at once, 
whereas a^^irilar eclipse is visible to only a small portion 

Total or annular eclipses of the 
very rare occurrence in a given locality, although tirei\^ 
on an average twenty-eight for the whole earth in evei^ 
period of eighteen years. In London, according to Halley, 
no total eclipse had been observed between the 20th of 
March, 1140, and the 22nd of April, 1715, a period of 
575 years. 


The Sai'os of the Chaldeans. 

322. The ancients, who had no correct tables of the slm 
and moon to enable them to predict the ecliiises with the 
precision to which modern astronomy has arrived, had never- 
theless discovered a method of extreme simplicity, by the 
use of which they foretold these jihenomena with very con- 
siderable accuracy. This method is still used to determine 
at what new-inoons, or full-moons, eclipses will occur — 
the strictly accurate modern methods being afterwards 
employed to calculate the character and details. 

From what has been stated in the previous articles,^ we 
infer that when the sun, the moon, and the node!; return to 
the same relative positions, the same eclipses must recur. 

Now 1 lunation occupies... 29-53059 days, 

and 1 synod, revol, of node ... 346-62 days ; 

therefore 223 lunations occupy 6585-32 daj-s, 

and 19 synod, revol. of node ... 6585-78 days. 

Hence after 223 lunations, that is, a period of 18 years 
11 days, or 18 years 10 days, according as 4 or 5 leap years 
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jiro comprised, tlie snu, tlie moon, and the node will return 
approximately to the same relative positions. 

If, therefore, during one of these cycles of 18 j-ears 
11 days, a record he made of all the eclipses which occur, 
they will be found approximate!}' to repeat themselves. 

This period was known to the Chaldeans and called Saros, 


Conditions 




essary for a Solar or Lunar Eclipse. 

■^^323, We shall proceed to investigate tlie circumstances 
of solar and lunar eclipses in a more particular manner. 

Let AVB he a cone which envelopes both the sun S 
and the earth T, the vertex V being beyond the earth ; 
then the portion between T and V will receive no light 
from the sun. 



About T as centre, describe a sphere passing through the 
centre If of the moou and cutting the cone in two circles 
whose diameters are EF and ILK. 

There will be an eclipse of the snn at some place on the 
earth if any portion of the moon come within EF ; and there 
'will be an eclipse of the moon if it enter HK. 

The figure shews that EF is greater than JIK, and would 
lead us to expect, as we have already seen, a greater number 
of solar than of lunar eclipses. 

Let a second cone envelope both the sun and earth, 
but on ojiposite sides, having its vertex V between the two 
bodies, and let it cut the sphere about T on the further side 
in.a circle whose diameter is FQ : then, as .soon as the moon 
enters FQ, it will receive light from a portion only of the 
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suu’s surface. The space comjjrised between the two cones- 
PQ and UK is called the 'penumhra, the dark part CVJD 
being the umbra or skadoto. 

When the edge of the moon enters the pennmbra, it is. 
not eclipsed, but its light begins to diminish until it reaches 
the shadow,.--riTid tJie diminution is so gradual, that it is ex- 

- ''Jiservation the exact instant 
-"p^iy difficult to ascerta~iQ'~by'oia'j::;5_^^" ^ 

of the commencement of the eclipse. ' 

324. A solar eclipse will take place at, or near, con>-^ 
junction, if the angular distance between the centres of the 
sun and moon, as seen from the centre of the earth, is less, 
than the semi-diam. of l> -tangle STE, 

i.e. < D ’s semi-d. + TEC + TVG, 

< B ’s semi-d. + TEC -t ATS - TA C, 

<( B ’s scini-d.+ B ’s paral.)-|-(o's senii-d.— ©’s paral.)» 

A lunar eclipse will take place at, or near, opposition, .... 
if the angvdar distance between the centres of the moon and 
of the shadow is 

< B ’s semi-d. + angle HTV, 

< B ’s semi-d. + TEC- TVC, 

<( B ’s semi-d.+ B ’s paral.) -(o’s semi-d— ©’s paral.). 

325. The values of the semi-diameters, parallaxes, &c., 
for any epoch may be calculated from solar and Inuai'^ 
tables,* but it is found necessary in calculating lunar eclipses ■ 
to increase the diameter of the earth’s shadow at the dis- 
tance of the moon by about ^jjth part, in order to make 
the result 'agree with observation. We may explain the 


* The Nautical Almanac is always calculated for about three or four years in 
advance, and was commenced in 1707. When the eclipse falls in a year for which 
the Nautical Almanac exists, we may use the elements registered tliere. The.se 
are calculated for instants of time separated by regular intervals, sufficiently close 
to enable us to obtain the values for intermediate instants by simple rules of 
interpolation. 
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necessity- for this, by remarking that HK (fig., p. 251) is 
determined by lines ACH, BDK which just graze the earth’s 
surface ; but such fays as .4 C and BD are probably absorbed 
by the lower strata of the earth’s atmosphere, and the first 
rays which pass through and proceed to HK will, as it were, 
touch a sphere somewhat larger than the earth. 



To 

Duration, and Magnitude of a 
Lunar Eclipse. 


326. Let SK represent a portion of the ecliptic, 

& being the centre of the earth’s shadow i at the 

'.moon I instant of 

and SM, or X, the latitude of the moonj opposition, 
and let the sum of the semi-diameters of B and shadow = 0 . 



Let MBM be the B ’s path, and K the node, 

MA^ or m, the B ’s horary motion in longitudej 


AB, OT p, latitude, 

SS', or s, the o’s longitude. 


On AM set off 44' = SS', and draw A'B' equal and parallel 
to AB, then 3IB' V will be the relative path of the B —the 
earth’s shadow being supposed stationary at S. 

Draw SB perpendicular to MV, this will be the nearest 
approach of the two centres. And if, with S as centre and 
radius = c, we describe a circle cutting 31V in two points 
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Q, Q', these will be, ou the relative orbit, the posftious of 
the moon at the hegiuuiug and end of the eclipse ; the 
corresponding points on the actual path may be obtained 
by drawing parallels through Q and Q to MA. 


327. Let lamb = 6 and A MB' = &, then 9 and 9' will 



eclipse. 

If X.COS0' be less than c,the eclipse will be partial or 
total : — partial, when c~\ cos 9', which expresses the breadth 
of the portion of the moon eclipsed, is less than the whole 
diameter ; and total, when greater. 

If A. cos ^' = c, there will be no eclipse, the disc of the 
moon will just graze the shadow, and the corresponding' 
value of AS will be 

AS = MS cot A—\ cot 9 
= c cot 9 sec 6', 

the greatest and least possible values of AS will be the 
superior and inferior ecliptic limits. 

328. At the time t after opposition, the latitude of the d 
will be \ —pt, and the difFerence of longitude of the shadow 
and D will be {7n — s) t. Therefore the distance of the centres^ 
will be 

r = V{(A— ju^/ + (m — .s)V}. 

The different circumstances of the eclipse may be all 
deduced from this formula. 

If we make r equal to <?, the two values of t obtained from 
this equation will give the times of the beginning and end of 
the eclipse. If the two values of t are imaginary, there will 
be no eclipse ; if equal, the beginning and end of the eclix:)se 
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^wtlFFtrsiirraltiiueoas, or, ■^•hich is the same thing, the shadow 
and the moou will just come into contact, and no eclipse will 
take place. 

If we make r equal to the difference of the semi-diameter.s 
of the moon and shadow, we shall obtain the times of the 
beginning and end of the total eclipse ; bntifthc two values 
of t so obtained are iinagaajx--tLjrrJZ?i'--''' 
total one. ‘eclipse will 

being given to the middle of the eclipse will 
Hib^Tespond to the half-snm of the two corresponding times, 
and will be given by the formula 


t = 


p\ X . 

i = - sin 0 . 

(Wi - Sj p 


S20. Sola?’ eclipse. The computation of a solar eclipse, 
with reference to the whole earth, will be of the same character 
as that of a Innar eclipse, nsing the semi-diameter of the 
■section -ilP of the cone (fig., p. 251) instead of that of UK 
the shadow. "We can thus determine the time of beginning 
and ending of the eclipse generally on the earth. 

But the problem becomes much more complicated when 
we wish to ascertain tlie different phases of the phenomenon, 
as seen at a particular place on the earth’s surface. The 
following is a rough outline of one of the methods of pro- 
ceeding ; — Having found the time of tlie beginning and end 
of tlie general eclipse, fix upon some intermediate instant, 
'ftnd, for that instant, determine (by means of tables or by the 
Hantical Almanac) the latitudes, longitudes, parallaxes, and 
semi-diameters of the two bodies. 

Calculate the effects of parallax on the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of each body as seen from the given place, and, by 
means of these reduced latitudes and longitudes, determine 
the apparent angular distances of the centres of the two 
luminaries. 

This distance, compared with their apparent semi-diameters 
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(also corrected for parallax), will determine the m-aguitntle'oi''^ 
the eclipse at that instant. 

We must, however, refer to other works for the detail and 


various modifications of the calculation (see Appendix to 
Nautical Almanac for 1836, by Woodhouse). 


3‘30. Tjjs^Mqgfetion of a fixed star by the moon is 

ocLu.^ as the solar eclipse, 

-r^ocrmined by the very same 

,, V--*^-T>i-diameter, 

except that, the star having no parallax and no sefe4^ 


the calculation is somewhat simplified. 


331, Every phase of a lunar eclipse is visible fo all parts' 
of that hemisphere of the earth which is turned towards 
the moon. 

When the Greenwich time of the beginning of the eclipse' 
is known, we can find what terrestrial meridian will at that 
moment reckon midnight ; and that place on this meridian 
which has its north or south latitude equal to the south 
or north declination of the sun will have the suh'in its 
nadir, and therefore the moon in its zenith. If we find this 
place on a terrestrial globe, and describe a great circle about 
this place as pole, the hemisj)here so marked out will see 
the beginning of the eclipse. 

In the same manner, the hemisphere which sees the end 
may be determined, and the space common to the two 
hemispheres will see all the circumstances of the eclipse. 
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. FINDING THE LONG,JTJ^^?rf^ . 

BY OBSERVATION. 

latitude and longitude of a place on the eal'tb^s 
-sfiWace are the coordinates of its position. The importance 
of a correct determination of these elements is obvious, 
because, when they are known, the position of that place 
relatively to other known places becomes determined. The 
latitude is readily found by observation (Chap, ix.), but the 
longitude has always presented difficulties, which have only 
been overcome by the introduction of mor.e delicate in- 
struments and more refined modes of observing. 

In •ATtr201 it was shewn that the difference of longitude 
of two places is connected with the diff’ereuce of the times 
reckoned at the two places at the same instant j and; although 
the problem of finding tlie longitude has been attempted' ip 
a great variety of ways, it will- be found that they ultimately 
resolve themselves into finding w.hat time is reckoned' at some 
initial meridian (that of Greenwich for instance) at a moment 
corresponding to a known local time at the observer’s place.* 
Now, the local time is easily found by observation (Chap, 
illi.) ; the difficulty is to obtain the corresponding time at 


the other- meridian. 

There are two ways in which this may be done; — The 
first consists in the observer’s carrying with him the time of 
that other meridian, by means of a watch or chronometer. 


*• There is an exception in n tpethod practised at sea and known as " dead- 
reckoning," where the ship’s place is found by noting the courses and distances 
mn since leaving some known position. The results are, however, only rough 
approximations, and are neglected as soon as celestial observations cjn be made, 

S 
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whose error audratc aretaown. The seeoad meaodtSqS™ 
ou observer at each station, who shall note the local time of 
the occurrence of some celestial phenomenon, or of a pre- 
concerted signal which can be simnltaneonsly seen at the two 
places; a comparison of the two times will determine the 
difference of longitude. In the case of most of the celestial 

phe,xonnnCfl.nS®kw^^ 

1 r. 1 1 4. 1 1 4. j the observer, 

calcmated and tabulated beiorehanclT^ASi^ _ 

. , . it were, 

with the Nautical Almanac in lus iiossession, na^pbbc.^ 

the simultaneous observation of the Greenwich observert^'^ 


To find the Longitude hy Chronometer. 

833 . Let an observation be made for finding' the local 
time by any of the methods of Chap. s:ui., and let the cor- 
responding’ time marked by a chronometer be noted. 

Then, siqiposiug the chronometer to have a known error 
and rate, that is, supposing that on some previous occasion 
it had been compared with Greenwich time.iind- its error 
ascertained, and also its daily gain or loss, there will be no 
difficulty in obtaining its present error on Greenwich time, 
and thence the Greenwich time itself, corresponding to the 
local time of observation. The difference of these two times 
will be the longitude in time, which may be converted into 
degrees at the rate of 15 ° for every hour. The longitude 
will be east or west, according as the local time is greater 
or less than the Greenwich time. 

Tlie value of this method depends on the accuracy of the 
chronometer, which is assumed liot to have changed its rate 
in the interval. As the best instruments are liable to irregu- 
larities, the danger is lessened by the emiffoymeut of several 
chronometers, and the longitude is then deduced by taking a 
mean of the results ; — more or less weight being given to the 
indication of each instrument according to our previous 
experience of its accuracy. The method by chronometers is 
especially valuable at sea. 
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Titj Electric Telegraph. 


334. The difference of longitude between two places P 
and Q may be very accnrately determined when these places 
are connected by an electric telegraph. 

Let a signal be made at P, the more easterly station, at 
the time 1\ of P; and suppose the si^^t^zs^^^fleived at 
Q at the time T„ ® he rL 

sidereal 

obtained from the clock times at the tu'o 
c^^mns by correcting for the errors of the clocks). 

If the transmission of the electric current were instan- 
taneous, the difference of longitude would be 

\=T-2\, 

but if X be the time required for the transmission of the 
signal, 2\ + x will be the time at Pcorrespoudiug to the time 
1\ at Q, therefore t!ie difference of longitude is 
X. = ( P, -f x) — fj = \, + a;, 

To'elimiuate the unknown quantity x : — Let a signal be 
made at Q at the time Tj and received at P at the time 
2’/ ; then 

x,= 2v-p; 

would be the difference of longitude if no time were lost in 
the transmission. Assuming this time to be again x, 
x=r;-(p; + a;)=\-.r, 
whence X =i (Xj q X,) is known. 


335. In the practice of this simple method, when we 
wish to obtain from it the very great accuracy of which 
it is capable, we have to take into account certain small 
possible errors. Such are — 

The errors of the assumed clock corrections. 

The personal errors of the observer who gives, and of the 
one who receives, the signal (Art. 83), 

The error due to neglecting the small fraction of time 
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req^uired to complete the galyapic circuit after 
toadies tlie signal ke}'’, 

&c. &c. 

For a full examination of these errors, and of the means 
of eliminating them, or of reducing them to a minimum, 
■we shall refer to Chanvenet’s A&tronowj vol. i., where the 
studeA!^=^^^^^T'^^ of the method called ‘^by 

will also nndirysKii.;:;^.u/i4„-..c i r i ■ 

. , » T 1 • of employing 

Star signals, which is a slightly mod^-- 

^he electric telegraph. 

836. For places which are not connected by eleclnc 
communication, the difference of Iqugitude may be obtained, 
when the stations are nqt too far apart, by observing sirnnl- 
taueously the time marked by the clock at each station when 
some signal, such as a flash of gunpowder, or the disappear- 
ance or reappearance of some fixed light, is made either at 
pne of the stations or at some intermediate point. The 
method may be extended to find the difference of longitude 
of distant jilaces when they can be huked by intermediate 
stations. 



By Celestial Signals. 

337. Sorne celestial phenomena are of such a character 
that they may be observed at the same instant of absolute 
time by different obseryers. Such are — 

1. The eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 

2. The beginning or end of a lunar eclipse, 

3. The bursting of a meteor. 

Any one of these being observed at two stations, the 
difference of the corresponding local time^ -wni give the 
^fference of longitude. 

The exact instants of the disappearance of Jupiter's 
satellites into the shadow of the planet, and of their re- 
appearance, are predicted in the Nautical Almanac for 
Greenwich time ; so that an observer noting his local time 
pf either phenomenon, has at once a means of inferring his 
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absolute longitude. But the method is not susceptible of 
very great accuracy ; for, the disappearauce of a satellite 
taking place gradually, the apparent instant of disappearances 
and therefore the longitude inferred, will depend on the power 
of the telescope employed ; and, at sea; the motion of the 
sliip i-enders it impossible to keep ijic jil el d of 
view of a telescope of t 

The metl power 

j.] linsir eclipses is still more uncertain ; fors 

5n!^jOTudary of the earth’s shadow on the moon is so in- 
definite, that observers, at the same place, will differ by twO 
or three minutes in their estimation of the time Of the 
beginning or the ending of the eclipse. 

The bursting of meteors, or shooting stars, niiglit be useful 
if it were possible to anticipate them, and also to identify 
them when obsefvOdv 


Lzinar Distajices. 

—-■338. The moon has a raifid motion among the Staivs, 
altering its position by more than 1 3° in 24 hours. Certain 
bright stars and some of the planets are selected, which lie 
almost directly in the moon’s path, and the angular distances 
of the moon’s centre from these and also from the snn (as 
tliey would appear to an observer at the centre of the earth), 
are. given in the Nautical Almanac for every third hour of 
Greenwich mean time. 

It will be easy to understand how this is made available 
fob finding the longitude, whether at sea or on shore : — 
Measure, with a sextant, the angular distance between the 
moon’s brigh t limb and a star, and correct this observed distance 
for instrumental errors. Then add or subtract the moou's 
apparent semi-diameter according as the bright limb is to- 
wards or frdiii the star ; this will give the apparent distance 
of tllO centres. 

when the sun is the ho3y whose distance from the moon is measured, the 
apparent semi-diameters of both bodies are always to be added, because the 
bright limb of the moon is turned towards the sun, and the observed distance 
Is that of the nearest limbs. 
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The fippareut distance so fonud must be furtlier wrrecteci 
for the effect of parallax and refraction, as explained below, 
to determine the geocentric or true distance. This true 
distance, compared with the distances registered in the 
Nautical Almanac, will determine the time at Greenwich, 
and then^H';',^ '''"■>•> iiarison with the local time of observation, 

'" fie longitude of the place. 

that 

339. Oul}" one observation has been supposed mS; 
of the distance ; but we want the local time to compare wiOi~ 
the Greenwich time, therefore an altitude also must be 
simultaneously observed (Chap. xni.). Moreover, the opera- 
tion of clearing the distance, as the computation of the true 
distance is called, requires both the altitudes to be known. 


‘wiu. 


There should therefore be three observers, one measuring 
thedistance, and the others, at the same moment, the altitudes 
of the bodies.* The local time may be obtained from either 
altitude. 


340. Let Z be the zenith of the observer. S' the apparent 
place of the star or sun, and M' that of 
the moon. We shall assume that the 
effects of parallax and refraction are 
wholly in the vertical planes ZS' and 
ZM',t and that the true places are S 

and M. The parallax of the moon / 

exceeds its refraction, therefore M’ is 



* When tlieie is but one observer lie may 25rocccd ns follows: — 'J'ake tlie 
altitude of tlie sun or star, then the altitude of the moon, next the distance 
between the luminaries, again the moon’s altitude, and finally that of the sun or 
star, 't he intervals of time having been also noted by a watch, the observed 
changes of altitude may, for a sliort time, be assumed to proceed uniformly, and 
will enable him to calculate what the altitudes would have been at the moment 
when the distance was taken. 

t Strictly, parallax acts in a plane .through the geocentric zenith, and re- 
fraction in a plane through the astronomical zenith, but the error introduced is 
very much less than the probable error of observation, and may therefore be 
safely neglected. . — - 
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below Jfj'and the contrary for the sun, a planet, or a star, 
therefore S' is above S> 

The apparent zenith distances ZS’, Z31' are observed 
at the same time as the distance S'3£'. From these the 
true zenith distances ZS, Z3£ must be found by correcting 
for parallax and refraction. 

In the triangle ZS the 
, „ ° , sides being knon'’&~?>^ 

angle Z may 

^ J i^^x-aicnlated. 

, ^. <^n,' in any triangle ZSM, the two sides ZS, ZM and 
the contained angle Z will he known, and the true distance 
S3i may be obtained. 


341. The solution of these two triangles is a simpile 
application of the rules of Spherical Trigonometry. 

Let lit, 5 ' be the apparent altitudes of the moon and star, 


m,^ true 

cf apparent distance of their centres, 

d true 


If tlie angle 31ZS be called 4>, 'vre have 

cos cl' = sin ?«' sin5' + cos??f cos s' costp. 


' whence 


cos = sin ??j sins + cos ?« cos 5 cos 
cos cl — sin VI sin s cos d' — sin m' sin s' 


coswj coss 


cos?a coss 


(^)- 


This determines cl, but the equation is not in a form adapted 
, to logarithmic cominitation. To jirepare it for this jpurpose, 
'^dd 1 to each side, 

cos cl + cos (m + s) __ cosd' + cos {vi + s') 
coswj coss cosm' coss' ’ 

(1 — 2 simlf^) -f |2 cos''‘^ (?« + s) - 1 1 
cosm coss 

„ 2 cos I (to' + s' 4 - d!) cos ^ {m' + s-d') 

~ cosin' coss’ ’ 


sin^-|f/=cos*i (?a+s) - 


cosm coss 


cosm coss 


’,cos|(m'+5'+f/'^cos|(m'+s'-</'). 
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COS 7?i COS 5 COS ^ 4- d') cos ^ {in ' + s' — fQ 


COS?« C0S6- 


cos’^- {m + s) 




therefore 


Biu’k/=co3*^ (?« + s) (1-sin*^), 
_sin.]c^ = COS i (in + s) cos 


.(C). 



ave adapted to 

J I , IS perfectly 

iogarithms. The above is Borda s solutiou, wife’- 

geueral aud requires no distinction of cases. 

342. We sliall give another solution which has found 
great favour with mariners on account of its simplicity. 
It requires a table of natural versed sines. 

Subtract l from each side of equation (.4), 

cos d — cos (in ~ s) cos d' — cos (m - s') 


therefore 


Assume 


cos in cos s 
C05 in coss 


COS7« coss 


7 = 2 cos^ -...(^5 — 


COS7/1 COSS 

therefore cos d — cos (in -Sj + 2 cos 0 jcos d' — cos (in' - s')j 
= cos (m - 5) + cos (d' -f 9) 

+ cos ((/'— 0)— cos{{7;i'~s')+ 0} — cos {(?n- 
whence, vers d — vers (m — s}+ vers (d' + 6) 

+ vers (d' - 0) — vers (in' — s' + 0) — vers (ni — s' — 6)... (Ai) ^ 


343. Many other transformations have been proposed, 
but the above ate among the simplest. Instead of obtain'^ 
ing the true distance d directljq which, on account of-its' 
being a large angle, wull require extended tables and great 
care in working for the proportional jiarts, we may employ 
approximative methods wdiicli find the difference between. 
d aud d' . As this difference will always be a small angle 
seldom exceeding 1°, the work will be less troublesome, 
without being practically less correct. The value of d—cl 
will be found by successive approximation, or by development 
|.n a series in wliich the smaller terms are neglected. 
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344. The true distance having been found, we have to 
'compute the corresponding Greenwich time. Referring to the 
Nautical Almanac, we find the calculated distance comprised 
between some two of those registered there ; and, on the 
assumption of a uniform variation of the distance during 
those three hours, a simple proportioiyiiJli-<?^^ii“, correction 
to be added to the first 
If d 


iglv 


"bue 


10 ^ 


ne 


'true distance 5 rf,, d, the distances, given 
tables, separated by three hours ; x the correction 
in hours, 

d^ — dj:d—dj::3:x, 
log a; = log 3 + log (c? - d,) - log (d, ~ dj . 


345. Proportional logarithms. This calculation is very 
much simplified by the use of a special table, called table 
of proportional logarithms, the idea of which is due to 
31r. Hlaskelyne, the Astronomer Royal, at whose suggestion 
the yearly publication of the Nantic.al Almanac began in 
1767. The above proportion may be written 

3 _d,-d^ _ 3 ^ 3 

X d — d—d^'d^ — d^' 

■ tlow the table of prop, logs, is so constructed that opposite 

3 

to any number a stands log - , therefore 

prop, log a; = prop, log {d— d^ — prop, log (o', - c?,). 

~The Nautical Almanac gives not only d^ and c?, but also 
in a column between them prop, log {d^ — d ^) ; therefore at 
the same time that we take out o',, the distance which pre-^ 
cedes the true distance d, we take out prop, log [d^ — d^, 
4nd we only have two inspections of the logarithmic tables 
instead of four. 


340. We have supposed the distance between the moon 
and a star to increase or decrease uniformly ; but this will 
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not geuerally be tlie case, aud the result obtaiuecTnas 
to be furtber corrected by the usual rules of iuterpolatiou. 
The Nautical Almanac coutaius a table wdiich gives the 
necessary correction for second differences in a convenient 
form. See Boole’s Finite Differences, Chap, m., on ‘In- 
terpol ation -z 


rr,, 1 • i ' 1 -ill-defined 

347. The horizon at night is frequentif*t^y'Nsj^__^^ 

that there is a large probable error in the altitude^' 
star, and the local time determined from it -will have a 
corresponding uncertainty, although the altitude Tvould be 
sufficiently accurate for clearing the distance. But as all 
vessels engaged in distant voyages are furnished with one 
or more chronometers, we may employ the observed lunar 
distance to determine — not the longitude of the ship — but 
the error of the chronometer on Greenwich time at the 
instant of observation ; then, at any convenient time after- 
wards, determine the longitude by an observation of The stiii 
aud chronometer. 


We may even dispense with the observation of the alti- 
tudes altogether at the time of taking the distance ; because, 
the supposed Greenwich time, given by the chronometer and 
the estimated longitude, will be sufficiently accurate to deter- 
mine the time at ship, and thence the hour angle, which, 
with the known latitude aud the declinations of the star 


and moon, will lead to the altitudes with sufficient accuracy 
for clearing the distance. 

The reader who is interested in the problem may consult 
Delambre’s Astronomy, Chap, xxxvi. ; Mackay on LongF 
tilde, Bk. 3, Chap. iv. ; Chauvenet’s Astronomy. 

The method of lunar distances for determining the 
longitude owes its value to the rapid motion of the moon 
among the other heavenly bodies. If it moved twice as 
fast, the accuracy would be twice as great. The inhabitants 
of J upiter must therefore, with their rapidly revolving moons, 
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be able to determine tbeir longitudes with as great accuracy 
as we can onr latitudes. 


moon s 
its 


By Moon-Ctihnhiaiing- Stars. 

348. The preceding method for the detgmination of the 

longitude depends for its of the 

,. , n _,.5^5ccss on the rajnd . 

r'Trofn certain nxed stars. The change^^ 
^$t ascension, which is equally rapid and sometimes 
even more so, is the basis of another method, not available 
at sea, but which, on land, leads to very accurate deter- 
minations. 

A transit instrument being mounted in the meridian plane, 
the instant is noted by an astronomical clock when the bright 
limb of the moon comes to the meridian, and also the time 
of transit of a selected star, taken from the list of moou- 
culminating-stars in the Nautical Almanac. These moou- 
'■culminatiug-stars are chosen, for each day, so as to have 
nearly the same declination as the moon, and not to differ 
very widely from it in right ascension. 

The difference between the two times so observed is the 
difference of the right ascensions of the star and of the moon’s 
bright limb, at tlie moment when the latter is in the meridian 
of the observer. 

If similar observations be made at Greenwich, we shall 
have the difference of right ascensions of the star and of 
vj^ie moon’s limb when the latter is in the meridian of 
Greenwich. 

We can thus find the change in the right ascension of the 
moon’s limb while it passes from tlie one meridian To the 
other ; and if this change be divided by the variation corre- 
sponding to one hour of longitude,* which is nearly uniform. 


* The column is headed ‘Tariation of d’s right ascension in one hour of 
longitude,’ hut it is calculated for the bright limb, and therefore includes the 
effect of a change of the sciui-diaraetcr. (See Nautical Almanac Explanation). 
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and is given in tire Nautical Almanac for the instant of the 
passage over Greenwich, we shall obtain the difference of 
longitude in time.- 

34G. instead of c'orre'spon’ding observations at Greenwich, 
we may 

oi^JilS-'^Lar as registered in the , 

■"^ted places being now given with sueh accuracy 
may be considered the same as if they had been observed. ^ 
When the two places differ considerably in longitude, we' 
must use for our divisor, not the variation for one hour given- 
in the tables, but one obtained by interpolation corresponding 
to the middle of the interval between the two observations.- 
Let 7’j, T, be the observed clock times of transit of d’s' 
limb and star, 

A, be the registered right ascensions of same at 
Greenwich transit, 

C be the registered change in one hour of longi- 
tude corresponding to the middle time. 

Then, longitude = ^ ^ . 

o 

Both numerator and denominator must be expressed in' 
seconds, and the result will be the longitude expressed in hours 
and fractions of a n hour — west, if positive ; east, if negative.- 


350. The advantage of selecting stars which have nearly' 
the same declination as the moon is, that the instrumental 
errors will affect both the bodies equally. The longitude so- 
determined must yet be corrected for the known errors of the' 
transit (Chap. iv. Art. 82) ; for, if we suppose the star to be' 
observed V too soon, we are in reality observing the transits’ 
adipss the meridian of an observer f to the east of ours, and 
the longitude obtained above will be his longitude, whicb 
must thVefore be increased by V. 
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'"' 351. Tlie longitude of a place may also be found by an 
eclipse of the sun, or by an occulation of a star or planet, but 
tbe operation is much too intricate for an elementary work, 
and the rare occurrence of these phenomena renders the 
methods of less practical value than those we have here con- 
sidered. For a complete investigation of these, and of some 
other methods of determinjn'T;,t6' longitudetJ^Cjitj^ace, we 
shall re%Jojyij5i;^net’s Astronomy, 
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THE PLANETS. 

S52. We have already, on several occasions, spolten of 
the j)lanets — those wandering stars whose brilliancy and 
motions among the other stars must from the very earliest 
times have attracted attention. Five planets were known to 
the ancients; — I\Jerciiry, Venus, iJars, J>q3iter, and SaUc7'7i ; 
and the motions of these five were all found confined within 
a narrow zone of less than 8° on each side of the ecliptic. 
To this zone they gave the name of zodiac. - 

No additions were made to the planetary system before 
the end of the 18th century. On the 13th of March, 1781, 
Sir W. Herschel discovered Uranus, “ in the course of a 
review of the heavens, in which every star visible in a tele- 
scope of a certain power was brought under close examination, 
when the new jDlauet was immediately detected by its disc, 
under a high magnifying power.” 

On the 1st day of January, 1801, another planet Ge7'cs 
was added. This was the first of a series of very srnfdh' 
telescopic objects, the number of which, now exceeding a 
hundred, seems likely to go on increasing with the increase 
of magnifying power of our telescopes. They are not, like 
the other planets, confined to the zodiac, and it has been 
conjectured that they are probably fragments of some larger 
ifianet, blown to pieces by an explosion. 

A still more remarkable planetary discovery was made 
some years ago, almost simultaneously, by Professor Adams 
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ancl" Mous. Le Verrier. The history of this belongs to 
• physical astronomy, and vre shall refer the reader to the 
full account given in Grant’s valuable work ;* a few words, 
however, will explain the peculiar circumstances which led 
to the discovery, and which mark it as one of the most 
wonderful in the whole range of astron,^^ The planet 
Uranus discovered^sjehjj^^.-;^^^;^^ 
carefullyobi^^r^*^ 

a series of years ; and, these observttk, 
for basis, the subsequent path of the planet was 
calculated and registered, taking carefully into account all 
knoion causes of disturbance. In a few years it was found 
that the positions of the planet did not exactly agree with 
the calculated positions, and it Wiis surmised that the 
cause of disturbance was probably an undiscovered jilauet. 
Adams andLe Verrier proposed to themselves, and success fully 
achieved, the solution of the inverse problem : Given the 
unaccounted-for disturbances of the Planet Uranus, to find 
the iiositionj of the unknown disturbing body.” The 
indications furnished by their calculations led to the discoyery 
of the planet Neptune. 

353. When a planet is attentively observed, and its jposi- 
tiou marked down on the celestial sphere or map, night after 
night, it is soon found that its path difters essentially in 
character from those of the sun and moon. These luminaries 
have a motion which, though not strictly uniform, departs but 
iii^le from uniformity ; but, in the case of the planets, we 
find, no]; only a want of uniformity, but an actual change of 
direction. The planet, after advancing for some time from 
west to east in the same direction as the sun and moon, 
gradually relaxes its speed, then stops, and begins to retro- 
grade. After retrograding, with a velocity at first increasing 
and then diminishing, it again stops, and then recommences 
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its ouivavcl motion. The timeofregressiou is, liow.everimiucir^ 
less than that of progression, and there is on the whole an 
advance from west to east. 

The ancients, who started with the fixed idea of an im- 
moveable earth, found these retrograde motions and stationary 
jiositions a source of much perplexity, and, to explain them, 
to epicycles. Th^ 

-^liaaet was supposed to describe a 
centre of this circle itself moving on another cira 
on. But, however ingenious these systems were, they coi^ 
not completely reconcile the observations. 


354. We shall not enter'into a description of the various 
hypotheses which preceded that of Copernicus (1543). This 
celebrated astronomer shewed that all these different and 
complicated planetary phenomena could be easily and satis- 
factorily explained by supposing the earth to be itself a 
planet, circulating round the sun in the same direction.as-the 
other planets. According to this system, which has long 
ceased to meet with the antagonism which its supposed con- 
tradiction of experience and revelation originally excited, 
the sun occupies the centre, and the planets succeed one 
another in the following order, reckoning from the sun out- 
wards. The mean distance of the earth is taken for unit, 
and the period is expressed in days. 


Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 


Mean Distance from Sun, 

0-3871 

0- 7233 

1 - 0000 
1-5237 


Minor Planets (average) 

J upiter 

Saturn 

Uranus 

Neptune 


2-6 

5-2028 

9-5389 

19-1827 

30-0370 


Period. 

87-969 

224-70'a: 

365-256 

686-980-. 

1531- 

4332-586 

10759-220 

30686-821 

60126-720 
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Thi~fcwo^pianets, Mercury ,t!k 1 Yeiins, Avliose orMts are 
■witlriu that of the earth, are called inferior planets, all the; 
others are superior planets,* 


S55. By a careful -and elaborate study of the motions of 
the planet Mars, Kepler was led to the clig co^ \':^f his three 
laws (Chap, xi.), 
motion, with 

,1 ^^i,^5^'’accendant epicycles, must be discarded for*^ 
simi^ler one of motion in a conic section round the 
''sun in the focus ; and Newton confirmed Kepler’s discoveries 
by shewing them to be necessary consequences of his law of 
universal gravitation. 

In order, then, to see the motions of the planets in their 
greatest simplicitj’-, we must conceive the observer stationed 
at the sun. But it is obvious that the positions which the 
planets would then occupj', relatively to the stars, would 
be very different from those which they seem to have when 
"seieii'from the earth. The two jiositions are known as tlie 
Jicliocentric and the geocentric places of the planet ; and,, 
when the dimensions and positions of the elliptic orbits 
both of the earth and of the planet are known, as also' 
the places the bodies occupy in them at any assigned timev 
it will be a simple application of the rules of plane trigo- 
nometry to convert heliocentric into geocentric latitudes and 
longitudes, and vice versa. 


'? The distances of the principal planets from the sun may be roughly obtained 
by a somewhat curious law, known as Bode's law, given by him in 1778. 

Write down the series of numbers. 0, 3, G, 12, 24, 48, 96, 102, 384 ; where, after 
the second, e.ach is formed by doubling the preceding ; next, add 4 to each and 
divide by 10. We get values approximately coinciding with the planetary 
distances, viz. — 

Jier. Venus Earth Mars Mi. Pis. Jupiter Saturn Uranus Neptune 
•4 -7 1-0 1 6 28 5 2 100 19 C ESS 

When Bode’s law was first given, there was a gap between Stars and Jupiter, 
which the minor planets subsequently occupied. The discovery of Neptune, 
however, disturbs the serie-s too mneh to allow us to attach any great value to 
the law, beyond that of being a simple means of remearbering tlie distances. 
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Tlins, suppose S to represeut the suu, AB tlie-pImTe^jT 

the ecliptic, EFG the eartli’s orbit, and E the earth’s j^lf^ce ; 

MPQ a planet’s orbit and P the place of the planet at the 

same time ^ Sr and EY parallel lines in the direction of the 

first point of Aries. Then, drawing PAS periDendicular to 

the plane of tbe ecliptic, 

_ ^ , ooarce 0i A ’ 


PSV 

^ drijy^ 


fgyy\entjL'ic lat. and long, of P\ 


I c\ 


'^^’lind rSM are tGie' 

^'‘'’’’'Pj^.lfand YEM geocentric^,-W..,^„ 180'’ 

The heliocentric longitude of the earth [YSE) difi^-a— 
from the geocentric longitude of the sun {j'ES, measuredT^ 
direction of the arrow). 



The heliocentric distance SP and the latitude PSj\t being 
known, the right-angled triangle PSM will furnish P3f and 
the curtate distance S3L 

SE and S3I being knoAvu, and the angle ES3I (the 
difference of heliocentric longitudes of planet and earth), E3J. 
and the angle SEM may be obtained, and thence the angle 
YE31, which is the geocentric longitude. — 

The geocentric latitude will also be readily obtained from 
the right-angled triangle PE31, of which P3I and E3i have 
been calculated. 

In a somewhat similar manner may a geocentric position 
be converted into a heliocentric one. 


35G. The heliocentric place of a planet can be calculated 
by the rules of elliptic motion, when certain quantities are 
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known which determine the dimensions of the elliptic orhit 
its position with reference to the ecliptic, and the position o 
the planet itself in the orbit at some known instant. 

These necessary data are called the elements of the planet 
and are six in number. 


1. The semi-axis of the ellipse. 

2. The excentriciis 




Sio^ntric longitude of the node; 


The inclination, 


5. The longitude of the apse, 

6. The epoch. 

The line of nodes is the intersection NQ of the plane of 
the orbit and tlie ecliptic, the point N, where the planet passes 
from the south to the north side of the ecliptic, being the 
ascending node (S3), the other Q the descending node (y); 
The heliocentric longitude of the node is always the longitude 
IfSN) ^_the as^nding node, therefore (3) and (4) fix the 
position of the plane of the orbit. 

The position of the apse line, given by (5), indicates the 
direction of the major axis ; the magnitude of the ellipse i§ 
completely determined by (1) and (2). The epoch (6) is the 
longitude of the planet at a certain definite instant, and this 
being known, we may, by the rules of elliptic motion (Chap, 
xf.. Art. 184), obtain the position of the planet in the orbit 
at any subsequent instant. 


SS?; Before the place of a planet can be predicted, it is 
therefore necessary to determine its elements. Three complete 
observations of right ascension and declination will be sufix- 
Cient ; for, from each observation can be inferred the corre- 
sponding geocentric latitude and longitude, and these will 
furnish two equation’s connecting the elements of the orbit. 
But although theoretically sufficient, it will be found practi- 
cally more accurate and more simple to make observations 
at particular times, when the planet occupies selected positions 
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specially favourable for £ 00110 ^ each element in turn. We 
sliall refer the reader to Delambre’s Astronomy, 

358. To find the plamei's periodic time. Let T be one 
year, and t the periodic lime of the planet. Let the synodical 
period S bej^.-’'v»/]. that is, the interval of time from con- 

fo opposition-, or, 

conjnucfcion, or 

■ generally, from any one position relatively « 
same position again. Then ^ and ~ are the true augii!^ 

S u 

2 * 77 * • • 

velocities of the earth and planet, and their relative 
angular velocit}'-, therefore 

Qtt 27r__27r 

'T~T^~S ’ 


therefore- 


^ ^ for a superior i^lanet, 

i— i + i for an inferior planet, 


■whence, the periodic time of a superior planet is 


ST 

S- T’ 


and of an inferior one 


ST 

S+ T " 


Stationary Points. 

359. We shall proceed to show how the stationary posi~ 
tions and the retrograde motions of planets are necessary 
consequences of the earth’s own motion. 

If we consider elliptic orbits, the problem of the determi- 
nation of the stationary points becomes a very complicated 
one ; but, as these jjoints are now objects of interest only 
from the fact of the ancients having been so puzzled to explain 
them, it will be sufficient to investigate their positions, con- 
sidering the orbits as circles uniformly described round the 
sun as a centre. 
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Let S be the sun, P and Q two planets in conjimctioD, 
the direction of motion being indicated by the arrows. 



By Kepler’s third law, 

lieriod of P : period of Q :: (-SP)* : (SQ)\ 
and if Pp, Qq^ be small arcs described in the same time, 
Pp : Qq :: vel. of P : vel. of Q 
: 8P X aug. vel. of P ; SQ x ang. vel. of Q 

■ SP _ SQ 

periodic time of P ' periodic time of Q 
1 1 
' SPi ' SQi ’ 

therefore, Pp> Qq- 

Let Pj, Qi positions of P and Q before conjunction, 
at the moment when the line joining them is a tangent to 
the inner orbit, and let P,, Q, be the corresponding positions 
''after conjunction. 

First, take the case of an infei'ior planet. Let P repre- 
sent it, and let Q be the earth. 

IVhile the planet moves from P, to jOj, let the earth move 
from Qj to q^. Take a fixed point 0 to represent the supposed 
fixed position of the observer, and draw OA parallel to (SjP,, 
Oa parallel to q^p^- The apparent direction of the planet’s 
motion will therefore be Aa, in the direction of the arrow, 
i.e. direct. When the planet arrives at P and the earth at <9, 



draw OB to rcprcscut the apparent direction ; tlien, since 
P^> Qq, the direction will change to Oh j)arallel to 57 P, and 
tlie apparent motion is retrograde. 

Again, in the position to which OC is parallel, the 
motion of the planet alone, from P, to qj,, would cause no 
, change in t^^ireqtion, hut the earth moving to q, at the 

same direction Oc parallel to 

determines an appaf(m^^-.UtCi^ 

and the motion is again direct. 

While the earth, then, is passing from Q to Q,, 
rent motion of the planet changes from retrograde to direct ; 
at some intermediate point, therefore, as ili, the retrograde 
motion, ceases' in order to become direct, and the line 
J/A'', joining the two bodies, moves parallel to itself — the 
great velocity of iY being compensated by its moving more 
phliqnely. The planet is then stationary. In the same way, 
it may be shewn, that there must be a stationary point before 
ponjunction, between and Q. 

Secondly, consider a mpcrior planet, and take P (sariJe'' 

figure) now to represent the earth, and Q the superior 

planet. 

/ 

Y^hen S, P, Q are, as in the figure, in one straight line, 
the planet Q is in opposition. Make the same construction 
as before, and produce the lines AO, BO, CO to X, Y, Z; 
then OX, OT, OZ are apparent directions of the planet, and 
a simple inspection of the figure vrill shew that at Q the 
aj)parent direction of motion will be retrograde, but direct 
at Q, and Q, ; that is, the motion of each planet, as seen 
from the other, will be exactly the same at the same time~ 
both retrograde, both direct, or both stationary. 

360. We may deterrnine the stationary position analy- 
tically as follows : 

Let t be the time from the positions Q, P to the stationary 
points M, X. Join SM and SX (these lines are not drawn 
in the figure). Let SM=a, SX=h, and let tp' represent 
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tlie angles M and N of the triangle SMB. Also let «, S 
the angnlar velocities of the bodies, 

qSM = a?, PSN^ St, MSjSf::= [S - «) t. 

In a small time t, MB moves to mn parallel to itself, 
Mm sin mMN = Bn sin nBM, 
aai 

„ — 6p r cos <i . 

By Keplej:;^^;^-^ ‘ , 

tl law a : p : : OJ : »i ; 

>^3Telore'^ 6icos^=— «icos^'. 

Also a sin ^ =i sin^', 


cos 


^V( 


a^ + ab 


.a' + ab + b^')^ \/ i.a‘ + ab + b^\ 


.( 0 - 


«os 4 ,'- ^ ^ , sin 4 '- J , 

+-} (ii). 


cos - a) i = - cos (^ + ^,') = 

^l{ab) 


a + b — >J[ab) 


(iii) ; 


(i) and (ii) determine the elongation of each planet as seen 
•s from the other at the moment when they appear stationary, 
and. ^ li) gives the difference of their heliocentric longitudes 
and ohe time from conjunction. The angles QSM and PSM 
can of course he found when t is known. 


Transit of Venus. 

361. Since the orbit of the planet Venns is within that 
of the earth, it will sometimes happen that the planet will 
find itself immediately between the sun and the earth, and a 
j)henomenou analogous to an annular eclipse of the sun yrill 
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take place, excei)t that the planet will hide only a very small 
part of the sun, and will appear like a dark spot moving, 
across the sun’s disc. The motion also, contrary to that of 
the moon in a solar eclipse, will be from east to west, because 
the idanet is then retrograding. This, which is called a 
transit of Vem>"-'vfnrnishes the most accurate method for the 





,deterr 


■■^inatiou of the sun’s paraTTiric: , ... 

The phenomenon, being caused 
between us and the sun of a nearer opaque 1300}%**^^^ 
as in the case of a solar eclipse, present local features 
which will vary from one observer to another. Neither 
the beginning nor the end of the transit will happen at 
the same absolute instant of time for all observers, nor will 
the chord of the sun’s disc, which Venus seems to describe, 
be the same for all. These variations are due to the dif- 
ferent distances of the two bodies. Venus being then at 
•only about fths of the sun’s distance, a disjdacemeut of 
the observer will cause a much greater apparent displitcc- 
ment of the planet than of the sun. 

The nou-simultaueous occiUTence is the basis of Delisle's 
method of determining the parallax ; the non-coincident 
path is the basis of Halley’s. We shall give a slight 
outline of the principles of these two methods. The neces- 
sary calculations for strict investigations are long, being 
.of the same character as those for a solar eclipse, and we 
s-hall refer the reader to Chauveuet’s Astronomy or to 
Delambre’s Astronomy, vol. ii.* 

'302. Delisle's Method. Consider a cone enveloping botb 
the sun and the earth with its vertex beyond the earth. 
That generating line of the cone which is first touched 


* Air. Proctor’B valuable papers on the transit of Venus are in the highteat 
•degree suggestive, and shew not only a conipk-te mastery of the problem, but 
,a power of putting it in a clear and simple light, which but few writors possess,. 

Jlr. Proctor's writings on nstronomical subjeel.s deserve, and will well repay, 
■£iue,fiil study. 
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by Veuus -will determiue oa the eartli the jdace of first 
coutact. Consider a second cone enveloping the sun, and 
with its vertex at the centre of the earth; the transit 
will begin for the centre of the earth when Venus first 
touches this cone. Lastly, consider a double cone enve- 
loping the earth and snu, «-ndJi^n.,^g|ig^rtex between 

them (the distauceG£..^J-'^'''''’T 7 ° ,, lip 

I \ vertex from the earrw®'^=^‘^ 

sun’s distance); the first contact 

^■'■■'uiis cone will determine that place on the earth’s 


surface at which the beginning of the transit is most 


retarded. 

For intermediate stations the transit will begin at inter- 
mediate times, the ingress being accelerated for some and 
retarded for others. The interval between the earliest 
ingress and the latest will, when the transit is a central 
one, amount to about 12 minutes; in other cases it will 
be longer — ^in 1874 it was 25 minutes. During this 
iut^wnl ■ -the ■ earth will have turned on its axis through 
only a small angle, aud the places of most accelerated 
and of most retarded ingress will be nearly the antipodes 
one of the other. At both places the sun will be just in 
the horizon. 

If now, at any two stations situated as near these points 
ras will be most practicable and convenient, the instant of 
ingress'^ be observed, and if the longilicdee of these stations 
are accurately known then the diftereuce of absolute times 
■will be known. Since this diftereuce is entirely owing to 
the excess of the parallax of Venus over that of the sun, 
it will be possible to calculate this excess, and the ratio of 
the parallaxes is known from the known ratio of the dis- 
tances, therefore the parallaxes themselves can be found. 

The parallaxes will also be similarly determined by 


* The cont.ict here spoken of must be the internal contact of Yenns and tlie 
•sun ; the external contact of ingress could scarcely be determined with accuracy, 
since Venus .would be perceived only afltr having encroached on.tiie sun’s disc. 
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observations on the egress of the planet at places near 
■where the egress is most accelerated and ■where it is most 
retarded. 

363. Bailey's Method. Insteadof consideringtheahsolnte 
interval hetween^.ap accelerated and a retarded ingress, let 

„3 


’ ■> • j '''~'*>i;£Ljje seen, but 

^,011 both the ingress and the egress 

such that the chords of the sou’s disc -which tliir^ ' 

seems to describe may he widely separated. 

These chords, having different lengths, will be described 
in different times ; and if the instants of ingress and of 
egress be observed at each station, the difference of duration 
of the two transits will be known. This difference is again 
owing to the difference of the parallaxes, and will furnish 
an equation for determining it, which, with their known 
ratio, will, as in the former method, lead to the parallaxes 
themselves. — — 


364. The advantage of Halley’s method consists in its 
requiring only the duration of the transit to be accurately 
measured, and an ordinary chronometer whose rate is known 
will do this ; so that no lengthened stay on what would 
probably prove an uninhabitable land is necessary, nor any 
delicate observation for the determination of the longitude. 

The advantage of Delisle’s method consists in its requiring 
only the beginning or the end of the transit to be observed ; 
so that many more stations will be suitable to the application 
of the method, and the difficulty of ascertaining the longitude 
of each station with the necessary accuracy will probably be 
more than compensated by the multiplied observations which 
can be made. 

365. The following additional remarks will explain a 
little more fully how the sun’s parallax is deduced from the 
observations. We shall consider Delisle’s method ; 
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Let T be the Greenwich time, approximately known, at 
which the first internal contact takes place for an observer 
at the centre, of the earth. Suppose an accelerated ingress 
to have been observed at the time T-t at some place 
whose position is accurately known. Let a, h be the dif- 
ferences of right ascensions and^oL^ia'}^^of Venus and 
the sun at the time_2^^^ ^ ]jq the r^attrii^^rary 

changes, 6 + l3t are the values at the iustrfe»^ 

^^^erVation. 


Let cr be the sun’s parallax, /rcr that of Venus ; Z; being 
the known ratio of the distances at the moment of obser- 
vation, The effects of parallax on the right ascension and 
declination (5) of the sun for the given place at the instant 
,of observation will be ®-X and ctF, wliere and T are 
certain functions of the hour angle, declination and latitude. 
Since the positions are nearly coincident, the corresponding 
.corrections for Venns will be /icrX and and tbe 

appat’Ctii 'diffevences of right ascension and of declination at 
tbe moment of obsei-vation are 


a + at — (fj — 1) wJi, i + /3t —(/!’ — 1) tvl . 

If c be tbe difference of semi-diameters of Venus and the 


san, 


o’ COS'S + d’ = c’, 


|a + at — (/i — 1) crXi' COS'S -{- {d + ^t — (4 — 1) wLj —c ; 

whence, subtracting, and neglecting squares and products 
k)f the small quantities at, /3t, and tr, 


aX cos^S + hY 
aa COS'S + d/3 


(/e-1) 


cr = ilZw, 


SO t'= 

31' being tbe value of 3S at the second station, where a 
Retarded ingress is observed at the time T-ht ; then 


■Er = 


..r^-ilr-’s^rll he known, 
M -f j)l 
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because t + t', the absolute time interval, is known from the 
observations, when the longitudes of the two places are 
accurately known. 


366. There will also be transits of the planet Mercury, 
and they wili^'^VggTtr^^ frequently than those of 

^ i. rt^^‘‘'''''^-‘^woximity 
V enn^<^ (jut, on account of Mercnr^'-p^j., “ , i i 

V' . ’ 11 . ,, 11 , 1 *^ie retarded 

L’ne intervals between the accelerated and 

ingress or egress will be much less, and the dimiUoifl^ 

transits be much 'more nearly equal than in the case of 

Venus ; and as it is especiall}’’ on the magnitudes of the 

intervals and on the differences of the durations that the 

accuracy of the methods depends, the transits of Mercury 

are comparatively valueless for the determination of the 

sun’s parallax. 


867. The transits of Venus take place at irregular and 
distant intervals. The last occurred in 1882', and ouly'five 
have yet been seen viz. in 1639, 1761, 1769, 1874, and 1882. 
That of 1769 was observed from a great number of different 
stations on the surface of the earth, and the results of the 
observations gave the parallax of the sun 8"-57. This value, 
however, was shewn by observations of an entirely different 
character, made some years ago, to be considerably too 
small, and astronomers of all nations looked forward with 
special interest to the transits of 1874 and 1882, as likely to. 
afford a certain solution of the question. 

With the view of obtaining the largest possible number 
of observations, the leading governments of the world estab- 
lished stations at widely separated points of the earth’s surface, 
to which duly accredited observers were sent. Various 
modes of observation were adoj^ted, all resolving themselves, 
however, into the two ilieLhods of determining the sun’s' 
parallax, to which reference has already been made. 

The resuUs of the numerous and careful observations 






tlins taken shew the parallax of the snu to be about 8"-80^ ; 
probably somewhat greater, and, with our present knowledge! 
it seems hardly possible to approximate more closely to «ie 
exact value. 


A transit does not recur at every conjunction, for the same 

reason that an eclipse of the si ^ does jffit^ce ulace at every 

new moon. The "• 

, of the orbit gives 

a latitude , , 


places it beyond the snn’s disc, and there^ 
transit, except when the conjunction happens near 
one of the nodes. 


The intervals between the transits are alternately a short 
one and a long one. The short ones are always of 8 years’ 
duration, and the long ones alternately 12 1| and 105^ years, 
as the followingtablefrom Delambre’s Astronomy will shew : 
Dec. 6, 1631 June 7, 2004... 121^- years. 

Dec. 4, 1639... 8 years. June 5, 2012... 8 

June 5, 1761.. .1211 Dec. 10, 2U7... 1051 

June 3, 1769... 8 Dec. 8, 2125... 8 

Dec, 8, 1874. ..lOoi &c. (fee. 

Dec. 6, 1882... 8 

The list, continued according to this law, must be looked 
upon as giving the years when a transit may be expected ; 
but an exact investigation must be made of the positions of 
the Sun and Venus before we can assert that a transit will 


or will not happen. 

To account for the intervals which separate the transits : — 
^Ye must know that the periodic times of Venus and of 
the . earth round .the sun are respectively 224'7 days and 
365‘25,> days, so that the synodical period /S', obtained from, 
the conation 

11 1 
/S” 224-7 365 256.’ 


will consist of 584 days. 

» Professor Harluiess of the TJ-S. Nnval Observatory, in his Memoir, “ Tha 
Solar Parallax and related constants,” has made the only published attempt to 
.■snmnmrire our piresent luiowledge on the subject: and he gives. n.= the result o£ 
-his calculations from, all available data of every kind, tlic v.altie S"'Sd3I + '0tij7. 
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5 synodical revelations will tlierefore require 2920 days, 

8 revolutions of the earth...- 2922 days ; 

therefore eight years after a transit another coujuuction will 
recur in the same part of the heavens very nearly, and where 

the planet will again he near its node. 

We might tlms^iiUQst expect to have a transit of ^ enns 

everyei^fr^T^ars ; bnt it is 
sn^lAohcousecutive transits the latitude 

from its former value hy from 20' to 24'. Anotlieriiiieiv^ 
of eight years will bring a conjimctiou, at which the latitude 
of the iilauet will diflfer by from 40' to 48' from the first. 
This being greater than the sun’s diameter, no third transit 
can tahe place ; and we must wait until the conjunctions 
occur near the other node, which, it appears, will require 
a period of 105^- or 121^ years. 


Phases of the Plmcts. 

S68. Like the moon, the planets are ojiaque ; and the 
light we receive from them is reflected sun-light. They will, 
therefore, present phases analogous to those of the moon. 

It will be easily seen that, in the case of the inferior 
planets Mercury and Venus, the exterior angle of elongation 
SOV (fig. p. 234) may have all values from 0 to ct; and,- 
therefore, the phases will range through all values from a 
full round disc to a thin crescent, which itself vanishes at 
inferior conjunction. Bnt, in the case of the superior planets,- 
the angle which the radius of the earth’s orbit subtends at 
the ifiauet will always be very acute, and the supplementary 
angle, on the versiue of which the phase depends (Art. 300),- 
will always be very obtuse, so that nearly the whole of the' 
disc will at all times be illuminated. 

The inferior planets will present a half-disc when at their' 
greatest elongation or angular distance from the sun, that 
is, when the line from the earth to the planet touches the 
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planet’s orbit. The greatest elongation of Venns varies from 
45° to 47£°, that of Mercury from le® to 

369. To find token Venus a-ppears brightest. The varia- 
tions in the brightness of Temis are cine, not only to the 
alteration in the phase of the planet, but also to the 
change in its distance the 

bnt the distance is decreasing, and as 
..figmness varies inversely as the sqnare of the distance, 
this latter cause will, at first, more than compensate for the 
loss due to the former, and Venns is found to be brightest 
adieu between its greatest elongation and inferior conjunction, 
at abont 40° from the snu, 

We shall investigate the position of greatest brightness 
on the supposition that the orbits both of the planet and ol 
the earth are circular. 

Let S, E, V be the sun, the earth, and Venus. 



1 


2rx^ 2rx 


Therefore, equating to 0 the differential coefficient with 
respect to .v, 


I 3[d^-r^ ._L-n 

ar" ‘ir.r’ ’ 


33 ' 


+ 4?-3: - 3 («■ — r') = 0 




* These variations arc due to the elliptic forms of the orVits. The eiceatricit,’ 
of the orbit of Mercnry is much gi eater th.an that of Tem'S. 
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Tvhonce .r=s/(3a’ + >'’)-2r 

determines the distance of the planet from the earth when 

the brightness is a maximum. _ 

Again, snhslitnting in (A) for the sides the smes of the 

opposite angles, to which they are proportional, we hare 
Bm’(r+.gL*<rSiir( l' (sin’r-sm’S) 

sin ( F 4 - .E') + 4 sin ^ — 3 sin (F— J^) = 0, 

- 2 sin F+ 4 cosT^tano57+ 4 tan 7^=0, 


, ^ sin F ^ F 

2 tauoE=- =tan— , 

1 + cos F 2 


‘{C), 


an equation given bj’ Ha]]e 3 E 

By means of this and = - . 
•' 61 U,E - 


we may clednce 


, „ 4 ?’ Tw 4 

cos'J? + - - cos 7?=- 

O (t O 


■{■!>), 


wliicli determines the corresponding elongation of the planet. 


370. We shall not enter into a descriidion of the 
different planets. They vary considerably in size, from 
Jnpiter, whose equatorial diameter exceeds 90,000 miles, to 
the minor-j)]auets, some of which are probably less than 
100 miles in diameter. Some of the phi nets have several 
moons or satellites, others have none. One of them, Saturn^ 
in addition to eight moons, is surrounded with several flat 
rings ; but for a full account of these and other interesting 
details we shall refer to The Solar Sj/stein, by J. R. Hind, 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. Larduer’s Hamlbooh of 
Astronomy, &c. 
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371. What we mean by the date of any event is the 
interval of time that separates that event from some definite 
epoch or era. For more than five centuries after the birth 
of Christ, the era in use was still, as before, the foundation 
of Rome. In the year 532 a Scythian monk, Dionj'sins 
Exiguus, proposed that all Christians should thenceforward 
take the Saviour’s birth as the starting point for the expression 
of dates ; and, from the result of his reseaches, he inferred 
that the birth took j)lace on the 2oth of December ini he year 
753 tr.c. ; but, as the beginning of the Roman civil jl^ar was 
on the first of January, i.e, only seven days later, it was found 
more couveuieut to make the Christian year begin on the 
same day. It was, therefore, decided that the year 1 of the 
Christian era should coincide with the year 754 of the 
foundation of Rome. 

It must be remarked that there is no year 0 a.d. reckoned 
■by chronologists — the year of the birth, that is, the year 
753 u.c. being called by them the year 1 n.o. ; tlic year pre- 
ceding that, the year 2 n.c., etc. ; so that to find the number 
of yea7-s between corresponding days of two years, the one 
n.c. and the other a.d., we must subtract l from the sum of 
the two. 

We must refer to other works for the history of the 
various kinds of years which have, at diflfereut times and 
by different uatious, been adopted, and we shall confine our 
attention to the Julian and the Gregorian caleudars. 

V 
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372 For the measure of intervals of time 

• -i itfo tile are Um natural units-the solar day and the 
civil life theie are rn u ed hv the successive 

tropical year. The solar day as » ^ ^ tPe 

returns of ligU and darkness; and tlie tropical j 3 

iieriodical changes of the seasons. 

^ -n 1 ’I- is '•“■^''sential condition oi a 

’t sh)’’^'^^ invariable, and the soIaF'iiy^^is^not so, au^ 

tchotlier necessary condition, when several units are^^h ’ 

is that tliey shall he commensurable, which is not the cusv, 

with tlie solar day and the trojiical year. 

The first difficulty is got over by taking for our unit the 
average of all solar days, or the mean solar day, as it is called 
(Art. 191), which answers the condition of perfect uniformity, 
and wliich, from the fact of mean noon being never very 
distant from apparent noon, is also in accordance with the 
recurrence of light and darkness. The mean day, therefore, 
with its subdivisions into hours, minutes and seconds, is thfi, 
chronometric unit for short intervals of time. 


The difficulty connected with the larger unit is of a 
different kind, and cannot be obviated in the same way. 
The tropical year is very nearly uniform,^ but unfortunately 
it does not contain an exact number of days ; and it would 
be an obvious inconvenience that a fraction of one day 
should belong to one year and the remaining j^ortiou of 
the same day to another year. Whatever length is adopted 
for the civil year, it must consist of an integral number of 
days, and must, moreover, retain a close connection with the 
tropical year, which contains 365-242216 days. 

This can be managed by having civil years of two different 
lengths, the one less and the other greater than the tropical 
year ; and the object of the calendar is to give definite rules 


* It is found that tiie ecliptic changes its position in space under tlic influence 
of the planets. This change is \'ery slow— about -IS" in a centniy—and piodui-es 
a slow -variation in the lejigtli of the tropical year, wliich is now about *1 rin 
pjjyiter than in the time of Hipparchus, 
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for the order of snccession of these two j^eavs of 365 and 366 
days respectively, so that the connection may be preserved 
in the simplest manner. 


3T3. Sosigenes, an Alexandrian astronomer, employed by 

‘ J alius Omsar to correct the conlnsiDfe«*C^ych the calendar 

was perpetually faluiis='^' ■ ^^S^ntrivance 

■ , . "...rfiifrpi’oposed the ingemons 

of bissexhlfi-cf^ 

leap year. Three common years of 365 daj>iF^ 
be followed by a year of 366 days, thus giving to 
the average civil year a valne of 365-25 days, which is a 
little more than the tropical year, the difference -007784 days 
amounting to 1 day in about 128 years, or rather more than 
3 days in 400 years. This important change came into 
operation in the 44th year B.c. 

The next correction was made in 1582 a.d. by Pope 
Gregory XIII,, with a view to' take into account this dif- 
ference of 3 days in 400 years ; and, by this means, to avoid 
a' change which was gradually bringing the festival of Easter 
more and more into the summer season, whereas the ecclesias- 
tical regulations required that it should be celebrated just 
after the spring equinox. 

The Gregorian calendar, which is now adopted by all 
Christians, except the Russians and the Greeks, is established 
on the following rule: — Three common years of 365 days 
are to be followed by a year of 366 days, as in the Julian 
calendar (the leap years being those whose number is divisible 
by 4 without remainder), except when the fourth year termi- 
nates a century, as 1700, 1800, &c., and then it becomes a 
common year ; except, again, when the hundreds are divisible 
by 4, as 2000, 2400, &c,, when it remains a leap year, as the 
Julian calendar would make it. 

In 400 civil years, therefore, as determined by the 
Gregorian rule, there will be 97 leap years instead of 100, and 
tbe average length of the civil year will be da3"s oi- 

363-2425 daj-s. The tropical year contains 365-242216 days, 

i; 2 
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SO the Gregorian rule malces the average civil yeai too hu 
hy 0-000284 clays, proclaciug an error of 1 clay in about 

^"^Tn the year 1582, when Pope Gregory made tliis reforma- 
tion he alsoomitted 10 nominal clays of the mouth ot October, 

the clay after 4th being'' 

for thnnUj^Airpose of bringing back 

^fst of March, which w'as the date of its oco-ti?i^^° 
325 A.n., when the Council of Nice was held and a rnle 
framed for the observance of the festival of Easter. 


The 7 ieio st^le, as it was called, was not adopted in England 
until the year 1752, when II days had to be omitted, and the 
month of Septeniber in that 3'ear contained only 19 clays, 
which were numbered 1, 2, 14, 15, &c. In Russia the old 
style is still maiutaiued, and the j'ears 1800 and 1900 have 
added 2 more clays to the ditference of styles, so that the 
dates in Russia are now 13 clays behind ours. Traces of the 
old style still linger with us in our ‘ Old Ohristmal'-chng’ 
‘ Old Lady-day.’ 


Golden Numhei'. 


374. In connection with the calendar and its arrange- 
ments, we cannot pass over Melon's lunar cycle, wdiich is the 
basis of the ecclesiastical rule for the determination of the 
moveable feasts — Easter, Whitsunday, &c. . 

In the earlier stages of astronomical science, when the . 
festivals connected with the worship of the gods were 
ilepencleut on the lunar phases, the difficulties attending the 
jirediction of the days on which these festivals should be 

* The Persian method of interpolation deserves to be mentioned. It ■was' 
introduced in the 11th centiny, that is, five centuries before the Gregorian 
reformation, and is even more exact Three years of BO’o days are followed by a 
year of 3GG dn)'s, as in the Julian calendar; this is done seven times in succession, 
but the eighth peiiod consists of five j'ears— four common years followed by <a 
year of 30G daj'S. Thus in 33 years there are 8 leap ye.ars. Tlierefore, the average 
length of the Per.-^iau civil year is SG.Gjfj days or 3G5-2-1242t days, which is in excess 
of the present length of the tropical yc.ir by -000208 days, or 1 day in about 
0000 years, ^ 
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celebrated, were very great. About 432 b.C., Meton, av 
Atheuiau astronomer, discovered a relation between th( 
length of the lunar mouth and the tropical year, which gav( 
a simple rule for the solution of the problem. He foimc 
that after nineteen years the phases of the moon will recui 


These dales were ordered to he inscribed in letters of gold 
upon the public monuments, and in the modern use of the 
cycle of nineteen years, the number which marks the rank 
of any one of the years in the is still called the golden 
number of that year. 

To shew how closely the Metonic cycle brings back the 
same phase of the moon to the same day of the year : — We 
know that the mean length of a lunation is 29‘5306 days, and 
therefore 235 lunations occupy 

235 X 29-5306 d. = 6939-69 days, 
the length of the tropical year is 365-242 days, and I9 tropical 
years consist of 

19 X 3G5-242 d. = 6939-G0 days, 
and the difference in 19 years is only about 2 hours. 

The first year of a cycle may be chosen arbitrarily, and 
it is found that the year 1 b.c. would begin the cycle now in 
use ; therefore, to determine the golden number ; Add 1 to 
the date and divide by 19, the remainder is the golden number. 
When the remainder is zero, the golden number is 19. 

Thus, the golden number for 1906 is 7. 

■ Moon's Age. Epact. 

375. The moon’s age at any time is the interv-al tliat 
has elapsed since the last new moon, that is, since conjunction 
(Art. 302). 


on the same days of the without any 

J^HtlT^'^cessary to ohserveal^^sIS^^^'’*^ 
' moon daring one of these cycles, in ovx^ 

them for all subsequent periods of nineteen years. 
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The moou’s a-'e on the let ot January is callecUlie ei>act 
for t rt Ter Now it happen., whether hy accident or by 
desT tLrt ihe first year ot the cycle of golden numbers, 
thauThe year whose golden number '"^7“ 
oa the first of January ; therefore, the epa 

golden nnmhfy''^® 

^ f„-.o|5ical year consists of 365‘242'cV<§j __ 

12 lunations occupy 29-5306 x 12 or 354*367 
Therefore a tropical year contains 1 2 lunations andl^^ 
days. 


At the heginuing of the first tropical year of a golden 

cycle the moon’s age will be 0-000 days. 

At the beginning of the second it will be... 10*875 

At the beginniug of the third 21*750 


At the bcgiuning of the fourth 32*625') 

T . , . y 3*094 «••••• 

or, subtracting one lunation ...29*5313 

and so on. 

If the civil year and the troifical year were of the same 
length and began together, we should have the following 
rule for finding the age of the moon at the beginning of each 
year : — Subtract 1 from the golden number, multiply by 
10*875 and divide by 29*531, the remainder would be the 
moon’s age. But the lunations are not always of the same 
length as we have here sujiposed ; and, besides, the necessity 
for making the civil year consist of an exact number of days, 
and the consequent adjustment, by means of leap year, would' 
interfere with this, and the following is the rule adopted: 
Diminish the golden number by ujiity, nudtijjly by 11 and 
divide by 30. The remainder is the epact. 

In some years of each cycle of 19, the difference between 
the epacts so found and the moon’s age on the first of January 
may exceed one day ; but the rule, besides being simple and 
sufficiently approximative, gives a definite law for the deter- 
mination of the moveable feasts of the calendar, which is 
now the only important use of the epact. 
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376. The ■'ivaters of the ocean, even in the calmest 

’?eathei’, and without any rise and fall at 

All Die 

nearly regular ' ■‘. '^^^-iug broad 

^ --.scervals ; covering and uncoYF§^>^^.v _ 

* ^ 7%i’saud along the coast, and otherwise chaa* 


■feclepth of the sea, in some instances by forty or fifty feet, 
and even more. This phenomenon is too striking and too im- 
portant not tohave,fromtheearliesttimes,attractedatteution. 

The rise and fall takes place twice every day, or rather, 
twice in every lunar day, which occupies about Zi*' 50^™ ; 
and the obvious connection between the tides, as these phe- 
nomena are called, and the motion of our satellite, led 
philosophers to attribute them to the action of the moon, 
long before the true nature of that action was known to them. 

The explanation of the tides has been found in the theory 
of universal gravitation, which proves them to be necessary 
consequences of the joint attraction of the sun and moon, 
combined with the rotation of the earth on its axis ; and 
it may be shewn that the variations in the character of 
different tides are fully and satisfactorily accounted for by 
changes in the distances and relative positions of those lumi- 
naries. But the prediction of the circumstances of high and 
low water at any particular place becomes a problem of 
extreme difficulty, owing to local causes of disturbance which 
are unknown, or which we know not yet how to introduce 
into the investigation. Such are — obstacles to the fluid motion 
in the shape of headlands and islands, the varying depths 
at the bottom of the sea, the friction of the piarticles of 
water among themselves and against the shores, &c. 

377. It is a strictly hydrodynamical problem, and as such 
was treated by Laj)lace, who, the first, attempted a general 
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solution on matliemuticul 
attoudiogthis method o “ “limited it hy 

could not solve it m its ioapnlieahle to 

,avtiug o.i«i two ™X^os..ous win., me iu,il^^ 

the state of the ^ y.c came 

with watev ; „;,y latitude.” Hm 

^^^^^^^stronoruer Eoyal, in liis valuable jiaper 

Waves” in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, has fully cliscnsst>>. 
Laplace’s Wave-theory^ and has farther advanced the problem 
by considering the motion of the tidal wave in a canal, nuder 
a variety of different circnmstauces as to depth, friction, &c. 
This supposition cannot apply to all cases, and loaves the 
general theory still imperfect. 

Newton, in the Priiicijna, Lib. i., Prop. CC, Cor. 19, con- 
sidered an equatorial belt of water forming a canal round 
the earth, and inferred that there would be loio water under 
the moon. Sir G. Airy’s investigation confirms this con-' 
elusion, but shews also that its truth depends on the depth 
of the canal ; and that if the depth exceeded a certain 
amount (about 12 miles), there would be high water under 
the moon instead of low.* The problem of the tides is 
one of the most difficult in the whole range of mathematical 
subjects, and any further account of it would be foreign 
to, and bej^nd the scope of, the present work. 

We shall, however, say a few words on what is known 
as the equilihrium-thcory of Bernouilli, a theory confessedly 
inadequate and even based on erroneous jirinciples (giving 
high water under the moon, irrespective of the depth) ; but 
yet, before Laplace’s time, it was the only really successful 
attempt to determine the laws of tidal action and to reduce 
them to numerical computation. 


* Se« an interesting iwper by Mr. D. D. He.ntb in tlie rUil. Mag., Marcii, 18C7. 
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378. Beruonilli supposed the earth to have a spherical 
solid unclens surrouuded hy a shell of water of uniform 
depth ; theu he demoustratcd that if one of the bodies — 
say the moon — were always rjcrtically over the same point of 
the surface, the waters would take the shape of a prolate 
spheroid poiutiug to the 

With this SDj»:'^:^ earth 

snrronnde''' ■ 


,<y/|)usitiou let AB represent tTfc-'vc 
it-Vi by a shell HK of water, All being the'p 
j^iStT^nder the moon tn, and BK the part most remote. 
The attraction of the moon, varying inversely as the square 
of the distance, will be greater on the parts of the earth 



and on the waters about A than on the centre C, and this 
last greater again than ou the parts about B. But the 
cohesion of the solid nucleus hinders any deformation, 
whereas the body of fluid may take a new form, and a 
disturbance of the water relutivel}' to the earth will take 
place owing to the difference of attractions. The waters 
at II, and over all the hemisphere lA G, which is nearest 
to the moon, will be more attracted than the solid earth, 
and, flowing from the sides as far as the boundary IG 
towards A, will pile themselves up just under the moon 
and produce high water. 

A similar effect will take jflace on the exactly opposite 
side of the earth at B, from the attraction ou that half of 
the waters being less than on the earth itself, so that they 
are, as it were, left behind, and the waters flowing from IG 
towards B produce high water there at the same time as 
at A. 
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p witers on two opposite sides of 
The heapvug op o ‘ jj^pgQiate attraction of the 

the earth is dvie, then, no ^ attraction 

to the p„iot.hicU 

at different distances. _ ion may easily arise ; it 

c,.sevvee the waters differs ftom that 

IS, that although quantity ^4 ibau at any other 

on the attraction will not draw the watei’TW 
P^l'ts only effect will be to diminish in an impercei)tibl'(rt{^l^ 
the gravitation of the water towards the earth ; and if a 
ridge of land separated the waters at A from those w'hich 
cover the rest of the earth, that is, if a small lake existed 
at A, the waters of this lake would not be drawn from the 
earth, and there would be no high tide.* * *** The high water 
at A is due to tlie action of tlie moon on those parts of- the 
hemisphere TAG, at a considerable distance from A, where 
the inequality of attraction mentioned above, although of 
less intensity than at A, acts in an oblique direction, and does' 
not find itself entirely counteracted by gravity. Exerting 
a tangential action wbicb has no opposing force, it causes the 
waters to flow towards A. The same remarks will apply to 
the high water at B, 

Bnt the moon does not remain constantly over the same 
qdace. The rotation of the eartli about ils axis BF\ inde- 
pendently of the motion of the moon itself, changes the 
relative positions rapidly ; and the theory, in order to 
adaqit itself to the actual case, is obliged to make .The 
snqjposition that -the spheroidal form of the waters is in- 
fstantaiieoiisly assumed in each new position of the earth. 
So tliat an observer situated ou any meridian will have 




* In the same manner, and for the same reason, the weight of a man is 
diminislied as the moon approaches his zenith ; and the effect of llie eun being 

of the same hind, tliough of Jess intensity, we may say that at tlie time of new and 

fall moon, w])Dn the two luminaries act together, the weight of a man is less at 
noon and midnight than-at sunrise or sunset. 
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high -water when his meridian conies into the position PAP', 
and again, some twelve hours after, when it conies into the 
position PBF, having in the interval passed through a 
position of low water. This explains the two tides observed 
in each lunar day. Another consequence also, which is 
evident from the ''’lien the moon 

.3 m tt.e apex of the waters nearer 

l*ijserver, and the tide, therefore, will be 
.'Oiie of these transits than at the other. ^ 

As the earth rotates about its axis from west to east, 
the tide wave will obviously travel from east to west. 

379. All that has been said about the efiect of the 
attraction of tlie moon in raising the waters will equally 
apply to tiic sun, but the sun’s action will be only five- 
eleventh’s of the moon’s ; the enormously greater mass of 
the sun being more than compensated by the increased 
- distance. 

Tlicre will then be two solar tides in each solar day, 
bnt the lunar tides being so ranch more powerful will 
•override the solar ones ; and the tides actually observed 
will be those due to the moon, hastened or retarded, in- 
creased or diminished, as the case may be, by combination 
with the solar ones. 

Thus, at new-moon the sun and moon are in the same 
meridian, and at full-moon in opposite meridians ; and, in 
either case, the t.vo tidal waves coincide, and a joint tide 
is produced, which is the sum of the two separate ones. 
These arc called spring tides. 

Bnt in the quarters, the two bodies arc 90° apart, and 
high water from the sun corresiionds to low water from the 
moon, and vice versd. The tide, therefore, has a diminished 
height, being the excess of the lunar over the solar tide. 
These are called neap tides. 

From ncw-moon to the first quarter, and from full-moon 
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to tl,e third qnarter, the crest of the solar wave w.U he to 
the westward of the Inuar wave, and the combination wi 

livodnce a crest a little to the west that is in J 

^ itJo-li w'lfer will l^e liasteuea. in in® 

flip Inuar wave, aucl ingii watoi wm . 

same way during the second and fonrth (inarters high water 

will he more or lcsv^'eWrd=i,.TIus advance and retardation 

of tbe time water on the iueau“olverage iater\a 

^^-ii.aed the jiriming aud lagging of the tides. 


380. Whether we sniipose the crest of the tidal wave to 
Ije formed under tlie moou, or 90° from it, or iu any other 
relative position, its advance will he modified by the inter- 
rnptiou of the laud, by the varying depth of the sea, aud 
bj'- a variety of other causes which will delay the formation 
of the wave, aud the crest will follow the moon at a greater 
or less interval. This interval is widely diflfereut at different 
places, aud even iu the same port it varies considerably, 
owing to the priming and lagging described above. 

The interval between the instant of the moon’s transit 
across the meridian on the day of new or full-moon, and 
the subsequeut high water, is called the vulgar cstaUishment 
of iht 'port. 

The name corrected estahlisJment has been given by 
Dr. Whewell to the mean of all intervals taken every day, 
under all circumstauces ; and this mean is found not to be 
the same as the interval taken on the day of new or full- 
moon alone. 

Cotidal-lines are curve lines which connect all those phices 
which have high water at the same absolute instant of time ; 
that is, all those places through which the crest or ridge of 
the tide-wave passes at the same iustaut. 


381. Iu the motion of the tidal wave, we must remember 
that it is no bodily translation of the waters, but only an 
alteration of their form which produces the wave. There 
will, however, be currents caused by the tide, especially in 
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Barrow cUaBBels ; and it is found that tliese cnrrents change 
their direction at different states of the tide, but not generally 
at the same time that the waters cease to rise and fall. 
Tims the current which flows forward at the time of high 
water continnes to flow in the sanie. direction for some two 
or three hours ^ The return 

cniient, wl^J^g^ low water and cour‘i.l!®^ 5 ^i^J'® 

back fp^ ’ v: 

J_^>i^wo or three hours after, is called the ehh. 

.-^jliange from flood to ebb, or from ebb to flood, is called 

&lack water. 


382. We liave said that the effect of the moon in 
producing tides is about 2 l as great as the sun’s. The 
following investigation will shew this, referring to the 
fig., p. 297 : 

Let the mass of the moon be represented by il/, tliat of 
the eartli by 7?, and let r be the radius of the earth, and 
7 ; X r the distance of the moon from C. Then, g being the 
acceleration of gravity at the surface of the earth, 


attraction of moon on 6 : 0 :: : — 3 . 

^ jrv r 

M 

f 


Therefore, attraction of moon on (7=-^, 

’ it p 

so, 


attraction of moon on 11=-^^ ^ 


E{p-iy 


hence, disturbing force of moon on waters = ^ p approxi- 
mately. 

Similarly, if S be the mass of tlie sun, and nr its distance 
from the centre of the earth, 

S 

the disturbing force of sun on waters = ^ . 


Now ^=80i/, and S=322000E (see note p. 205), 
y? = G0, and 72 = 23000 (see Art. 262) ; 
action of moon (23000)^ — p-p. 


therefore 


action of sun 80 x 322000 x 'GO)" 
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araUT-CIBOLB.AND MUBCAIOli'S OlIABIS. 

f- rT 1*/ w 

383 At- ' pi’oWeni the sailor 

^ -cci to him is,— how to shape his course so 
^^at his destination. For this he must he fiirnishedv^ 


maps or charts on which the coast line of continents and 
islands is correctly traced, and all rocks and dangers pro- 
perly indicated, together with the meridians and parallels. 
Then, day by day, he must determine the position of his 
shij), by finding his latitude and longitude according to the 
rules of Nautical Astronoraj”, some of which have been 
given in Chapters ix. and xxi. He must mark the place 
so found on the chart, and then determine the course or 
courses to be steered from this point to the port to which 
he is bound, or to those intermediate places where he must 
l^ass in order to avoid obstacles and dangers. 

Of the various curves or lines by which he may go from 
one point to another on the surface of the sphere, there 
are two which deserve special attention. One is the shortest 
track, that is, the arc of a great circle passing through the 
two points ; the other is the curve, called a loxodrome, which 
meets every meridian at the same angle. 

In the great circle track, the course or the angle which'' 
the great-circle makes with the various meridians is not 
constant, and the length^’’ calculations necessary for finding 
these courses have always proved a drawback to its use 
among seamen ; whereas the simplicity of keejfing on one 
course, and the facility with which the loxodrome is drawn 
on the chart invented by Mercator, have caused the universal 
adoption of the method, notwithstanding the greater distance 
which it was well known the ships would have to go over. 
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Of late years, tlie great exteusion of onr commerce, tl)o 

introdncfciou of steam vessels, and onr increasing interconrse 

■R-ith Australia and other distant imrts of the earth, have 

revived great-circle sailing, by the use of which the Australian 

journey can be shortened 1000 miles .sr more. 




be ^ spherical 




'ped into a plane, a chart, however coustrtfer.;- 


^nst give a distorted representation of the surface, some 
parts being nnduly enlarged or contracted in proportion to 
others ; and it is also obvious that the nature of the curve 
which represents the ship’s intended track will depend on 
the character of the projection on which the chart is con- 
structed. 

If we suppose the eye at the centre of the spliere and 
the projection to be made by drawing lines through each 
point of the surface to meet a tangent plane, then every 
great-circle will be projected into a straight line, and the 
shortest route from point to point will, on the map, be the 
straight line which joins them. Tliese are evidently the 
simiilest kinds of charts for the purposes of great-circle 
sailing, but we must refer elsewhere for a full description 
of their construction and use.* 


385. Mercator’s chart is constructed on the principle that 
every loxodrome shall be represented by a straight line. 
Perhnj)s the simplest idea of the construction will be obtained 
as follows: Conceive a sphere representing the earth with 
all the meridians, parallels, coast-lines, &c., traced upon it, 
to be made of elastic material, and lot a cylinder surround 
this sphere touching it along the equator. Now, imagine 


* See a paper by tbc author in the Trajisactions of the CmnhvuUjc PhUosophkal 
SocUty^ Toh X. part ii., on “A chart and diagram for facilitating great-circle 
Bailing.” By zneana of this, the determination of the track, with, ita varioua 
courses and distancos. is rendered as ca.sy as Mercator’s sailing. 



1 no fn fill np tlie cyliuclev, the expau- 
the spfiere to expaud so as to P > .^to 

Sion at eacfi point coas.ug ,,, expansion 

contact with tlie cylmc ei . 1 ^ . the relative 

I, uoifom in prf 

proportions of a .-onocle from the equator, 

scale will incre^^l^gg which were traced ofihe sphere now 
I'^ilPltiem selves on those parts of tlie cylinder wV 'whicli 
^Ptliey are in contact, and then let the cylinder be unrolled iu\;i>s 
a plane ; this will be a Mei'cator’s chart. 

From the fact that each individual small element of the 
surface retains its form^ we see that all angles will remain 
unaltered, and the meridians become parallel straight lines 
j)erpendicular to the equator, therefore a loxodroine, cutting 
all meridians at the same angle, will also become a straight 
line. So that the track of a ship which keeps on a constant 
conrse will be represented by a straight line, and this is 
the principle which renders Mercator’s chart so useful to 
the navigator. 


380. To find the distance from the equator to any parallel 
of latitude ou the Mercator’s chart. 

Let a be the radius of the equator, 

X radius of the parallel in latitude 0, 

^ length of the arc of the meridian between 

the equator and that parallel, 

X corresponding distance on the chart. 

As and A^ small increments of s and x. 

By the method of expansion explained above, the circle, 
radius x, becomes a circle, radius a, therefore each small 
element of that parallel is increased in the ratio x ; a. 
Hence As, which is changed to Lx^ must ultimately be in 
the same ratio. Therefoi’e 

dz a 



' = «BCC^), 
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The earth bciug a sphere, x = aco5<l,, s = a<p‘, therefore 

(Iz 

z=aj scc^f/^=a.log|tau + . 

387. If rre ^ shape of 

the 'TiV.then, 

call c the cxccvtricity of the ellipse, 

^,>?^ft: 253, 



a cos fji 

-O 


(1 — c’ siu’-;.)^ 

’ •' (1 — c'sin’f/./ ’ 

fh _ 

(/ij, ~ 

V{(|.) + 

/rM'l _ r(I-c’) 

j (1 — e’sin’</)>^ 

As before, 

ch d 
({$ ~ 



(Iz 

R(l-e’) 


((ij) cos^ (1 — c’sin’i/-) 


_a fffi' cos < p 


cos(j, 1 — c’siu’(/i ’ 


iriicncc ^ = « iogtan (45° + f ) - f log 

= a log tan (tu'’ + - Rc’ sin ^ approximately- 
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E X A Tn r Ta"? B L E M S . 


CHAPTERS I.— YI. 


1. Shew that if «, /3 be the angles subtcmled between n star and 
the horizon at two lieights, a, h, in the same vertical line, the radius 


of the earth 


li 


-j very nearly. 


2. Given the right ascensions and declinations of two stars, to find 
their distance. 

3. The least angle which can be made with the horizon, by any 
great circle passing through the place of a star at a given time, is 
measured by the star’s altitude. 

4. The sun is at the same altitude at equal intervals of time bcfpro- 
and after its passage over the meridian, supposing no change of declina- 
tion to have taken ])lace during the interval. 

5. Find the declination of a star which, in a given latitude, rises in 
the north-east point. 

G. Two declination circles PA, PB make with each other a small 
angle t at P, and from a point A (declination 6) in one of lliem an 
arc AB of a great circle is let fall perpendicularly on the otlmr. Show 
that the difference of declination of A and B - sin2o sin’l.t nearly. 

7. Given the distance of a planet from each of two stars, whose right 
ascensions and declinations are known, find the right ascension and 
declination of the planet, 

8. If a ship be proceeding along a great circle, and the observed 
latitudes be X,, X;, Xs, the distance traversed between the observations 
being in each case s, shevv that 


,sin X, ^ sin X, 

s = r cos ' — ^ , 

2 sin Xo 

r denoting the earth’s radius ; and shew that the changes of longitude 
may also be found in terms of the three latitudes. 

9. Given the latitudes and longitudes of two places where the 
inclination of the magnetic needle is nothing; to find the point of 
the terrestrial equator, which is cut by the magnetic equator, supposing 
it a great circle of the earth. 
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10. Two places in latitude 45° and whose difference of longitude 
is 00° are at two-thirds of the distance of places on the equator 
with the same difference of longitude. 

11. If the same two stars rise together at two places, the places 

will have the same latitude. And if they rise together at one place 
and set together at the other, the plaws^will have equal latitudes, 
but the one north and lof 

12. Prove south. '^J^SiaUant at a place 

within certeJS^ which rise at the same insiV^i^r'K^ ji^ a 

verticp"’^'^^ limits of latitude will, after a certain intervali ” 

^srffgreat circle; and determine those limits. 

^13. Given the altitude of a known star when it is on the prime 
vertical, find the latitude of the place. 

14. A known star rises in the north-east point, find from this 
liroumstance the latitude of the place. 

15. Two stars, whose right ascensions and declinations are known, 
were observed to rise at the same moment. Required the latitude 
af the plaee of observation. 

16. It is observed that two stars, whose right ascensions and 
declinations are known, passt he prime vertical at the same instant. 
Required the latitude of the place of observation. 

17. Two stars, whose right ascensions and declinations are given, 
nave .the-same azimuth, and the altitude of one of them is known ; 
the latitude of the place is required, 

18. In a given latitude and longitude a vertical plane declines 
1 ° from the south towards the west. Find the place to whose horizon 
the plane is parallel. 

19. Two known stars are seen at a given place A on the same 
rertioal when at another place B they are rising together. Find the 
latitude and longitude of B. 

20. Given the latitudes and longitudes of three places on the 
5arth’s surface, find the latitude and longitude of one equally distant 
rom them alt. 

21. If G], Gj, Gj be the lengths of the meridian shadows of three 
squal vertical rods on the same day at three different places on the 
same meridian, prove that the latitudes X„ X,,, X, of the places are 
3onnected by the equation 


G,(G,-C,1» G.(G,-C,)^ , G,(G.-G,y _^ 

tantXj-Xj) ^ tanfXs-Xi) tan(X, -X,) 

22. How would an increase in the earth’s velocit}’' of rotation 
affect the latitude of a given place, supposing the form of the earth 
to remain unaltered ? 

23. How is it inferred that the axis of the earth’s rotation always 
coincides sensibly with the same line of particles in the earth, and 
that it does not rapidly change its direction in space ? 

X2 
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2-1. If tbe western pivot of a transit be a" higher and ft" more to the 
north than the eastern, a star is unaffected whoso north polar distance is 


colat + tan" 


../tan n\ 
Vsin ft) 


25. If the head of the micrometer screw of the moral telescope he 
divided into sixty parts, and a whole turn of the screw carry it 
through 0.01 inches, - the' reading 

when the and the fo’il 'le?'‘ ° 

glass is 5 , , 

or . -^’’ral by 

In obtaining the zenith distance of a star with the ,,f 

reflection, the normal to the surface of the mercury at the poinC"^ 
reflection is slightly inclined to tlie vertical through the axis; shew 
that, on this aeeount, the 2 ienith-point, inferred from a double observation, 
is too great by the angle which the horizontal distance of the point 
from the axis subtends at the earth’s centre, and the zenith-distance 
of the star deduced from the reflection observation is less than that 
from the direct observation by twice that angle. 


CHAPTERS VII.— Xlir. 

27. When docs the sun set at the point of the horizon oppo.Itcr 
to that at which he rose? 

28. Provo that, in the course of the year, the sun is as long above 
the horizon of any jilace as below it. 

29. State some of the more striking differences in the phenomena 
presented by the sun on June 21st to observers in lat. 45° N. and 
45° S. respectively. 

30. Find the declination of the sun when, for a given place withim 
the Arctic circle, the sun at mid-day ju'^t appeal's above the horizon. 

31. If the equator were perpendicular to the ecliptic, describe the' 
ajiparent diurnal motion of the sun throughout the year to an observer, 
first, at the pole, secondly, at tiie equator, aud thirdly, in some inter- 
mediate position. 

32. AVhich of the following great circles are fixed, and which of 
them would, if visible, appear fixed to an observer not aware of his 
own motion : — ecliptic, equator, meridian, solstitial colure ? 

33. Orion’s belt being in the equator, and having about 5 h. 33 m. 
right ascension, during what part of the night will it be visible at 
the vernal and autumnal equinoxes? 

34. Given the sun’s meridian altitude and his midnight depression 
below the horizon, find the latitude of the place and the sun’s 
declination. 
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Uie sun did not 


5d. At a certain place within the Arctic circle 
set for two months ; what was the latitude ? 

36. When the sun has a given north declination, shew at what 
Iiarts of the earth he is visible, (1) during 24 hours, (2) during 12 hours. 

37. At a place (lat.- 0) in the Arctic circle, the sun will remain 


above the horizon at the 

Suibuce lor 


„ 365i , 

- cos ' {cos 0 COSOC to} 



days, neglecting ... . . . , ... 

38 Tf c.'^ccntricity of the carlli’s orbit. 


, ..*00 the latitude of a nlace at winch, a month _ . 

nutum^f^ . , , . , , , , 

equinox, the day is ns long ns the longest day at a 

ftr’latitudo X?, show that Inn \ = tan X' Vtl + 3 scc’uj) approximately, to 

being the obliquity of the ecliptic- 

39. Given the latitudes and longitudes of Cork and Rio Janeiro, 
shew how to find on what days the sun is on the horizon of both 
places at the same instant. 

40. Shew that, neglecting the change of declination, the curve 
traced out by the extremity of the shadow of a vertical rod on a 
horizontal plane will be a conic scction- 

41. If the angle between the equator and the ecliptic were 15®, what 
fractional part of the earth’s surface would be included in the torrid 
zones, the temperate zones, and the frigid zones respectively? 

, 42. "The true zenith distance of the polar star when it first passes 

the meridian is 46® 50' 40"'75, and at the second passage 50® 25' oO'^SO. 
llequired the latitude of Iho place. 

43. The sun’s meridian altitude was found on November 23rd to be 
62° 41' 15", The chronometer indicated 7 b. 43 m. 11 s. The sun’s 
declination at the preceding noon at Greenwich (as given by A^anlkal 
Ahncmac) was 20? 23' 36'', and his hourly motion in declination 30"-7, 
Prom these data find the latitude of the ship. 

44. At noon on March 25th, 1858, the sun’s declination wqs 
1° 42' 29"-, and the differences of the right ascension bcUyeen, lire sun and 
a star 13 h. 1 m. 49 s. At noon on September 18th, the, sun’s declina- 
tion was 1°'59'43'‘, and it was distant from the star 1 h. 36 m. 0 s. in 
right ascension. At noon on September 19th, the declination of the 
sun was 1° 36' 28", and the difference of right ascension 1 h. 32 m. 21 s. ; 
find the right ascension of the star, and that of the sun at the time 
of the first observation. 

45. If the right ascension of a star be equal to its. latitude, prove 
that its declination must be equal to its longitude. 

46. Indicate on a celestial sphere the points which have equal 
longitudes and jfl, and a latitude double their declination. 

47. By observation it is found that the predicted place of a planet- ia 
erroneous in yR and declination by the quantities, a and /?. Find 
Jrom these the error in longitude and latitude, 
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48. Assuming the sun’s motion in longitude to be uniform, shen 
that if «, (i he the horary increments in right ascension anc 
(exprLs^d in circular measure), and_ /3' the horary variations ot 

a and /3, then a' = 2a/3 tan a, /3' = -rfdsin2o. ^ r .v +0 

49 Trace the variations of the inclination of the ec ip 1 
horizon of a given place, find its maximum and mininnim values, 

and sfiefT ivithin rrhatj^ji^fijts of ^ 

60. Repre5fiE^?a"l^ a finure the position of 


the 


e(% 



the position of iin.^- 

the meyiiStuian and horizon of Cambridge, at noon, 

^ iihox; under what circumstances, of place and time, w'^ 
ecliptic coincide with the prime vertical? ^ 

61. Assuming that the intensity of heat for ditfcrent distances varies 
ns the inverse square of the distance, shew that equal amounts of 
heat are received by the earth from the sun during the time of 
describing equal angles round it, in whatever part of the ellipse 
those angles may be situated. 

62. Shew that the lengths of the four quarters of the year, 

beginning with the spring quarter, are approximately Q + x4 sin {B + \—), 
Q - x4 cos ( J? + iw), Q - sin ( JJ + jw), Q + ^ cos (-Z? + Q being 

one-fourth of the year, j5 the angular distance of the solar perigee 
from the autumnal equinox, and A a certain constant such tliat 
A:4.Q:ie-\/2:7r, where c is the excentricity of the earth's orbit. 

53. Shew that the time occupied by the sun in passing through' the 
r*'’ sign of the zodiac, reckoning Aries the first, is approximately 


iJ/|l + 


240 sin 15° 


TT 


cos(i?+ 15°-r30° 


■>} 


where M is the 12^’’ part of the year, B the angular distance of the 
solar perigee from the autumnal equinox, and c the excentricity of 
the earth’s orbit. 

64. The times of the sun’s rising and setting on November 1st are 
found from the tables to be 6 h. 66 m. and 4 h. 32 m. respectively; 
find approximately the equation of time. 

55. Shew that the time of sunset is earliest some days before, and 
the time of sunrise latest some days after, the shortest day. 

66. Assuming that the maximum amount of the equation of time due - 
to the obliquity exceeds the maximum of that due to the excentricity, 
shew that the equation of time vanishes four times a j’ear. How many 
times in the year would it vanish were the magnitudes of the two 
maxima reversed ? 

67. If the earth’s perihelion coincided with a solstice, prove that, 
assuming the sun’s true anomaly to be equal to nt + 2e sin 7 it, and 
neglecting the square of the excentricity, the equation of time would 
vanish at the solstices, and when 


0 COB 10 + cos nl sln’^iy = 0, 
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CHAP. XIV.] 

the true and mean suns being supposed to start with the same right 
ascension when the true sun is in a solstice. 

58. When the sun’s longitude is I, if a; be the equation of time (ex- 
pressed in angle) due to the obliquity of the ecliptic (w) alone, shew that 

cot « = - cot 2; - cot'iw cosec 2 f. 

59. Supposing the earth to describe a circle uniformly round the 

sun, the maximum valuejO^t^^n-Y^^^-j^ be very nearly 

seconds, assu7>^^ obliquilj^ to be small to 

"^ii^iead of the column for equinoctial time inMSAiarch in the 

Nat’*'’, r io;iQ • II 1 r 0-356624 d. , 

^tical Almanac for 1848 was given for 

days 21, 22, and 23, the days in the column are marked 364, 0, 1. 
Explain this clearly. 

61. I'he mean time being 4 hours, find the corresponding sidereal 
time, having given the sun’s mean daily [motion 59' 8"'33, and the .31 
at the preceding mean noon 144®. 

62. If the sidereal time at mean noon were 16 h. 20 m. 48 s., what 
was the error of your watch at 2 o’clock, when a sidereal clock was at 
IS h. 21 m., the sun’s mean motion in longitude being 59' 8"-33 in a mean 
solar day ? 

63. The sun’s apparent right ascension at mean noon Greenwich 
time, on June 1st, 1860, was 4 h. 38 m. 18-96 s. and on June 2nd, 

4 h. 42 m. 24 73 s. Find the sun’s apparent right ascension at 
11 h. 20 ra. A.it. on June 2nd, at a place 54° east. 

And if the sun’s right ascension at apparent noon on June 2nd he 
4 h. 42 m. 24-34 s., find approximately the equation of time. 

61. If the time be found by a single altitude, shew that a small 
error in the latitude will have no effect on the lime when the body is in 
the prime vertical- 

65. A ship leaves London at noon on a certain day, and arrives at 
New Orleans (90° W. long.) at noon, local time, on the thirtieth day 
afterwards. What is the actual time of passage ? 

66. The right ascensions of two stars which crossed the meridian of 
Greenwich at mean noon yesterday and to day respectively are 
72° 23' 21"-] 5 and 73° 51' 29"-65; find the mean time at which a star 
wdiose right ascension is 317°2l'0"-6 crossed the same meridian yesterday. 

67. If Jupiter revolves round the sun in 4320 of our days and round 
his axis in 10 hours, find by how much his mean solar day exceeds his 
sidereal day. 



CHAPTER XIV, 

68- Given the sun’s altitude at 6 o’clock, and also when due east,, 
find the latitude of the place- 
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tlie time between hie rising 

““'CftStud. orth. pUco .t which the ... .ct. ct 


3 o’clock 


70. 


on tbe sbortest day. placed, on n ghen 

Two r.a., the once, he. the, S fee ^ 

day, perpendicularly t^^iiie shadow of the first 

other. During iW^renoon the extremity of the 

rod foils nUJ>^ base of the second. In the afternoon the'fe^*...^ lutilude 
shadpy'*^^ the second falls at the base of the first. Keqnired 
^1 the place and the azimuth of one rod seen from the other. 

72. Given the point of the horizon at which the centre of the sun'.s 
disc rises, and the altitude of the point nt which it crosses the meridian ; 
find the time of year and the latitude of the place. 

73. Given the sun’s altitude and azimuth, and the latitude of the 
place; to find the declination and the hour of the day. 

74. In a given latitude determine the vertical in which the difiercncc 
pf the altitude of the sun in any two given days shall ho a maximum. 

76. The right ascension and declination of a star being given, and 
also the time of the year when it rises with the sun ; find the latitude 
of the place. 

76. Find the latitude of the place at which thp sun sots at 10 o’clock,, 
on the longest day. 

77. Given the latitude of the place and the sun’s declination ; to find 
his azimuth at 6 o’clock. 


78. Given the latitude of the place and the sun’s dpclination ; find 
the time when the hour angle from noon and the sun’s azimuth from the 
south are equal. 

79. Given the sun’s altitude and declination, and the sum of the 
azimuth and hour angle; to determine the latitude. 

80. Given the latitude of the place and the sun’s declination ; find 
at what time of the day the azimuth of the sun increases most slowly. 

81. At a certain place in a giyen north latitude the sum of the sun’s 
declination and altitude is known at a given hour in the morning ; find 
the altitude and declination. 

82. The length of the longest day at a given place is 14i hours, 
find the latitude, supposing the obliquity of tbe ecliptic 23° 28'. 

log tan 23° 28' = 9-6376], 


log cos 71° Id' = 9-50710, 
log tan 36° 31'= 9-869 19. 

83. The latitudes of two places on the earth’s surface are compler 
mentary to each other, and on a given day tlie sun rises (?i) hours enrlicp 
.nl one place than the other ; determine the latitude of each plape, 
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84. A sphere of given radius is suspended in the air at a given place 
Determine the figure of its shadow on a horizontal plane at a given day 
and hour ; and shew that the length of the shadow varies as the secant 
of the sun’s zenith distance. 


85. Given the latitude of the place and the declination of the sun, 

the former being less than the l atter, find at w hat time of the day the 

shadow of a vertical i ml i , * 

^^jss^WuTtlhave no angular^SiC 

the decUtii^*^^ sun’s diameter and the latitude of 

i«tmon when the time the sun takes to rise is a minim^ 

5^. The direction of a street is 0° to the west of south ; given fniS 
this street and the one at right angles to it are each exactly covered by 
the shadow of the block of houses between them, shew that if the 
breadth of the first street be a, the height of the houses h, and the altitude 
and azimuth of the sun 0 and respectively, 

n tan 0 - 7i sin - 0) = 0, 
and find the breadth of the second street. 


88. There are two walls of equal known height at right angles to 
each other, and running in known directions, shew how to find the 
sun’s altitude and azimuth by observing the breadth of the shadows of 
the two walls at any given time. And prove that the sum of the squares 
of the breadths of the shadows will be the same whatever be the direc- 
tions of the walls. 

89. A person starts at sunrise to travel round the earth’s equator. 
The sun crosses his meridian n times and he reaches the point of starting 
at sunset. Given the earth’s radius, find his speed. 

90. Prove that the perpendicular ascent of a star is always quickest 
jin the prime vertical. 

91. If the altitudes of a star be taken at the same place, on the same 
day, when it is in the same vertical on opposite sides of the meridian, 
shew that the sum of their tangents will be to the sura of their 'secants 
as the sine of the star’s declination is to the sine of the latitude of the 
2 )lace, 

92. Find the lowest latitude at wdiich twilight lasts all night. IThy 
is the mean duration of twilight shorter at the equator tlian elsewhere, 
and when is its duration the shortest? 

93. Shew that the duration of twilight at the equator is 

12 

— sin"' (sin 18° sec i) hours. 


91. Shew that the lime at which the sun is south-east may be deter- 
mined by means of the expression j’j {0-sin''(cos0 cos0tano)}, where S 
is the sun’s north declination, 0 is the latitude of the place, and 
tan 6 = sin 0. 
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95 The altiUides of a star ^vhcn It crosses the meridian and the 

sh.,, tl... if ^ ta ,1,0 dccl,„.u«a 

of the star, and 0 the latitude of the place, 

coto = SCO a cosec a' — tan a, 

cot0 = tan o- seen sin a’. 

c nhich are supple- 

, , ,1 ^ the other IS below 

IS ns long above tlie horizon ^ ^ differ 

it; and 2^^ be the difference of their azimuths, and 


96. If two stars 
mentary, shew 



‘between their limes of setting, shew that the latitude (f)" . 

’'place is given by ^ 

sin0 = cots tan (Ini’)* 

97. To a spectator in the northern hemisphere, the sun, whose decli- 
nation is 15° south, rises just two hours before noon; prove that the 
latitude of the place of observation 


= tan 




98. To a spectator on the deck of a vessel, sailing due west at the 

equator, at the rate of 10 miles an hour, the time occupied by the sun 
in rising on the day of the equino.v is 2T51 m. Given that the angular 
breadth of the sun is 32', find approximately the earth’s radius. 

99. Obtain the alteration in the length of the shortest day in lati- 
tude corresponding to an alteration in the inclination of the earth’s 
axis to the ecliptic. 

100. At a place, the north latitude of which is 51°, and at a time of 
the year when the sun’s north declination is 18°, shew that if h is the 
hour angle {ZPS) which the sun makes with the meridian at the moment 

of sunrise, then cos7i = , and the sun rises shortly after 4 o’clock. 

101. Give formulte for determining how long the sun shines on a 

south wall, and how long on a west wall, in a given latitude on the 
shortest day. , -- 

102. Shew how to graduate a horizontal sun-dial, and find the limits 
beyond which it is useless to graduate it. 

103. Find the length of the shadow of a man six feet high in latitude 
60° at 8 A.M. on the 21st of March : find also the direction in which the 
shadow points. 

104. In latitude 45°, at the equinox, find the time occupied by the 
sun in vising, assuming his diameter to be 30'. 

105. Prove that in certain parts of the earth the ecliptic is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon every day, and find at what hour each day. 
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• f ^ azimuth of a star at the 

instant when its altitude is equal to the latitude (0) of the place of 
observation, shew that 

cos 7i = tan ^6 tan (45° - JS), 
sin = sec0 sin (45° - §3), 

3 being the declination. 

107. ^ azimuth at risiiijT^ is the same for all 

stars at a giver, o 

f. ,o. At a place in latitude 0, a wall of height A has an a'zP^lmuth 
to the east of south; shew that at the time of the equinox the^^ 
wall casts no shadow at tan'‘(sin^ tana) hours before noon, and at 
noon the breadth of the shadow is 7i tan0sin«. 


CHAPTERS XV.— XVIII. 

109. What would he the effect of refraction on a fixed star as seen 
by an observer on the moon’s surface when the star is in the plane of the 
moon's orbit and passes behind the earth ? The horizontal parallax 
being 60', and the horizontal refraction 36', 

110. If r be the horizontal refraction, shew that the point of the 
compass where the sun rises is shifted by it, 

sin0 

- - - - ■ _ _ ■ _ - ff* 

V(cos(0- o}cos(0 + o;) ’ 

where 0 is the latitude. 

111. Calculate the alteration produced by refraction in the distance 
of two stars which has been taken by a micrometer. 

112. It has been argued that since a degree of latitude increases in 
proceeding from the equator tow'ards the poles, the whole circumference 
of the terrestrial meridian must be greater than 360 times a degree at the 
equator, that is, greater than the whole circumference at the equator, 
and that consequently the earth must be elongated instead of flattened 
at the poles. Shew the fallacy of this. 

113. The moon’s apparent declinations, as observed on the same day 
at stations in the southern and northern hemispheres respectively, were 
D and D'; the computed parallax corrections were p and p\ and the 
increment in the moon's geocentric declination between the observations 
was d. 

The previously determined equatorial horizontal parallax is slightly 
inaccurate ; shew that the real value of 

the constant ; the value already obtained D’ - D - d :p \ p'. 
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114 The anmiAl .t a double etnr U O-dOT. Iho uppercut 

„„ ”l.; dittunce betu oeu its luo putts lO'b uud the ».»»" »”S" " « 

„,„”lion of revoluliou lO'. She* that the muss of the ivhole double 

is nearly 5- that of the sun , ., 111 ., 

115. ^ Why is it not strictly true that the azimuth of a heavenly body 

is unaffected ""I ^ ^rcat 

116. Assuming distance of a boclym-f«.,.- , ^ considered 

that the sineagirfa circular measure ol the parallax end 

equal, slt?<^vv that the locus of all bodies which, at a givcTi'-iT,',^^^j^^ 

have their parallax in right ascension equal will be in a ciii^ 
right cylinder touching the plane of the meridian along the axis of uVJT' 
earth. 

117. What will be about the distance of a star of which the parallax 
is 2"? 

US. Find the right ascension of a star for which the aberration in 
right ascension vanishes at the summer solstice. 

119. Find the coefficient of aberration in decimals of a second when 
objects are viewed from a railway carriage travelling CO miles an hour, 
the velocity of light being 200,000 miles a second- 

If two planets describe circles in the same plane, when will the 
aberration in the position of one, as seen from the other, he greatest 
and least? 

120. Find those stars for which, on a given day, the time of rising 
is not affected by aberration. 

121. The apparent longitude of a star is recorded at various seasons 
of the year; how may it be ascertained whether the small changes, after 
eliminating any changes from other causes, are due to aberration or to 
parallax? and if due to both, what are the parts of the change separately 
due to the one and the other? Shew that the difference between 
apparent and mean longtitude, arising from both causes combined, 
vanishes four times a year. 

122. If/(r, p) = 0 be the equation to the cavlb’s orbit, shew that 
/c* c’\ 

~j = 0 ■"’ill l^e the equation to the path which a star appears to 

describe in consequence of aberration. 

123. Calculate the velocity of light when it is found that the difference 
between the declination of a star at the pole of the ecliptic in March and 
September is 40", the radius of the earth’s orbit being 92 millions of 
niiles, and the year consisting of 365 days. 

124. If light moved hut twice as fast as the earth in her orbit, in 
what part of the heavens would the pole star njipear, at a place in north 
latitude 60°, at the time of the summer solstice ? 

125. At what season of the year is the ahciTation of a star in tlio 
position of the first point of V greatest? 
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126.^ If the aberration of a star in longitude be the same as its 
aberration in latitude, prove that 


sin 2X. = 2cot(o - I), 

where Z, X are the longitude and latitude respectively of the star, and © 
is the longitude of the sun. 

127. A man runs a race starting^with velocity v, the direction of the 
wind appears to angle n witVi'eaVjiis course. It then 

^ veer round through an angle J^^^durlng the race. 
Shew throughout uniformly, at right angles to fe ^-^o ursei 

/dfat if T be the time of the race, the length of the course is 

V ■■ log (2 cos a). 


128. Shew that at any given time all stars which lie in a certain 
real circle have no aberration in JR. 

129. Prove that all stars, of which the aberration in declination at 
ny instant is zero, lie in the intersection of the celestial sphere with a 
one, of which the circular sections are parallel respectively to the 
quaior and to the great circle drawn through the sun’s place perpen- 
licular to the ecliptic. 

130. What limit is there to the position of a place in order that, 
t.some time in the day, a star in the ecliptic may have its error of 
hcrration in a vertical plane ? 

131 . Can a star be found whose real position is unaffected by parallas, 
el'raction and aberration ? 

132. The star 7 Draconis has rt. ascen. 17 h. 53 m. and NPD 38° 30' 

„ 31 Caraelopardali „ 6 h. H m. „ 30° O' 

explain how Bradley, by observation of these stars, was able to separate 
the effects of abeivatiou and nutation, and refer thevn to their real causes. 

133. If a small change Aw in the obliquity be due to nutation, shew 
that the corresponding changes in a star’s right ascension and declination- 
will be 

aAI = - tan 0 cos ^ Au>, 
a 3 = sin JR Aw. 


134. Explain why, on account of precession, the intervals between the 
passages of the meridian through the same star differ from a mean 
sidereal day. 

If the eolatitude of the star he less than that of the pole, this differ- 
ence will vanish when the difference of longitudes of the pole and star is- 

tan(colat of star) 
tantcolat of pole) ‘ 

135. What is the present longitude of a star which was the polar star 
in A.D. 66 ? 


cos ' 
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CHAP. XIX.— APPENDIX. 


136, At ^Yl)at seasons of tlie year will the crescent moon, when 
setting soon after the sun, have the line joining her horns most, and 
least, inclined to the horizon ? 

137. Shew that the full moon remains above the horizon of n 
place during nearly 

Whnt ® mOOn that SllG 

' the approximate age of Wx]] ihp 

may be "^the south at 7 o'clock in the 


conY?i 


right h>v. 


of the crescent appear to a spectator on his 

iiis left ? 

139. When the moon is a quarter old, what will be the earth’s 
appearance to a spectator at the centre of her disc ? At what points 
of his sky will the earth and sun respectively be seen? and what 
time of his day will it be ? 

140, How much should the moon’s velocity of rotation about its 
axis be increased, in order that its whole surface might he seen in 


the course of an orbital revolution ? 

141. Find the least possible inclination to the horizon of the line 
joining the cusps of the moon. 

142. The sidereal month being 27ii^ days, find approximately the 
time at which the moon will rise to-morrow night if she rises to- 
night at 8 o’clock. 

Find which side and, roughly, avhat proportion of her surface will 
be illuminated. 

143. Find the length of the sidereal period of the moon, having, 
given the synodic period and the length of the sidereal year. 

144. If the moon’s orbit be inclined at an angle «j to the equator, 
shew that when the moon rises at the same sidereal time, on two 
successive nights, the latitude is 90° - w. 

145. Prove that when the harwest-moon is most observable it will be 
accompanied by a central lunar eclipse. 

146. In what parts of the earth may the rule that the moon’s rising 
becomes later on successive evenings be reversed as regards the 
harvest full-moon? 

147. If 71, 7i' be the angular velocities of the moon about the earth, 
and of the earth about the sun, in orbits supposed circular, and if 
fl he the moon’s greatest elongation from the earth as it might be 
seen from the sun, shew that the times between the successive greatest 

elongations are alternately — — and ^ 

91 -7l’ « - 7l' 

148. In an eclipse, does the obscuration begin on the eastern or' 
western limb of the hody eclipsed? In a solar eclipse, does the shadow 
of the moon move eastward or westward on the earth’s surface? 

149. If the moon’s period were shortened to half its present 
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Icn-tli the other elements of her orbit remaining nnehanged, ts-hat 
™ld h, tl .0 mult .» iho (,.,«»? ..d -I™*'” 

160. Show r.«gUl ttatth. dVuSl '•«»»»' 

for « pl.co »t 111. .Orth'. rq»«tor, » a™bl.d by Iho dm™. 

tho inforiot oollptio IWU 0,0 

.ho ...,_.hd ■-to.Xto boVor o...™.i^ 


}i times ns fast as * 

makes round ^prinRuyi prove t ^ . 

T^t on^node than the integcrjmsU^l^t^ 

»^2. The angular diameters of the earth’s 



uO + 2n- 

shndom and of the 
'moan, as seen from the earth's centre, being rcspeotively 1° 30' and 
31' near!}-, and the apparent motion of the moon about the earth 
being 30' per hour, find (I) the entire duration of a lunar eclipse, 

■ (2) the duration of the totality of the eclipse, the moon being in 
the node of her orbit when in opposition to the sun. 

153. Find, roughly, the greatest latitude tho moon can have at 
opposition in order that an eclipse may lake place; given the distances 
of the sun and moon 24000 and 60, their radii 100 and J, tho earth's 
radius being 1. 

Having also given tlio moon’s period 27J days, find tlie greatest 
duration of an eclipse for tho above values of the distancc.s. 

154. If <? be tho circular measure of tho inclination of the moon’s 
relative orbit to the ecliptic, Ji” the angle bolwcen its line of nodes and 
the axis of the earth’s shadow, /t", <t® the semi-diameters of the moon, 
and the section of the umbra; shew that, roughly, tiie duration of the 

cclipse = 4 ■/{(o-4/i)’-«'d’} hours, and that^ — ^ of the moon’s 
diameter are eclipsed. 

155. If S and S' ho the semi-vortical angles of tho cones of shadow 
and penumbra, £> the sun’s apparent scmi-diametcr, then 

2 sin 0 = sin S 4 sin S'. 


15G. The angular distance of Aldcbaran from the moon’s centre was 
observed at a certain place at 3 h. 40 m. to be 6C° 14'; at Greenwich, at 
noon and at 3 h. the distances of the same objects were 65° O' 30", and 
66° 41' 30" respectively; determine the longitude of the place. 

157. Supposing that the earth and a planet describe circles about 
the sun in the plane of the ecliptic, determine the geocentric motion of 
the planet. Also find when this motion is greatest and when it vanishes. 

158. If 0 be the angle of elongation of an inferior planet when 
observed to bo stationary from another planet, shew that cot a 4 «), 
where n is the ratio of the distance of the superior planet from the sun 
to that of the inferior; the orbits of the planets being supposed circular 
and in the same plane. 
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150, 


" t „fU.ornl., find for 1,0. lone il' 
au»o. ‘““o'Un oos- A „„.U.Ws of 
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"'radius of its orbit to that of the earth. 

162. If 0 be the angle subtended at the earth by the sun and a 
stationary point of a planet’s orbit, and (f) be the greatest elongation of 
the planet, prove that 

2 cot 0 = sec 10 + cosec -J0. 

163. Supposing the orbits of two planets to he eirculnr 'and to lie 
in the same plane, shew that the longtitude of the interior, ns seen from 
the exterior, will change more rapidly at the superior than at the inferior 
conjunction, but that its angular distance from the sun will change more 
rapidly at the inferior than at the superior conjunction. 

164. A comet moving in a parabolic orbit, and a planet moving in d 
circular orbit, are in syzygy when the comet is in perihelion. Determine 
the ratio of the perihelion distance of the comet to tlie distance of the 
planet, in order that each may then appear stationary when seen from 
the other. 

165. If the diameter of a planet’s orbit, supposed circular, be to’ 
the diameter of the earth's orbit as 1 : \/(3), find the synodic and 
sidereal periods. 

Compare the phases of the earth and planet when the diiTerence of 
their heliocentric longitudes is 30'*. Also when it is 90°. 

Shew that the brightness of the planet in the first case is to that in 
the second as 4:3. 

166. The synodic period of Jupiter and the earth is 39S days. FiUd 
the periodic time of Jupiter. 

167. Jupiter and Venus are evening stars, and stationary; find which, 
way they will begin to move. 

168. A ship has to sail from a place ^ to a place J3, which is duo 
cast of A. 

(«) Shew that the shortest course will not be due east. 

(5) Find the direction in which the sliip nnrst sail to' make the' 
shortest course. 

(c) Ex. : The latitude being 45° and the difference of longitude 90°. 
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